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TO THE 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


OP 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

— 

I AM not unacquainted, that, ever since this book was first 
promised by way of advertisement to the world, it was 
greedily covoted by a great many persons of airy tempers, 
for the same reason that it has been condemned by those of 
a more formal class, who thought it was calculated partly to 
introduce a great many new and diverting curiosities in the 
way of superstition, and partly to divulge the secret intrigues 
and amours of one part of the sex, to give the other part 
room to make favourite scandal the subject of their discourse ; 
and so to make one half of the fair species very merry, over 
the blushes and the mortifications of the other half. But 
when they come to read the following sheets, they will find 
their expectations disappointed, but I hope I may say too, 
very agreeably disappointed. They will find a much more 
elegant entertainment than they expected. Instead of mak- 
ing them a bill of fare out of patchwork romances of polluting 
scandal, the good old gentleman who wrote the Adventures 
of my Life, has made it his business to treat them with a 
great variety of entertaining passages, which always termi- 
nate in morals that tend to the edification of all readers, of 
whatsoever sex, age, or profession. Instead of seducing 
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young, innocent, unwary minds into the vicious delight which 
is too often taken in reading the gay and bewitching chimeras 
of the cabalists, and in perusing the enticing fables of new- 
invented tricks of superstition, my ancient friend, the writer, 
strikes at the very root of these superstitions, and shows them 
how they may be satisfied in their several curiosities, by 
having recourse to me, who by the talent of the second-sight, 
which he so beautifully represents, how nature is so kind fre- 
quently to implant in the minds of men born in the same cli- 
mate with myself, can tell you those things naturally, which 
when you try to learn youi'selves, you either run the hazard 
of being imposed upon in your pockets by cheats, gipsies, and 
common fortune-tellers, or else of being imposed upon in a 
still worse way, in your most lasting welfare, by having re- 
course to conjurors or enchanters that deal in black arts, and 
involve all their consulters in one general partnership of their 
execrable guilt ; or, lastly, of imposing worst of all upon your 
own selves, by getting into an itch of practising and trying 
the little tricks of female superstition, which arc often more 
'officiously handed down by the tradition of credulous nurses 
and old women, from one generation to another, than the first 
principles of Christian doctrine, which it is their duty to in- 
stil early into little children. But I hope when this book 
comes to be pretty generally read among you ladies, as by 
your generous and numerous subscriptions I have good rea- 
son to expect, that it will afford a perfect remedy and a 
thorough cure to that distemper, which first took its rise from 
too great a growth of curiosity, and too large a stock of cre- 
dulity nursed prejudicially up with you in your more tender 
and infant years. 

Whatever young maid hereafter has an innocent but long- 
ing desire to know who shall be her husband, and what time 
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she shall be married, will, I hope, when she has read the fol- 
lowing sheets of a man that can set her right in the know- 
ledge of those points, purely by possessing the gift of the 
second sight, sooner have recourse innocently to such a man 
than use unlawful means to acquire it, such as running to 
conjurors to have his figure shown in their enchanted glasses, 
or using any of those traditional superstitions, by which they 
may dream of their husbands, or cause visionary shapes of 
them to appear on such and such festival nights of the year; 
all which practices are not ordinarily wicked and impious, 
but downright diabolical. I hope that the next 29tli of June, 
which is St. John Baptist’s day, I shall not see the several 
pasture fields adjacent to this metropolis, especially that be- 
hind Montague House, thronged, as they were the last year, 
with well di'csscd young ladies crawling busily up and dowm 
upon their knees, as if they were a parcel of weeders, when 
all the business is to hunt superstitiously after a coal under the 
root of a plantain, to put under their heads that night, that 
they may dream who should be their husbands. In order to 
shame them out of this silly but guilty practice, I do intend to 
have some spies out on that day, that shall discover who they 
are, and what they have been about ; and I here give notice to 
the public, that this ill-acted comedy, if it be acted at all this 
year, must begin according to the rule of their superstition, 
on that day precisely at the hour of twelve. And so much 
for the pretty weeders. But as you, ladies, have had several 
magical traditions delivered to you, which, if you put in ex- 
ercise and practice, will be greatly prejudicial to your honour 
and your virtue, let me interpose my counsels, which will 
conduct you innocuously to the same end, which some ladies 
have laboured to arrive at by these impieties. Give me leave 
first to tell you, that though what you aim at may be arrived 
to by these means, yet these means make that a miserable 
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fortune which would have been a good one ; because, in order 
to know human things beforehand, you use preternatural 
mediums, which destroy the goodness of the courses, which 
nature herself was taking for you, and annexes to them dia- 
bolical influences, which commonly carry along with them 
fatalities in this world as well as the next. You will, there- 
fore, give me your pardon likewise, ladies, if I relate some 
other of these practices, which bare relation of itself, after 
what 1 have said before, seems to me sufflcient to explode 
them. 

Another of the nurse’s prescriptions is this : upon a St. 
Agnes’s night, the 2l8t day of January, take a row of pins 
and pull out every one, one after another, saying a Pater 
Noster^ or Our Father, sticking a pin in your sleeve, and you 
will dream of her you shall marry. Ben Johnson, in one of 
his masks, makes some mention of this : 

And on Sweet Agnes’ night 
Please you with the promis’d sight. 

Some of husbands, some of lovers. 

Which an empty dream discovers. 

Now what can be more infinitely profane than to use the 
prayer our Lord instituted in such a way ? 

There is another prescription, which is as follows : You 
must lie in another county, and knit the left garter about the 
right-legged stocking, let the other garter and stocking alone, 
and as you rehearse these following verses, at every comma, 
knit a knot ; — 

This knot I knit. 

To know the thing I know not yet. 

That 1 may see 

The man that shall my husband be; 

How he goes, 'and what he wears. 

And what he does all days and years. 
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Accordingly in your dream you will see him : if a musician, 
with a lute or other instrument ; if a scholar, with a book, 
&c. Now I appeal to you, ladies, what a ridiculous prescrip- 
tion is this ? But yet as slight a thing as it is, it may be of 
great importance if it be brought about, because then it must 
be construed to be done by preternatural means, and then 
those words are nothing less than an application to the devil. 

Mr. Aubrey, of the Royal Society, says, a gentlewoman, 
that he knew, confessed in his hearing that she used this 
method, and dreamt of her husband whom she had never 
seen. About two or three years after, as she was one Sun- 
day at church, up pops a young Oxonian in the pulpit ; she 
cries out presently to her sister, this is the very face of the 
man I saw in my dream. Sir William Somes’s lady did the 
like. 

Another way is to charm the moon thus, as the old 
nurses give out, at the first appearance of the moon, after 
New-year’s-day, some say any other new moon is as good, 
go out in the evening, and stand over the spars of a gate 
or stile, looking on the moon (here remark that in York- 
shire they kneel on a ground-fast stone) and say. 

All hail to the moon, all hail to thee, 

1 prithee, good moon, reveal to me 
This night who my husband shall be. 

You must presently after go to bed. The aforesaid Mr. 
Aubrey knew two gentlewomen that did thus when they 
were young maids, and they had dreams of those that married 
them. 

But a great many of the wittiest part of your sex laugh at 
these common superstitions ; but then they are apt to run 
into worse : they give themselves up to the reading of the 
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cabalistical systems of sylphs, and gnomes, and mandrakes, 
which are very wicked and delusive imaginations. 

I would not have you imagine, ladies, that I impute these 
things as infirmities and frailties peculiar to your sex. No ; 
men, and great men too, and scholars, and even statesmen, 
and princes themselves, have been tainted with superstitions, 
and where they infect the minds of such gi'eat personages, 
they make the deeper impression, according to the stronger 
and more manly ideas they have of them. Tlieir greater de- 
gree of strength in the intellect only subjects them to greater 
weaknesses ; such was even the great Paracelsus, the wonder 
and miracle of learning in the age wherein he lived, and such 
were all his followers, scholars, statesmen, divines, and 
princes, that are talismanists. 

These talismans that Paracelsus pretends to owe to the 
excogitation and invention of honest art, seem to me to be 
of a very diabolical nature, and to owe their rise to being 
dedicated by the author to the heathen gods. Thus the 
eabalists pretending to a vast penetration into arts and sciences, 
though all their thoughts are chimeras and extravagancies, 
unless they be helped by preternatural means, say they have 
found out the several methods appropriated to the several 
planets. They have appropriated gold to the sun on the 
Sunday, silver to the moon on the Monday, iron to Mars on 
the Tuesday, quicksilver to Mercury on the Wednesday, tin 
to Jupiter on the Thursday, copper or brass to Venus on the 
Friday, and lead to Saturn on the Saturday. The methods 
they take in forming these talismans are two long to dwell 
upon here. But the properties which they pretend belong 
to them are, that the first talisman or seal of the sun will 
make a man beloved by all princes and potentates, and. 
cause him to abound with all the riches his heart can wish 
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The second preserves travellers from danger, and is favourable 
to merchants, tradesmen, and workmen. The third carries 
destruction to any place where it is put : and it is said that 
a certain great minister of state ordered one of these to be 
earned into England in the times of the revolution of govern- 
ment caused by Oliver Cromwell. The fourth they pretend 
cures fevers and other diseases ; and if it be put under the 
bolster, it makes the proprietor have true dreams, in which 
he sees all he desires to know. The fifth, according to them, 
renders a man lucky and fortunate in all his businesses and 
undertakings. It dissipates melancholy, drives away all 
importunate cares, and banishes panic fears from the mind. 
The sixth, by being put into the liquor which any one drinks, 
reconciles mortal enemies, makes them intimate friends : it 
gains the love of all women, and renders the proprietor very 
dexterous in the art of music. The seventh makes women 
be easily brought to bed without pain ; and if a horseman 
carries it in his left boot, himself and his horse become 
invulnerable. 

This, Paracelsus and his learned followers say, is owing to 
the influence of the stars ; but I cannot help arguing these 
acts of diabolical impiety. But as these arts are rarely known 
among the middling part of mankind, I shall neither open 
their mysteries, nor inveigh against them any farther. 

The persons who are most to be avoided are your ordinary 
fortune-telling women and men about this town, whose houses 
ought to be avoided as a plague or a pestilence, either because 
they are cheats and impostoi's, or because they deal with 
black arts, none of them that I know having any pretensions 
to the gift of a second-sight. Among many, a few of the 
most notorious that I can call to mind now, are as follow. 
The first and chiefest of these mischievous fortune-tellers is a 
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woman that does not live far from the Old Bailey. And 
truly the justice hall in that place is the properest place for 
her to appear at, where, if she was tried for pretending to 
give charms written upon paper with odd scrawls, which she 
calls figures, she would be probably convicted, and veiy 
justly condemned, and doomed to have her last journey from 
the Old Bailey to Newgate, and from Newgate to Tyburn. 
The other is a fellow that lives in Moorfields, in which place 
those who go to consult him ought to live all their lifetimes, 
at the famous palaces ot the senseless men : ho is the suc- 
cessor of the famous Dr. Trotter, whoso widow he married ; 
and from being a tailor and patching men’s garments, he now 
cuts flourishes with his shears upon parchment, considers the 
heavens as a garment, and from the spangles thereupon he 
calculates nativities, and sets up for a very profound astro- 
loger. The third is an ignorant fellow that caws out strange 
predictions in Crow-alley, of whose croaking noise 1 shall 
here take no notice, he having been sufficiently mauled in 
the most ingenious Spectators. These and such counterfeits 
as these, I would desire all gentlemen and ladies to avoid. 
The only two really learned men that I ever knew in the art 
of astrology, were my good friends Dr. Williams and Mr. 
Gadbury ; and I thought it necessary to pay this esteem to 
their names, let the world judge of them what it will. I will 
here say no more, nor hinder you any longer, gentlemen and 
ladies, from the diversion which my good old friend, who is 
now departed this life, has prepared for you in his book, 
which a young gentleman of my acquaintance revised, and 
only subscribe myself. 

Yours, &c., 

Duncan Campbell. 
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HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES 

OF 

MR. DUNCAN CAMPBELL. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


Of all the writings delivered in an historical manner to the 
world, none certainly were ever held in greater esteem tlian 
those which give us the lives of distinguished private men at 
full length ; and, as I may say, to the life. Such curious 
fragments of biography are the rarities which great men seek 
after with eager industry, and when found, prize them as the 
chief jewels and ornaments that enrich their libraries, and 
deservedly ; for they are the beauties of the greatest men’s 
lives handed down by way of example or instruction to pos- 
terity, and commonly handed down likewise by the greatest 
men. Since, therefore, persons distinguished for merit in 
one kind or other are the constant subjects of such discourses, 
and the most elegant writers of each age have been usually 
the only authors who choose upon such subjects to employ 
their pens, and since persons of the highest rank and dignity, 
and genii of the most refined and delicate relish, are fre- 
quently curious enough to be the readers of them, and to 
esteem them the most valuable pieces in a whole collection 
of learned works; it is a wonder to me that when any 
man’s life has something in it peculiarly great and remarkable 
in its kind, it should not mpve some more skilful writer than 
VOL. VI. B 
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myself to give the public a taste of it, because it must be at 
least vastly entertaining, if it bo not, which is next to impos- 
sible, immensely instructive and profitable withal. 

If ever the life of any man under the sun was remarkable, 
this Mr. Duncan Campbeirs, which I am going to treat upon, 
is so to a \cry eminent degree. 

It affords such variety of incidents, and is accompanied 
with such diversity of circumstances, that it includes within it 
what must yield entire satisfaction to the most learned, and 
admiration to persons of a moderate understanding. The 
prince and the peasant will have their several ends of worth 
delight in reading it ; and Mr. Campbell’s life is of that ex- 
tent, that it concerns and collects, as I may say, within itself, 
every station of life in the universe. Besides, there is a 
demand in almost every page that relates any new act of 
his, for the finest and closest disquisitions that learning can 
make upon human nature, to account how tliose acts could 
be done by him. For he daily practised, and still practises, 
those things naturally, which ]»uts art to the rack to find out 
how nature can so operate in him ; and his fleshly body, by 
the'^e operations, is a living practical system, or body of new 
philosophy, which exceeds even all those that have hitherto 
been compounded by the labour and art of many ages. 

If one that had speculated deep into abstruse matters, and 
made it his study not only to know how to assign natural 
reasons for some strange new acts that looked like miracles 
by being peculiar to the individual genius of some particular 
admired man, but carrying his inquiry to a much greater 
height, had speculated likewise what might possibly be 
achieved by human genius in the full perfection of nature, 
and had laid it down as a thesis by strong arguments, that 
such things might be compassed by a human genius, if in its 
true degree of perfection, as are the hourly operations of the 
person’s life I am writing, he would have been counted a 
wild romantic enthusiast, instead of a natural philosopher. 
Some of the wisest would be infldels to so new and so refined 
a scheme of thinking, and demand experiment, or cry it was 
all against reason, and would not allow the least tittle to be 
true without it. Yet the man that had found out so great a 
mystery as to tell us what might be done by human genius, 
as it is here actually done, would have been a great man 
within himself; but wanting further experimental proof, 
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could lay no claim to the belief of others, or consequently to 
their esteem. But how great, then, is the man who makes 
it constantly his practice actually to do what would not other- 
wise have been thought to be of such a nature as might ever 
be acquired by mortal capacity, though in its full complement 
of all possible perfection f He is not only great within him- 
self, he is great to the world : his experiments force our be- 
lief, and the amazing singularity of those experiments pro- 
vokes both our wonder and esteem. 

If any learned man should have advanced this proposition, 
that mere human art could give to the deaf man what should 
be equal to his hearing, and to the dumb man an equivalent 
for his want of speech, so that he could converse as freely al- 
most as other hearing or talking persons ; that he might, 
though born deaf, be by art taught how to read, write, and 
understand any language, as well as students that have their 
hearing, would not the world, and many even of the learned 
part of it, say that nothing could be more extravagantly wild, 
more mad and frantic? The learned Dr. Wallis, geometry 
professor of Oxford, did first of all lay down this proposition, 
and was counted by many to have overshot the point of 
learning, and to have been the author of a whimsical thesis. 
And I should not have wondered if, afler a man’s having 
asserted this might be done, before it was actually done, 
some blind devout people in those days, had accused him 
of heresy, and of attributing to men a power of working 
miracles. The notion of the antipodes was by the most 
learned men of the age in which St. Augustin lived, and 
by the great St. Austin himself, treated in no milder a 
manner: yet if the ability of teaching the deaf and the 
dumb a language proved a truth in experience afler wards, 
ought not those to turn their contempt into admiration, 
ought not those very people to vote him into the Itoyal 
Society for laying down the proposition, who, before it proved 
true, in fact, would have been very forward to have sent him 
to Bedlam T The first instance of this accomplishment in a 
dumb person was proved before King Charles II, by this 
same Dr. Wallis, who was a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
one of the most ingenious of that society. 

But, notwithstanding this, should I come afterwards and 
say, that there is now living a deaf and dumb man, and born 
so, who could by dint of his own genius teach all others deaf 

b2 
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and dumb to read, write, and converse with the talking and 
hearing part of mankind, some would, I warrant, very re- 
ligiously conclude, that I was about to introduce some strange 
new miracle-monger and impostor into the world, with a de- 
sign of setting up some new sect of anti-christianism, as for- 
midable as that of Brachmans. Should I proceed still further, 
and say, that this same person, so deaf and dumb, might be 
able also to show a presaging power, or kind of prophetical 
genius, (if I may be allowed to use tlio expression,) by telling 
any strange persons he never saw before in his life, their 
names in writing, and by telling them the past actions of 
their lives, and predicting to them determined truths of future 
contingencies, notwithstanding what divines say, that **in 
futuris contingcatibus non datur determinata veritas,*’ would 
not they conclude that I was going to usher in a new Maho- 
met 1 Since, therefore, there does exist such a man in Lon- 
don, who actually is deaf and dumb, and was bom so, who 
does write and read, and converse as well as anybody, who 
teaches others deaf and dumb to write, and read and converse 
with anybody, who likewise can, by a presaging gift, set 
down in writing the name of any stranger at first sight, tell 
him his past actions, and predict his future occurrences in 
fortune, and since he has practised this talent as a profession 
witli great success for a long series of years upon innumera- 
ble persons in every state and vocation in life, from the 
peeress to the waiting- woman, and from the lady mayoress to 
the milliner and sempstress, will it not be wonderfully enter- 
taining to give the world a perfect history of this so singular 
a man’s life? And while we are relating the pleasant ad- 
ventures with such prodigious variety, can anything be more 
agreeably instructive in a new way than to intersperse the 
reasons, and account for the manner how nature, having a 
mind to be remarkable, performs by him acts so mysterious. 

I have premised this introduction, compounded of the 
merry and the serious, with the hopes of engaging many curi- 
ous people of all sorts to be my readers, even from the airy 
nice peruser of novels and romances, neatly bound and finely 
gilt, to the grave philosopher, that is daily thumbing over the 
musty and tattered pieces of more solid antiquity. I have all 
tiie wonders to tell that such a merry kind of a prophet has 
told, to entertain the fancies of tlie first gay tribe, by which 
means I may entice them into some solid knowledge and 
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judgment of human nature ; and I have several solid dis- 
quisitions of learning to make, accounting for the manner of 
these mysterious operations, never touched upon before in 
duo form and order by the hands of the ancient or modem 
sages, that I may bribe the judgment of this last grave class, 
so far as to endure the intermixing entertainment with their 
severer studies. 




CHAPTER I. 

MB. Campbell’s descent, family, birth, etc. 

Of the goodness and antiquity of the name and family of 
this gentleman, nobody can ever make any question. He is 
a Campbell, lineally descended from the house of Argyll, and 
bears a distant relation to the present du '^^f that name in 
Scotland, and who is now constituted a duke of England, by 
the stylo and title of Duke of Greenwich. 

It happens frequently that the birth of extraordinary ‘per- 
sons is so long disputed by different people, each claiming him 
for their own, that the real place where he first took breath 
grows at last dubious. And thus it fares with the person 
who is the subject of the following sheets; as, therefore, 
it is my proposal to have a strict regard to historical 
faith, so I am obliged to tell the reader that I can with no 
certainty give an account of him till after he was three years 
old ; from which age I knew him, even to this day ; I will 
answer for the trutlis which T impart to the public during 
that time, and as for his birth and the circumstances of it, 
and how the first three years of his life passed, I can only 
deliver them the same account I have received from others, 
and leave them to their own judgments whether it ought to 
be deemed real or fabulous. 

The father of our Mr. Duncan Campbell, as these relate 
the story, was from his infancy of a very curious, inquisitive 
nature, and of an enterprising genius, and if he heard of 
anything surprising to be seen, the didiculty in practice was 
enough to recommend to him the attempting to get a sight of 
it at any rate or any hazard. It is certain, that during some 
civil broils and troubles in Scotland, the grandfather of our 
Mr. Campbell was driven with his wife and family, by the 
fate of war, into the isle of Shetland, where he lived many 
years ; and during his residence there, Mr. Archibald Camp- 
bell, the father of our Duncan Campbell, was born. 

Shetland lies north-east from Orkney, between sixty and 
sixty-one degrees of latitude. The largest isle of Shetland, 
by the natives called the Mainland, is sixty miles in length 
from south-west to the north-east, and from sixteen, to one 
mile, in breadth. 
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The people who live in the smaller isles have abundance 
of eggs and fowl, which contributes to maintain their families 
during the summer. 

The ordinary folks are mostly very nimble and active in 
climbing the rocks in quest of those eggs and fowl. This 
exercise is fiir more diverting than liunting and hawking 
among us, and would certainly for the pleasure of it, be fol- 
lowed by people of greater distinction, was it not attended 
with very great (V igers, sufficient to turn sport into sorrow, 
and which have often proved fatal to those who too eagerly 
pursue their game. Mr. Archibald Campbell, however, de- 
delighted extremely in this way of fowling, and used to con- 
descend to mix with the common people for company, because 
none of tlie youths of his rank and condition were venture- 
some enough to go along with him. 

The most remarkable experiment of this sort, is at the isle 
called the Noss of Brassah : the Noss standing at sixteen 
fathoms distance from the side of the opposite main : the 
higher and lower rocks have two stakes fastened in each of 
them, and to these tliere are ropes tied ; upon the ropes there 
is an engine hung which they call a cradle, and in this a man 
makes his way over from the greater to the smaller rocks, 
where he makes a considerable purchase of eggs and fowl ; 
but his return being by an ascent, makes it the more dan- 
gerous, though those on the great rock have a rope tied to 
the cradle, by which they draw it and the man safe over for 
the most part. Over this rock Mr. Archibald Campbell and 
five others were in that manner let down by cradles and 
ropes; but before they could be all drawn back again, it 
grew dark, and their associates not daring to be benighted, 
were forced tc withdraw, and Mr. Campbell was the unfor- 
tunate person left behind, having wandered too far, and not 
minded how the day declined, being intent on his game. He 
passed that night, you may easily guess, without much sleep, 
and with great anxiety of heart. The night, too, as he lay 
in the open air, was, to add to his misfortunes, as boisterous 
and tempestuous as his own mind ; but in the end the tem- 
jMJSt proved very happy for him. The reader is to understand 
that the IJamburghers, Bremeners, and Hollanders, carry on 
a great fish trade there. Accordingly, a Holland vessel, that 
was just coming in the sound of Brassah, was by this tem- 
pest driven into a creek of the rock, wdiich nature had made 
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into a harbour, and they were providentially saved from the 
bottom of the sea by a rock, from which, humanly speaking, 
they could expect nothing but destruction, and being sent to 
the bottom of that sea. As never could a man be taken hold 
of with so sudden and surprising a disaster, so nobody could 
meet with a more sudden and surprising relief than Mr. 
Campbell found when he saw a ship so near. He made to > 
the vessel, and begged the Hollanders to take him in ; they 
asked him what he would give them, or, said the barbarous 
sailors, we will even leave you where you are ; he told them 
his disaster, but they asked money, and nothing else would 
move them : as he knew them a self-interested people, he 
bethought himself, that if he should tell them of the plenty of 
fowls and eggs they would get there, he might not only be 
taken in a passenger, but made a partner in the money aris- 
ing from the stock ; it succeeded accordingly : when he 
proposed it, the whole crew were all at work, and, in four 
hours, pretty well stored the vessel, and then, returning on 
board, set sail for Holland. They offered Mr. Campbell to 
put him in at his own island ; but having a mind to see Hol- 
land, and being a partner, to learn their way of merchandize, 
which he thought he might turn to his countrymen^s advan- 
tage, he told them he would go the voyage out with them, 
and see the country of those who were his deliverers; a 
necessary way of speech, when one has a design to sooth 
barbarians, who, but for interest, would have left him unre- 
deemed, and, for aught they knew, a perpetual sole inhabi- 
tant of a dreadful rock, encompassed round with precipices, 
some three hundred fathoms high. Not so the islanders, who 
are wrongly called a savage set of mortals ; no, they came in 
quest of him after so bitter a night, not doubting to find him, 
but fearing to find him in a lamentable condition; they 
hunted and ransacked every little hole and corner in the 
rock, but all in vmn. In one place they saw a great slaugh- 
ter of fowls, enough to serve forty families for a week ; and 
then they guessed, though they had not the ill fortune to 
meet the eagles frequenUy noted to hover about those isles, 
that they might have devoured part of him on some precipice 
of the rock, and dropped the remnant into the sea. Night 
came upon them, and they were afraid of falling into the 
same disaster they went to relieve Mr. Campbell from. They 
returned each to their proper basket, and were drawn up 
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safe by their respective friends, who were amazed that one 
basket was drawn up empty which was let down for Mr. 
Campbell, and that there was not the least intelligence to be 
had concerning him, but the suppositious story of his having 
been devoured by eagles. The story was told at home ; and 
with the lamentation of the whole family, and all his friends, 
he was looked upon to be murdered or dead. 

Return we now to Mr. Archibald Campbell, still alive, 
and on board the Holland vessel ; secure, as he thought within 
himself that, from the delivery he lately had by the gift of 
Providence, he was not intended to be liable to any more 
misfortunes and dangers of life, in the compass of so small a 
voyage. But his lot was placed otherwise in the book of 
fate, than he too fondly imagined : his time of happi- 
ness was dated some pages lower down, and more rubs 
and difficulties were to be encountered with, before his stars 
intended to lead him to the port of felicity. Just as he 
arrived within sight of Amsterdam, a terrible storm arose, 
and, in danger of their lives, for many hours, they weathered 
out the tempest; and a calm promising fair afresh, they 
made to the coast of Zealand ; but a new hurricane pre- 
vented the ship from coming there also ; and after having 
lost their masts and rigging, they were driven into Lapland. 
There they went ashore in order to careen and repair their 
ship, and take in provisions ; while the ship was repairing 
by the Dutch, our islander made meiTy with the inhabitants, 
being the most inclined to their superstitious customs ; he 
there became acquainted with a very beautiful woman, who 
fell in love with him, and after a very short space of time 
he married her. About the time when the ship departed, 
his wife, who was very rich, was big with child of a son, 
namely, Mr. Duncan Campbell. He wrote a letter by the 
master of the vessel to his parents in Shetland, concerning 
the various adventures he had met with, which was delivered 
the June following, about the time of fishing, to his parents, 
and several persons had copies thereof, a'nd, for aught I know, 
some retain them to this very day ; sure 1 am that many re- 
member the particulars of this surprising affair, who are 
now living in that island. 

The letter being very remarkable and singular in all its 
circumstances, I shall present it to the reader word for word, 
as it was given into my hands, together with some others 
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which he wrote afterwards, in all which I am assured by 
very credible persons, and undoubted authorities, there are 
not the least alterations, but what the version of it from the 
then Scotch manner of expression into a more modern 
English dress, made absolutely necessary. 

My Dearest Father, 

The same odd variety of accident, which put it out of 
my power to be personally present with you for so long a 
time, put it likewise out of my power to write to you. At 
last fortune has so ordered it, that 1 can send a letter to you 
before I can come myself, and it is written expressly to tell 
you the adventures I have met with, which have detained 
me this tedious space of time from my dear father, and be- 
cause the same captain of a ship that brings you this, might 
as easily have brought your son to speak for himself. I shall 
in the next place lay before you the necessity there is for my 
stay a little longer among the strange natives of the country 
where I now inhabit, and where I am, in a manner, become 
naturalized. 

You have, no doubt of it, been informed by my companions, 
some of whom 1 hope got safe back again, if not all, that 1 
was lost, where many a brave man has perished before me, 
by going over the high precipices of the mountain Brassah, 
in a basket, sliding down by a rope. 1 must suppose I have 
given you the anguish of a father for a son, who you thought 
had lost his life by such a foolhardy attempt, and I implore 
your pardon with all the power of filial contrition, penitence, 
and duty. You have always showed me such singular marks of 
paternal affection, that I know your receipt of this letter will 
fill your heart with joy, and cause you to sign me an absolution 
and free pardon for all the errors I have committed, and think 
the sufferings I have undergone for my rashness and in- 
discretion, a sufficient atonement for my crime of making you 
by my undutifulness, a partner of my sorrows. To free you 
,the more from this uneasiness, I know 1 need only tell you, 
that every grief of mine is gone excepting one, which is, that 
1 must still lose the pleasure of seeing you a little longer. 
There was never surely a more bitter night than that which 
must by me be for ever remembered, when I was lost in the 
mountain of Brassah, where 1 must, for aught I know, have 
lived for ever a wild single inhabitant, but that the storm 
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which made the night so uneasy to me, rendered the first ap- 
proach of daylight, beyond measure delightful. The first 
providential glimpse of the morning gave me a view of a ship 
driven by the tempest into a creek of the rock, that was by 
nature formed like a harbour ; a miraculous security of de- 
liverance, as I thought, both for the ship’s crew and myself. 
I made all the haste I could, you may be sure, to them, and 
I found them to be Dutchmen that were come for fish ; but 
in lieu of fish I instructed them to load it with eggs and fowl, 
which we compassed very happily in a short space of time, 
and I was to be a sharer with the captain in the lading, and 
bargained to go for Holland, to sec the sale, and nature of the 
traffic ; but when we were at sea, after much bad weather, 
we made towards Zealand, but we were driven upon the 
coast of Finland by a new storm, and thence into Lapland, 
where I now am, and from whence 1 send you this letter. 

I could not come into a place so properly named for my 
reception; as I had been undutiful to you, and fortune 
seemed to make me an exile, or a banished man, by way of 
punishment for the vices of my youth ; so Lapland (which is 
a word originally derived from the Finland word lappi^ that 
is, exiles, and from the Sweden word lapy signifying banished, 
from which two kingdoms most of our inhabitants were ban- 
ished hither, for not embracing the Christian religion), was 
certainly the properest country in the world to receive me. 

When first I entered this country, I thought I was got 
into quite another world ; the men are all of them pigmies 
to our tall, brawny Highlanders ; they are, generally speak- 
ing, not above three cubits high, insomuch that though the 
whole country of Lapland is immensely large, and I have 
heard it reckoned by the inhabitants to be above a hundred 
German leagues in length, and fourscore and ten in breadth, 
yet 1 was the tallest man there, and looked upon as a giant. 
The district in which 1 live now, is called Uma Lapmark. 
You must understand, sir, that when I landed at North Cape, 
in Kimi Lapmark, another district of Lapland, there was at 
that time a most beautiful lady come to see a sick relation of 
her father’s, who was prefect, or governor of Uma Lapmark, 
which is a post of great distinction. This lady, by being 
frequently in the company of French merchants, who traffic 
now and then in that province of Uma Lapmark, understood 
French, and having heard of a man six foot and a half high. 
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desired to see me, and when I came, she happened mightily 
to like my person ; and she talked French, which when I 
answered, she made great signs of joy, that she could com- 
municate her sentiments to me, and she told me who 
she was, how rich, and that not one in the company be- 
sides could understand a syllable we said, and so 1 might 
speak my mind freely to her; she told me the customs 
of the country, that it was divided into cantons, like our 
shires, and those cantons into rekars, or certain grounds 
allotted to families, that are just like our clans. As she was 
beyond measure beautiful, she was extremely good humoured, 
a thing rarely to be met among Lapland women, of a better 
stature than her country women, and very rich, and of good 
birth : I thought it would be a prodigious turn of fortune, 
for a man in my circumstances, if I could make any progress 
in her heart, which she seemed a little to open to me, in such 
a manner, for the beginning, as if such a successful event, if 
managed with prudence, might not be despaired off. Souls 
that are generous are apt to love, and compassion is the best 
introducer of love into a generous bosom, and that was the 
best stock I had to go upon in my courtship ! I told her of 
all my calamities, my dangers, and my escapes ; the goodness 
of my birth, as being allied to one of the greatest nobles in 
our island ; and still she would ask me to tell it her over 
again, though every time I told it, just at such and such 
passages, she was forced to drop the tears from her eyes. 
In fine, I grew more in love with her, more out of a 
sense of gratitude now, than by the power of her charms be- 
fore ; the matter in a few days went so far, that she owned to 
me I had her heart. As to marriage, I did not then know 
the custom of the nation ; I thought that if it proved only 
dangerous to me, I loved her so well that I intended to 
marry her, though the law was to pronounce me dead for it ; 
but I did not know whether it might not bo perilous for her 
too, to engage in such a state with me, and I resolved in that 
case, rather to be singly unhappy, than to involve her in 
distress, and make her the fair companion of my woes. I 
would not tell her so, for fear she should out of love hide 
from me those dangers, and therefore using a kind sort of 
dissimulation, I conjured her to tell me the laws and customs 
of marriages in that country to a tittle, and that nothing 
should hinder us from happiness. She told me exactly, as I 
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find since. Our marriage, said she, will be very hard to 
compass ; provided we follow the strict rule of the country. 
For our women here, are bound not to see the man who 
makes their addresses to them, in some time. His way of 
courtship is to come to the parents, and his nearest friends 
and relations must make her father presents, and supplicate 
him like a king, to grant him his daughter. The courtship 
often lasts two or three years, and sometimes has not its 
effect at last ; but if it has, the woman is dragged by her 
father and brother to church, as unwilling to go to be married, 
which is looked upon as a greater part of modesty in her, 
according to the greater disinclination she shows. My father 
and brother, said she, will both be against it ; you have no 
relations in this country to move your suit, I cannot be so 
hypocritical as to be dragged unwillingly to him I own I de- 
sire for my lawful husband, and therefore, as I have an in- 
clination to you, and I dare own I have, I will not follow 
those methods wdiich I disapprove. I have talked with 
several Swedes, and several polite Frenchmen, about their 
manner of espousals, and 1 am told, that when souls are 
naturally united by affection, the couple so mutually and re- 
ciprocally loving, though they had rather have their parents' 
leave if likely to be got, yet, unwilling to be disappointed, 
only go to the next minister’s and marry for better for worse. 
This way I approve of, for where two persons naturally love 
each other, the rest is nothing but a modest restraint to their 
vdshes, and since it is only custom, my own reason teaches 
me there is no error committed, nor any harm done in break- 
ing through it upon so commendable an occasion. 1 have, 
added she, a thousand rein deer belonging to me, beyond my 
father’s power of taking away, and a third share in a rekar 
or clan, that is ten leagues in compass, in the byar or canton 
of Uma Lapmark. This is at my own disposal, and it is all 
your own, if you please to accept of it with me. Our women 
are very coy, when they are courted, though they have never 
so much an inclination to their suitor ; but good reason and the 
commerce I have had with persons of politer nations than 
ours is, teach me that this proceeds entirely from vanity and 
affectation, and the greatest proof of a woman’s modesty, 
chastity, and sincerity, certainly consists, contrary to the 
general corrupted opinion, in yielding up herself into the 
arms of the man she loves. For she that can dally with 
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a heart she prizes, can give away her heart, when she is once 
balked, to any man, even though she dislikes him. You must 
judge, my dear father, I must be touched with a woman that 
was exceeding beautiful, beyond any of her nation, and who 
had thoughts as beautiful as her person. I therefore was all 
in rapture, and longed for the matrimony, but still loved her 
enough to propose the question, I resolved, to her, viz., if it 
would not be in her nation accounted a clandestine marriage, 
and prove of great damage to her. 

To this she answered with ail the wisdom which could be 
expected from a woman who had given such eminent tokens 
of her judgment on other points, amidst a nation so barbarous 
in its manners, and so corrupt in its principles, as Lapland is. 
1 am, said she, answerable to my father, for nothing by our 
laws, having no portion of him, but only what was presented 
me by my relations at my birth, according to custom, in lands 
and rein-deer. My father is but deputy governor ; it is a 
Swede who is the governor of Uma ; and if I pay to him at 
every mart and fair the due tribute, which must either con- 
sist of fifty rein-deer or one hundred and fifty rixdollars, he 
will have the priest that marries us present at the court of 
justice, according to our custom, and keep us in possession of 
our rights, that we may be enabled to pay tribute to the crown 
of Sweden. Indeed, before the abolition of the Birkarti, 
which were our native judges, we could not have married 
thus without danger to us both ; but now there is none at 
all. 

My dear father, you must easily imagine that I could not 
help embracing with all tenderness so dear and so lovely a 
woman. In fine, I am married to her, I have lived very 
happy hitherto, and am now grown more happy, for she is 
big with child ; and likely, before my letter comes to your 
hands, to make you a grandfather of a pretty boy. You will 
perhaps wonder that 1 name the sex of the child before it 
comes into the world, but we have a way in Lapland of find- 
ing that out, which though some judicious people call 
superstitious, I am really persuaded of by experience, and 
therefore I indulged my dear wife’s curiosity, when she sig- 
nified to me she had a mind to make the usual trial, whether 
the child she was going to be delivered of would be a boy or 
a girl. 

You must understand, my dear father, the people here 
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judge of the sex of the child by the moon, unto which they 
compare a big-bellied woman. If they see a star appear just 
above the moon, it is a sign it will be a boy, but, if the star 
be just below the moon, they conjecture her to be big with a 
girl. This observation and remark of Laplanders has, I 
know, been accounted by some, and those wise and judicious 
men too, to be ridiculously superstitious ; but I have been led 
into an easy belief of this mystery, by a mistress that is superior 
to wisdom itself, constant, and therefore probably infallible, 
experience. I therefore indulged my wife in this her request, 
and went with her to the ceremony ; the star appeared above 
the moon, which prognosticates a boy, which I wish may, 
and T scarce doubt will, prove true, and when she is brought 
to bed I will send you word of it. It is remarkable, likewise, 
that a star was seen just before the moon, which we also 
count a very good omen. For it is a custom likewise here 
in Lapland, to consult the moon, as an oracle about the health 
and vigour of the child. If a star be seen just before the 
moon, we count it a sign of a lusty and well grown child, 
without blemish ; if a star comes just after, we reckon it a 
token that the child will have some defector deformity, or die 
soon after it is born. 

Having thus told you the manners of the country I live in 
at present, as much at large as the nature of a letter will 
permit, and related to you my own happy circumstances, and 
the kindly promises of the heavens that are ushering in the 
birth of my child, I would not have you think that I addict 
myself to the superstitions of the country, which are very 
many and groundless, and arising partly from the remainder 
of Pagan worship, which is still cultivated among some of 
the more obstinate inhabitants. I have, on the contrary, 
since I married her, endeavoured to repay my wife’s tempo- 
ral blessings to me with those that are endless, instructed 
her in all the points of religion, and made her perfectly a 
Christian ; and she, by her devotion and prayers for me, 
makes me such amends for it that 1 hope in us two St. 
Paul’s saying will be verified, viz., ‘‘ That the woman shall 
be sanctified in her husband, and the husband shall be sanc- 
tified in his wife.” 

However, I must take notice in this place, with all due 
deference to Christianity, that though I am obliged to applaud 
the prudence and piety of Charles the Ninth of Sweden, who, 
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constituting Swedish governors over this country, abrogated 
their practice of superstitions and art magic upon pain of 
death, yet that king carried the point too far, and inter- 
mingled with these arts the pretensions to the gift of a second- 
eight, which you know how frequent it is with us in Scot- 
land, and which, I assure you, my wife (though she durst not 
publicly own it for fear of incurring the penalty of those 
Swedish laws) does, as it were, inherit (for idl her ancestors 
before her have had it from time immemorial) to a greater 
degree than ever I knew any of our countrywomen or coun- 
trymen. 

One day last week she distracted me between the extremes 
of joy and sorrow. She told me I should see you shortly, 
and that my coming son would grow to be one of the most 
remarkable men in England and Scotland, for his power of 
foresight ; but that I should speedily lose her, and meet with 
difficulties in my own country, in the same manner as my 
father, meaning you, sir, had done before me, and on the 
same account, viz., of civil broils, and intestine wars in 
Scotland. 

These unfortunate parts of her relation I would not conceal 
from you, because the veracity of her notions should appear, 
if they are true, though you may be sure I* much wish they 
all may prove false to the very last ; excepting that wherein 
she tells me, my son will be greatly remarkable, and that I 
shall shortly see my dear father, which 1 daily long for, and 
will endeavour to do as soon as possible. Pray remember me 
to all friends ; being. 

Honoured sir. 

Your most dutiful and loving son, 

* Archibald Campbell. 


THE SECOND LETTER. 

I AM now the happiest man alive ; the prosperous part ol 
my wife’s predictions, which I mentioned to you in my last, 
is come in some measure to pass. The child she has brought 
me proves a boy, and as fine a one as I ever beheld, (if fond- 
ness for my own makes me not blind) ; and sure it cannot 
fondness, because other plain circumstances joined at his 
birth to prove it a more than ordinary remarkable one. He 
VOL. VI. c 
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was born with a caul upon his head, which we count ono of 
the luckiest signs that can be in nature ; he had likewise three 
teeth ready cut through the gums, and we reckon that an un- 
deniable testimony and promise given to the world by nature, 
that she intends such a person for her extraordinary fovourite, 
and that he is born for great things, which I daily beg of 
heaven may come to pass. 

Since 1 have known for some months what it is to be a 
father, it adds a considerable weight to those aifections which 
I had for my wife. I thought that my tenderness for her was 
at the height of perfection before ; which shows how little 
we know of those parts of nature that we have yet never 
tried, and of which we have not yet been allotted our share 
to act upon the stage of life. I find that I did love her then 
as well as a husband could love a wife, that is, a wife without 
a child ; but the love to a wife that has a child, is a feeling 
wonderful and inexpressibly different. A child is the seal 
and the pledge of love. Meditating upon this, has likewise 
doubled my affection to you. I loved you before, as a son, 
and because as such, I felt your tenderness ; but my love is 
much increased now, because I know the tenderness which 
you felt for me as a father. With these pleasing images of 
thought, I often keep you nearer company at this vast dis- 
tance, than when I lived irregularly under your eye. These 
reflections render a solitary life dear to me. And though I 
have no manner of acquaintance with her relations, who hate 
me, as 1 am told, nor indeed with almost any of the inhabi- 
tants, but my own domestics, and those I am forced to deal 
with, yet I have as much, methinks, as 1 wish for, unless 1 
could come over to Shetland and live with you, which I the 
more ardently desire, because I think I and my wife could be 
true comforts to you, in your advanced years ; now I know 
what living truly is. I am daily persuading my wife to go 
with me ; but she denies me with kind expressions, and says, 
she owes too much to the place, however less pleasant in 
itself than other climates, where she had the happiness of first 
joining hands with me in wedlock, ever to part fi*om it. But 
I must explain how I ask, and how she refuses. 1 resolved 
never directly and downrightly to ask her, because I know 
she can refuse me nothing ; and that would be bearing hard 
upon the goodness of her will. But my way of persuading 
her consists in endeavouring to make her in love with the 
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place, by agreeable descriptions of it, and likewise of the 
humane temper of the people ; so that I shortly shall induce 
her to signify to me that it is her own will to come with 
me, and then I shall seem rather to consent to her will, 
than to have moved it over to my own. These hopes I have 
of seeing my dear father very shortly, and I know such news 
would make this letter, which I therefore send, more accept- 
able to him, to whom I will be, 

A most dutiful and 

affectionate son, till death, 

Archibald Campbell. 

P. S. If I cannot bring my wife to change this country for 
another, I have brought her to that pitch of devotion, that 
whenever Providence, which, notwithstanding her •predictions, 
I hope will be long yet, shall call her to change this world for 
another, it will be happy with her there ; she joins with me 
in begging your blessing to me, herself, and our little Duncan, 
whom we christened so, out of respect to the name you bear. 


TUB THIRD LETTER. 

Mt dear Father, 

I AM lost in grief ; I had just brought my wife (her that was 
my wife, for I have none now, I have lost all joy), in the 
mind of coming over to be a comfort to you. But now grief 
will let me say no more than that I am coming to beg com- 
fort from you, and by this I prepare you to receive, when he 
comes, a son in tears and mourning. 

Archibald Campbell. 

P.S. I have a babe, not much above two years old, must 
bear the hardships of travelling over the ice, and all through 
Muscovy, for no ships can stir here for many months ; and I 
cannot bear to live in this inhospitable place, where she died, 
that only could make it easy to me, one moment beyond the 
hrst opportunity I have of leaving it. She is in heaven ; 
that should make me easy, but I cannot ; I am not so good a 
Christian as she was— I am lost and ruined. 
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CHAPTER IL 

AFTER THE DEATH OF MR. DUNCAN CAMPBELL’S MOTHER IN 

LAPLAND, HIS FATHER, ARCHIBALD, RETURNED WITH HIS 

SON TO SCOTLAND. HIS SECOND MARRIAGE, AND HOW 

HIS SON WAS TAUGHT TO WRITE AND READ. 

Mr. Archibald Campbell, having buried his Lapland lady, 
returned to Scotland, and brought over with him his son, Mr. 
Duncan Campbell. By that time he had been a year in his 
own country, he married a second wife ; a lady whom I had 
known very welh for some yeai’s, and then I first saw the 
boy ; but, as they went into the western islands, I saw them 
not again in three years. She being, quite contrary to the 
cruel way much in use among stepmothers, very fond of the 
boy, was accustomed to say, she did, and would always think 
him her own son. The child came to be about four years of 
age, as she has related to me the story since, and not able to 
speak one word, nor to hear any noise ; the father of him used 
to be mightily oppressed with grief, and complain heavily to 
his new wife, who was no less perplexed, that a boy so pretty, 
the son of so particular a woman, which he had made his 
wife, by strange accidents and adventures, and a child coming 
into the world with so many amazing circumstances attend- 
ing his birth, should lose those precious senses by which alone 
the social commerce of mankind is upheld and maintained, 
and that he should be deprived of all advantages of education, 
which could raise him to the character of being the great 
man that so many concurring incidents at his nativity promised 
and betokened he would be. 

One day, a learned divine, who was of the university of 
Glasgow, but had visited Oxford, and been acquainted with 
the chief men of science there, happening to be in conversa- 
tion with the mother-in-law of this child, she related to him 
her son’s misfortunes, with so many marks of sorrow, that 
she moved the good old gentleman’s compassion, and excited 
in him a desire to give her what relief and consolation he 
could in this unhappy case. His particular inclination to do 
her good offices, made him recollect, that, at the time he was 
at Oxford, he had been in company with one Doctor Wallis, 
a man famous for learning, who had told him that he had 
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taught a bom deaf and dumb man to write, and to read, and 
even to utter some sounds articulately witp. his mouth ; and 
that he told him he was then going to commit to print the 
method he made use of in so instructing that person, that 
others, in the like unfortunate condition might receive the 
same benefits and advantages from other masters, which his 
^eaf and dumb pupil had received from him. A dumb man 
recovering his speech, or a blind man gaining his sight, or a 
deaf one getting his hearing, could not be more oveijoyed 
than Mrs. Campbell was at these unexpected tidings, and she 
wept for gladness when he told it. The good gentleman 
animated and encouraged her with the kindest promises, and 
to keep alive her hopes, assured her he would send to one of 
the chief booksellers in London to inquire after the book, 
who would certainly procure it him if it was to be got, and 
that afterwards he would peruse it diligently, make himself 
master of Doctor Wallis’s method, and though he had many 
great works upon his hands at that time, he would steal 
from his other studies leisure enough to complete so charit- 
able an office, as teaching the dumb and deaf to read and 
to write, and give her son, who was by nature deprived of 
them, the advantages of speech, as far as art would permit 
that natural defect to be supplied by her powerful inter- 
position. 

When the mother came home, the child, who could hear 
no knocking, and therefore it must be by a strange and inex- 
plicable instinct in nature, was the first that ran to the door, 
and falling in a great fit of laughter, a thing it was not much 
used to before, having on the contrary rather a melancholy 
cast of complexion, it clung round its mother’s knees, incess- 
antly embracing and kissing them, as if just at that time it 
had an insight into what the mother had been doing for it, 
and into its own approaching relief from its misery. 

When the mother came with the child in her Hand to the 
father, to tell him the welcome news, the child burst afresh 
into a great fit of laughter, which continued for an unusual 
space of time ; and the scene of such reciprocal affection 
and joy between a wif^ and her own husband, on so signal 
an occasion, is a thing easier to be felt by parents of a good 
disposition, imagining themselves under the same circum- 
stances, with regard to a child they loved with fondness, than 
to be expressed or described by the pen of any writer. But 
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it is certain, whenever they spoke of this affair, as anybody, 
who knows the impatience of parents for the welfare of an 
only child, may guess, they must be often discoursing it over, 
and wishing the time was come ; the boy, who used seldom 
so much as to smile at other times, and who could never hear 
the greatest noise that could be made, would constantly look 
"wishfully in tlieir iiicos and laugh immoderately, which is a 
plain indication that there was then a wonderful instinct in 
nature, as 1 said before, which made him foretaste his good 
fortune, and, if I may be allowed the expression, the dawn- 
ings as it were of the second-sight, were then pregnant 
within him. 

To confirm this, the happy hour of his deliverance being 
come, and the doctor having procured Mr. Wallis’s book, 
came with great joy, and desired to see his pupil ; scarce 
were the words out of his mouth when the child happened 
to come into the room, and running towards the doctor, fell 
on his knees, kissed his hand eagerly, and laughed as before, 
which to me is a demonstration that he had an insight into 
the good which the doctor intended him. 

It is certain, that several learned men, who have written 
concerning the second-sight, have demonstrated by incontes- 
table proofs, and undeniable arguments, that children, nay, 
even horses and cows, see the second-sight, as well as men 
and women advanced in years. But of this I shall discourse 
at large in its proper place, having allotted a whole future 
chapter for that same subject of second-sightedness. 

In about half a year, the doctor taught his little dumb 
pupil first to know his letters, then to name anything whatso* 
ever, to leave off some savage motions which he had taken of 
his own accord before, to signify his mind by, and to impart 
his thoughts by his fingers and his pen, in a manner as intel- 
ligible, and almost as swiff through the eyes, as that is of 
conveying our ideas to one another, by our voices, through 
the conduits and portholes of the ears. But in little more 
than two years he could write and read as well as anybody. 
Because a great many people cannot conceive this, and others 
pretend it is not to be done in nature, I will a little discourse 
upon Doctor Wallis’s foundation, and show in a manner 
obvious to the most ignorant, how this hitherto mysterious 
help may be easily administered to the deaf and the dumb, 
which shall be the subject of the ensuing chapter. 
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But I cannot conclude this without telling the handsome 
saying with which this child, when not quite six years old, 
as soon as he thought he could express himself well, paid 
his first acknowledgment to his master, and which promised 
how great his future genius was to be, when so witty a child 
ripened into man. ’ The words he wrote to him were these, 
only altered into English from the Scotch. 

Sir, 

It is no little work you have accomplished. My 
thanks are too poor amends ; the world, sir, shall give you 
thanks ; for as 1 could not have expressed myself without 
your teaching me, so those that can talk, -though they have 
eyes, cannot see the things which I can see, and shall tell 
them ; so that in doing me this, you have done a general 
service to mankind. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE METHOD OF TEACHING DEAF AND DUMB PERSONS TO 
WRITE, READ, AND UNDERSTAND A LANGUAGE. 

It is, I must confess, in some measure, amazing to me that 
men, of any moderate share of learning, should not naturally 
conceive of themselves a plain reason for this art, and know 
how to account for the practicability of it, the moment they 
hear the proposition advanced; the reasons for it are so 
obvious to the very first consideration we can make about it^ 
It will be likewise as amazing to me that the most ignorant 
should not conceive it, after so plain a reason is given them 
for it, os I am now going to set down. 

To begin ; how are children at first taught a language that 
can hear ? are they not taught by sounds I and what are 
those sounds, but tokens and signs to the ear, importing and 
signifying such and such a thing ? If, then, there can be 
signs made to the eye, agreed by the party teaching the child, 
that they signify such and such a thing, will not the eye of 
the child convey them to the mind, as. well as the earl They 
are indeed different marks to different senses, but both the 
one and the other do equally signify the same things or 
notions, according to the will of the teacher, and consequently 
must have an equal effect with the person who is to be in- 
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structed, for though the manners 8ignif3dng are different, the 
things signified are the same. 

For example ; if, after having invented an alphabet u^n 
the fingers, a master always keeps company with a deaf child, 
and teaches it to call for whatsoever it wants by such motions 
of the fingers which, if put down by letters, according to each 
invented motion of each finger, would form in writing a word 
of a thing which it wanted ; might not he by these regular 
motions teach its eye the same notions of things, as sounds 
do to the ears of children that hear ? The manner of teach- 
ing the alphabet by fingers, is plainly set down, in the follow- 
ing table. 

When the deaf child has learned by these motions a good 
stock of words, as children that hear first learn by sounds, 
we may, methinks, call not improperly, the fingers of such a 
dumb infant, its mouth, and the eye of such a deaf child, its 
ear. When he has learnt thus far, he must be taught to 
write the alphabet, according as it was adapted to the motions 
of his fingers ; as for instance, the five vowels, a, e, t, o, ii, 
by pointing to the top of the five fingers, and the other 
letters, ft, c, c?, &c., by such other place or posture of a finger, 
as in the above-mentioned table is set forth, or otherwise, it 
shall be agreed upon. When this is done, the marks B, B, 
E, A, D, and so of all other words, corresponding with such 
fingers, conveys through his eyes, unto his head, the same 
notion, viz., the thing signified, as the sound we give to those 
same letters, making the word ^ bread,’ do into our head, 
through the ears. 

This once done, he may be easily taught to understand the 
parts of speech, as the verb, the noun, pronoun, &c., and so, 
by rules of grammar and syntax, to compound ideas, and 
connect his words into a language. The method of which, 
since it is plainly set forth in Doctor Wallis’s letter to Mr. 
Beverly, I shall set it down by way of extract ; that people 
in the same circumstances with the person we treat of, and 
of the like genius, may not have their talents lost for want 
of the like assistai^e. 

When once a deaf person has learned so far as to under- 
stand the common discourse of others, and to express his mind 
tolerably well in writing, I see no room to doubt but that, 
provided nature has endowed him with a proper strength of 
genius, as other men that hear, he may become capable, upon 
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farther improvement, of such farther knowledge as is attain- 
able by reading. For I must here join with the learned 
Doctor Wallis in asserting, as to the present case before us, 
that no reason can be assigned why such a deaf person may 
not attain the understanding of a language as perfectly as 
those that hear ; and with the same learned author I take 
upon me to lay down this proposition as certain, that allow- 
ing the deaf person the like time and exercise, as to other 
men is requisite in order to attain the perfection of a language, 
and the elegance of it, he may understand as well, and write 
as good language, as other men ; and abating only what doth 
depend upon sound, as tones, cadences, and such punctilios, 
no whit inferior to what he might attain to, if he had his 
hearing as others have f 


An Extract from Dr, Willis^ concerning the method of teaching 
the Deaf and Dumb to Read. 

It is most natural, (as children learn the names of things), 
to furnish him by degrees with a nomenclator, containing a 
competent number of names of things common and obvious 
to the eye, that you may show the thing answering to such a 
name, and these digested under convenient titles, and placed 
under them in such convenient order, in several columns, or 
other orderly situation in the paper, as by their position best 
to express to the eye their relation or respect to one another. 
As contraries or correlatives one against the other, subordi- 
nates or appurtenances under their principle, which may 
serve as a kind of local memory. 

Thus, in one paper, under the title mankind, may be 
jdaced, not confusedly, but in decent order, man, woman, 
child (boy, girl). 

In another paper, under the title body, may be written, in 
ISbi convenient order, head (hair, skin, ear), face, forehead, 
eye (eyelid, eyebrow), cheek, nose (nostril), mouth (lip, chin), 
neck, throat, back, breast, side (right side, left side), belly, 
shoulders, arm (elbow, wrist, hand, — ^back, palm), linger 
(thumb, buckle, nail), thigh, knee, leg (shin, calf, ancle), foot 
(heel, sole), toe. 

And when he hath learned the import of words in each 
paper, let him write them in like manner, in distinct leaves 
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or pages of a book, prepared for that purpose, to confirm his 
memory, and to have recourse to it upon occasion. 

In a third paper, you may give him the inward parts ; as 
skull (brain), throat (windpipe, gullet), stomach, guts, heart, 
lungs, liver, spleen, kidney, bladder (urine), vein (blood), 
bone (marrow), flesh, fat, <fec. 

In another paper, under the title beast, may be placed 
horse (stonehorse, gelding), mare (colt), bull (ox), cow, calf. 
Sheep, ram (wether), ewe (lamb), hog, boar, sow, pig, dog, 
(mastiff, hound, greyhound, spaniel), bitch (whelp, puppy), 
hare, rabbit, cat, mouse, rat, &c. 

Under the title bird, or fowl, put cock, capon, hen, chick, 
goose (gander), gosling, duck (drake), swan, crow, kite, 
lark, &c. 

Under the title fish, put pike, eel, place, salmon, lobster, 
crawfish, &c. 

You may then put plants or vegetables under several heads 
or subdivisions of the same head ; as tree (root, body, bark, 
bough, leaf, fruit), oak, ash, apple-tree, pear-tree, vine, &c. 
Fruit : apple, pear, plum, cherry, grape, nut, orange, lemon, 
Flower; rose, tulip, gilliflower herb, (weed), grass, corn, 
wheat, barley, rye, pea, bean. 

And the like of inanimates ; as heaven, sun, moon, star, 
element, earth, water, air, fire ; and under the title earth, — 
clay, sand, gravel, stone. Metal ; gold, silver, brass, copper, 
iron (steel), lead, tin (pewter), glass. Under the title water, 
put sea, pond, river, stream ; under that of air, put light, 
dark, mist, fog, cloud, wind, rain, hail, snow, thunder, light- 
ning, rainbow. Under that of fire ; coal, flame, smoke, soot, 
ashes. 

Under the title clothes, put woollen (cloth, stuff), linen 
(holland, lawn, lockarum), silk, (satin, velvet), hat, cap; 
band, doublet, breeches, coat, cloak, stocking, shoe, boot, 
shirt, petticoat, gown, &c. 

Under the title house, put wall, roof, door, window, case- 
ment, room. 

Under room, put shop, hall, parlour, dining-room, chamber, 
study, closet, kitchen, cellar, stable, &c. 

And under each of these, as distinct heads, the furniture 
or utensils belonging thereunto ; with divisions and subdi- 
visions, as there is occasion, which I forbear to mention, that 
I be not too prolix. . 
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And in like manner, from time to time, may be added 
more collections, or classes of names or words, conveniently 
digested, under distinct heads, and suitable distributions, to 
be written in distinct leaves or pages of his book in such 
order as may seem convenient. 

When he is furnished with a competent number of names, 
though not so many as I have mentioned, it will be season- 
able to teach him under the titles singular and plural, the 
formation of plurals from singulars, by adding 5, or es ; as 
hand, hands ; face, faces ; fish, fishes, &c., with some few 
irregulars, as man, men ; woman, women ; foot, feet ; tooth, 
teeth ; mouse, mice ; louse, lice ; ox, oxen, &c. 

Whicli, except the irregulars, will serve for possessives, to 
be after taught him, which are formed by their primitives 
by like addition of s or es, except some few irregulars, as 
ray, mine ; thy, thine ; our, ours ; your, yours ; his, her, 
hers ; their, theirs, &c. 

And in all those and other like cases, it will be proper 
first to show him the particulars, and then the general title. 

Tlicn teach him in another page or paper, the particles, a, 
an, the, this, that, these, those. 

And the pronouns, I, me, my, mine, thou, thee, thy, thine, 
we, us, our, ours, ye, you, your, yours, he, him, his, she, 
her, hers, it, its, they, them, their, shoes, heirs, who, whom, 
whose. 

Then under the titles substantive, adjective, teach him to 
connect these, as my hand, your head, his foot, his feet, her 
arm, her arms, our hats, their John's coat, William's band, &c. 

And in order to furnish him with more adjectives, under 
the title colours, you may place black, white, gray, green, 
blue, yellow, red, &c., and having showed the particulars, let 
him know that these are called colours. The like for taste 
and smell; as sweet, bitter, sour, stink. 

And for hearing, sound, noise, word. 

Then for touch or feeling, hot, warm, cold, cool, wet, moist, 
dry, hard, soft, tough, brittle, heavy, light, &c. 

From whence you may furnish him with more examples of 
adjectives with substantives ; as white bread, brown bread, 
green grass, soft cheese, hard cheese, ' black hat, my black 
hat, &c. 

And then inverting the order, substantive, adjective, with 
the verb copulative between ; as silver, is white, gold is yel- 
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low, lead is heavy, wood is light, snow is white, ink is black’ 
flesh is soft, bone is hard, I am sick, I am not well, &c.9 
which will begin to give him some notion of syntax. 

In like manner when substantive and substantive are so 
connected ; as gold is a metal, a rose is a flower, they are 
men, they are women, horses are beasts, geese are fowls, larks 
are birds, &c. 

Then as those before relate to quality, you may give him 
some other words relating to quantity. As long, short, broad, 
narrow ; thick, thin ; high, tall, low ; deep, shallow, great, 
big, small (little), much, little ; many, few, full, empty ; whole, 
part, piece ; all, some, none, strong, weak, quick, slow, equal, 
unequal, bigger, less. 

Then words of figure ; as straight, crooked, plain, bowed, 
concave, hollow, convex ; round, square, three-square, sphere, 
globe, bowl, cube, die, upright, sloping, leaning forward, 
leaning backward, like, unlike. 

Of gesture ; as stand, lie, sit, kneel, sleep. 

Of motion ; as move, stir, rest, walk, go, come, run, leap, 
ride, fall, rise, swim, sink, drawn, slide, creep, crawl, fly, pull, 
draw, thrust, throw, bring, fetch, carry. 

Then words relating to time ; place, number, weight, mea- 
sure, money, &c., are, in convenient time, to be showed him 
distinctly ; fbr which the teacher, according to his discretion, 
may take a convenient season. 

As likewise the time of the day ; the days of the week, the 
days of the month, the months of the year, and other things 
relating to the almanack, which he will quickly be capable 
to understand, if once methodically shown him. 

As likewise the names and situation of places and countries, 
which are convenient for him to know ; which may be or- 
derly written in his book, and showed him in the map of 
London, England, Europe, the world, &c. 

But these may be done at leisure, as likewise the practice 
of arithmetic, and other like pieces of learning. 

In the mean time, after the concord of substantive and 
adjective, he is to be showed by convenient examples, that 
of the nominative and verb ; as, for instance, I go, you see, he 
sits, they stand, the fire burns, the sun shines, the wind blows, 
the rain falls, the water runs, and the like, with the titles in 
the top nominative verb. 

After this, under .the titles nominative verb, accusative, 
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give him examples of verbs transitive ; as I see you, you see 
me, the fire burns the wood, the boy makes the fire, the 
cook roasts the meat, the buUer lays the cloth, we eat our 
dinner. 

Or even with a double accusative ; as, you teach me writ- 
ing or to write, John teacheth me to dance, Thomas, tell me 
a tale, &c. 

After this you may teach him the flexion or conjugation of 
the verb, or what is equivalent thereunto ; for in our English 
tongue each verb hath but two tenses, the present and the 
preter ; two participles, the active and the passive ; all the 
rest is performed % auxiliaries, which auxiliaries have no 
more tenses than the other verbs. 

Those auxiliaries are, do, did, will, would, shall, should, 
may, might, can, could, must, ought, to, have, had, am, be, 
was. And if by examples you can insinuate the signification 
of these few words, you have taught him the whole flexion 
of the verb. 

And here it will be convenient, once for all, to write him 
out a full paradigm of some one verb, suppose ^to see,’ through 
all those auxiliaries. 

The verb itself hath but these four words to be learned, 
see, saw, seeing, seen, save that after thou, in the second 
person singular, in both tenses, we add est, and in the third 
person singular, in the present tense, eth or es, or instead 
thereof, st, th, s, and so in all verbs. 

Then to the auxiliaries, do, did, will, would, shall, should, 
may, might, can, could, must, ought, to, we join the indefinite 
see. And after have, had, am, be, was, the passive particle 
seen, and so for all other verbs. 

But the auxiliary, < am,’ or ^ be,’ is somewhat irregular in a 
double form. 

Am, art, is; plural are; was, wast, was; plural were. 

Be, beest, be ; plural be ; were, wert, were ; plural were. 

Be, am, was, being, been. 

Which, attended with the other auxiliaries, make us the 
whole passive voice. 

All verbs, without exceptions, in the active participle, are 
formed by adding ing, as see, seeing ; teach, teaching, &c. 

The preter tense and the participle are formed regularly, 
by adding ed, but are often subject to contractions and other 
irregularities, sometimes the same in both, sometimes different, 
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and therefore it is convenient here to give a table of verbs, 
especially the most usual, for those three cases, which may 
at once teach their signidcaiion and formation ; as boil, boiled : 
roast, roasted, roasted; bake, baked, baked, &c. ; teach, 
taught, taught; bring, brought, brought; buy, bought, 
bought, &c. ; see, saw, seen ; give, gave, given ; take, took, 
taken ; forsake, forsook, forsaken ; write, wrote, written, &c. ; 
with many more fit to be learned. 

The verbs being thus dispatched, he is then to learn the 
prepositions, wherein lies the whole regimen of the noun. 
For diversity of cases we have none, the force of which is to 
be insinuated by convenient examples, suited to their different 
significations; as for instance, of a piece 0 / bread, a pint of 
wine, the colour of a pot, the colour of gold, a ring of gold, a 
cup of silver, the mayor of London, the longest of all, &c. 

And in like manner, for, off, on, upon, to, unto, till, until, 
from, at, in, within, out, without, into, out of ; about, over, 
under ; above, below ; between, among; before, behind, after ; 
for, by, with, through, against, concerning; and by this 
time he will be pretty well enabled to understand a single 
sentence. 

In the last place, he is in like manner to be taught conjunc- 
tions, which serve to connect not words only, but sentences ; 
as and, also ; likewise, either or whether ; neither, nor, if, 
then, why, wherefore, because, therefore, but, though, yet, 
&c. ; and these illustrated by convenient examples in each 
case, as. Because I am cold, therefore I go to the fire, that I 
may be warm, for it is cold weather. 

If it were fair, then it would be good walking, but however, 
though it rain, ^et 1 must go, because I promised ; with other 
like instances. 

• And by this time his book, if well furnished with plenty of 
words, and those well digested under several heads, and in 
good order, and well recruited from time to time as new 
words occur, will serve him in the nature of a dictionary 
and gi*ammar« 

And in case the deaf person be otherwise of a good natural 
capacity, and the teacher of a good sagacity, by this method, 
proceeding gradually step by step, you may, with diligence 
and due application of teacher and learner, in a year’s time, 
or thereabouts, perceive a greater progress than you would 
expect, and a good foundation laid for farther instruction in 
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matters of religion and other knowledge which may be taught 
by books. 

It will be convenient all along to have pen, ink, and paper, 
ready at hand, to write down in a word what you signify to 
him by signs, and cause him to write, or show how to write 
what he signifies by signs, which way of signifying their 
mind by signs deaf persons are often very good at ; and w'e 
must endeavour to learn their language, if I may so call it, 
in order to teach them ours, by showing what words answer 
to their signs. 

It will be convenient, also, as you go along, after some 
convenient progress made, to express, in as plain language 
as may be, the import of some of the tables; as for 
instance : — 

The head is the highest part of the body, the feet the 
lowest part ; the face is the fore part of the head, the forehead 
is over the eyes, the cheeks are under the eyes, the nose is 
between the cheeks, the mouth is under the nose and above 
the chin, <&c. 

And such plain discourse put into writing, and particularly 
explained, will teach him by degrees to understand plain 
sentences; and like advantages a sagacious teacher may 
take, as occasion offers itself from time to time. 

This extract is mostly taken out of the ingenious Dr. Wallis, 
and lying hid in that little book, which is but rarely inquired 
after and too scarcely known, died in a manner with that 
great man. And as he designed it for the general use of 
mankind that laboured under the misfortune of losing those 
two valuable talents of hearing and speaking, I thought it 
might not be amiss (in the life of so particular a dumb person 
as I am writing) to give them this small but particular frag- 
ment of grammar and syntax. 

It is exactly adjusted to the English tongue ; because such 
are the persons with whom the Doctor had to deal, and such 
the persons whose benefit alone I consult in this treatise. 

One of the chief persons who was taught by Dr. Wallis 
was Mr. Alexander Popham, brother-in-law (if I am not 
mistaken) to the present Earl of Oxford ; and he was a very 
great proficient in this way ; and though he was born deaf 
and dumb, understood the language so well as to give under 
his hand, many rare indications of a masterly genius. 

The uncle of his present Sardinian Majesty, as I have been 
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credibly informed, had the want of the same organs, and yet 
was a perfect statesman, and wrote in five or six different 
languages elegantly well. 

Bishop Burnet, in his book of travels, tells us a wonderful 
story, almost incredible ; but tells it as a passage that de- 
serves our belief. It is concerning a young lady at Genoa, 
who was not only deaf and dumb, but blind, too, it seems, into 
the bargain ; and this lady, he assures us as a truth, could, 
by putting her hand on her sister’s mouth, know everything 
she said. 

But to return back to England. We have many rare in- 
stances of our own countrymen, the principal of whom I shall 
mention, as their names occur to my memory. Sir John 

Gawdy, Sir Thomas Knotcliff, Sir Gostwick, Sir Henry 

Lydall, and Mr. Richard Lyns of Oxford, were all of this 
number, and yet men eminent in their several capacities, for 
understanding many authors, and expressing themselves in 
writing with wonderful facility. 

In Hatton garden, there now lives a miracle of wit and 
good nature, I mean the daughter of Mr. Loggin, who, though 
bom deaf and dumb, (and sh^e has a brother who has the same 
impediments), yet writes her mlTid down upon any subject 
with such acuteness as would amaze learned men themselves 
and put many students that have passed for wits, to the blush, 
to see themselves so far surpassed by a woman amidst that 
deficiency of the common organs. If anybody speaks a 
word distinctly, this lady will, by observing narrowly the 
motion of the speaker’s lips pronounce the word afterwards 
very intelligibly. 

As there are a great many families in England and Ireland 
that have several, and some even have five or six dumb persons 
belonging to them ; and as a great many more believe it im- 
possible for persons born deaf and dumb to write and read, 
and have thence taken occasion to say and assert that Mr. 
Campbell could certainly speak, I could never think it a di- 
gression in the history of this man’s life to set down the 
grammar by which he himself was taught, and which he has 
taught others (two of which scholars of his are boys in this 
town), partly to confute the slander made against him, and 
partly for the help of others dumb and deaf, whose parents 
may by these examples be encouraged to get them taught. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

YOUNG DUNCAN CAMPBELL RETURNS WITH HIS MOTHER TO 
EDINBURGH. THE EARL OP ARGYLE’s OVERTHROW. THE 
RUIN OP MR. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL AND HIS DEATH. 

YOUNG Duncan’s practice in prediction at Edinburgh 

WHILE YET A BOY. 

Our young boy, now between six and seven years of agc> 
half a Highlander and half a Laplander, delighted in wearing 
a little bonnet and plaid, thinking it looked very manly in his 
countrymen, and his father, as soon as he was out of his 
hanging sleeves, and left off his boy’s vest, indulged him 
with that kind of dress, which is truly antique and heroic. 
In this early part of his nonage he was brought to Edinburgh 
by his mother-in-law, where I myself grew afresh acquainted 
with her, his father being then but lately dead, just after the 
civil commotion, and off and on, I liave known him ever 
since, and conversed with him very frequently during tliat 
space of time, which is now about three or four and thirty 
years, so that whatever I say concerning him in the future pages 
1 shall relate to the reader from my own certain knowledge, 
which, as I resolved to continue anonymous, may, perhaps, not 
have so much weight and authority as if 1 had prefixed my 
name to the account. Be that as it will, there are hundreds 
of living witnesses that will justify eacli action I relate, and 
his own future actions while he lives will procure belief and 
credit to tlie precedent ones, which I am going to record ; so 
that if many do remain infidels to ray relations, and will not 
allow them exact (the fate of many as credible and more im- 
portant historians than myself), I can however venture to 
flatter myself that greater will be the number of those who 
will have a faith in my writings than of those who will reject 
my accounts as incredible. 

Having just spoke of the decease of Mr. Archibald Camp- 
bell, the father of our young Duncan Campbell, it will not be 
amiss here to observe how true the predictions of his Lapland 
mother were, which arose from second-sight, according to the 
notices given by the child’s father, to his grandfather, in his 
letter from Lapland, even before it was born, which sliows 
VOL. VI. D 
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that the infant held this second-sighted power, or occult faculty 
of divination, even by inheritance. 

In the year 1C85, the Duke of Monmouth and the Earl of 
Argyle sailed out of the ports of Holland without any obstruc- 
tion, the Earl of Argyle in May, with three ships for Scotland, 
and Monmouth in June, with the same number for Eng- 
land. 

The Earl setting out first, was also the first at landing. 
Argyle having attempted to land in the north of Scotland, 
and being disappointed by the vigilance of the Bishop of the 
Orc^des, landed in the west, and encamped at Dunstalfnage 
Castle, in the province of Lorn, which had belonged to him. 
He omitted nothing that might draw over to him all the 
malcontents in the kingdom, whom he thought more numer- 
ous than they afterwards appeared to be. He dispersed about 
his declarations, wherein, after protesting that he had taken 
up arms only in defence of religion and the laws, against an 
unjust usurper (so he styled James the Second), he invited all 
good Protestants, and such Scotch as would assert their liberty, 
to join him against a prince, he said, who was got into the 
throne to ruin the Reformation, and to bring in Popery and 
arbitrary power. Next he sent letters to those he thought 
his friends, among whom was Mr. Archibald Campbell, who, 
according to the vast deference payed by the Scots to their 
chief, joined him, though in his heart of quite a different 
principle, to call them to his assistance. He detached two 
of his sons to make inroads in the neighbourhood, and compel 
some by threats, others by mighty promises, to join him. All 
liis contrivances could not raise him above three thousand 
men, with whom he encamped in the Isle of Bute, where he 
was soon, in a manner besieged by the Earl of Dumbarton, 
with the king’s forces, and several other bodies, commanded 
by the Duke of Gordon, the Marquis of Atliol, the Earl of 
Arran, and other great men, who came from all parts to quench 
the fire before it grew to a head. 

The Earl of Argyle being obliged to quit a post he could 
not make good, went over into a part of the country of his 
own name, where, having hastily fortified a castle called 
Ellingrey, he put into it the arms and ammunition taken out 
of his ships, which lay at anchor under the cannon of a fort 
he erected near that place. There his rout began ; for going 
out from the castle with his forces to make an incursion, one 
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of his parties was defeated by the Marquis of Atliol, who 
slew four hundred of his men ; and Captain Hamilton, who 
attacked his ships with some of the king’s, and took them 
without any resistance. 

The Earl of Dumbarton advancing towards him, at the 
same time, by long marches, while he endeavoured to secure 
himself by rivers, surprised him passing the Clyde in the 
village of Killern, as he was marching towards Lenox. 
Dumbarton coming upon them at night, would have stayed 
till the next day to attack the rebels, but tliey gave him not 
so much time, for they passed the river in the night, in such 
confusion, that being overcome by fear, they dispersed as 
soon as over. Argyle could scarce rally so many as would 
make him a small guard, which was soon scattered again ; 
Dumbarton having passed the river, and divided his forces 
to pursue those that fled, Argyle had taken guides to con- 
duct him to Galloway; but they mistaking the way, and 
leading him into a bog, most of those that still followed him 
quitted their horses, every man shifting for himself. 

Argyle himself was making back alone towards the Clyde, 
when two resolute servants, belonging to an officer in the king’s 
army meeting him, though they knew him not, bid him sur- 
render. He fired at and missed them ; but they took better 
aim, and wounded him with a pistol ball. Then the earl 
drawing his two pistols out of the holsters, quitted his horse, 
that was quite tired, and took the river. A country fellow, 
who came with those two, that had first assaulted him, pur- 
sued him with a pistol in his hand ; the earl would have 
fired one of his, but the flint failing he was dangerously 
wounded in the head by the peasant. He discovered him- 
self as he fell senseless, crying out. Unfortunate Argyle. 
This nobleman, how far soever he may be thought misled in 
principle, was certainly in his person a very brave and a very 
gallant hero. They made haste to draw him out and bring 
him to himself ; after which, being delivered up to the officers, 
the erring, unfortunate great man, was conducted to Edin- 
burgh and there beheaded. 

Many gentlemen that followed the fortunes of this great 
man, though not in his death, they shared in all the other 
calamities attending his overthrow. They most of them fled 
into the remotest isles and the obscurest corners of all Scot- 
land ; contented with the saving of their lives ; they grew 
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exiles and banished men of their own making, and abdicated 
their estates before they were known to be forfeited, because, 
for fear of being informed against by the common fellows 
they commanded, they durst not appear to lay their claims. 
Of this number was Mr. Archibald Campbell, and this new 
disaster wounded him deep into the very heart, after so many 
late misadventures, and sent him untimely to the grave. 
He perfectly pined away and wasted ; he was six months 
dying inch by inch, and the difference between his last breath 
and his way of breathing during all that time, was only, 
tliat he expired with a greater sigh than he ordinarily fetched 
every time when he drew his breath. 

Everything the Lapland lady had predicted so long before, 
being thus come to pass, we may the less admire at the 
wonders performed by her son, when we consider this faculty 
of divination to be so derived to him from her, and grown as 
it were hereditary. 

Our young prophet, who had taught most of his little 
companions to converse with him by finger, was the head at 
every little pastime and game they played at. Marbles, 
which he used to call children’s playing at bowls, yielded 
him mighty diversion ; and he was so dexterous an artist at 
shooting that little alabaster globe from between the end of 
his forefinger and the knuckle of his thumb, that he seldom 
missed hi ting plum, as the boys call it, the marble he aimed 
at, though at the distance of two or three yards. The boys 
always when they played coveted to have him on their side, 
and by hearing that he foretold other things, used to consult 
him, when they made their little matches, which were things 
of great importance in their thoughts, who should get the 
victory. He used commonly to leave these trifles undecided, 
but if ever he gave his opinion in these trivial aflfairs, the 
persons fared well by their consultation, for his judgment 
about them was like a petty oracle, and the end always 
answered his prediction. But I would have my reader 
imagine, that though our Duncan Campbell was himself but 
a boy, he was not consulted only by boys; his penetration 
and insight into things of a high nature, got air, and being 
attested by credible witnesses won him the esteem of persons 
of mature years and discretion. 

If a beautiful young virgin languished for a husband, or* a 
widow’s mind was in labour to have a second venture of in- 
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fants by another spouse; if a housekeeper had lost anything 
belonging to her master, still little Duncan Campbell was at 
hand; he was the oracle to be applied to, and the little 
chalked circle, where he was diverting himself with his play- 
fellows near the cross at Edinburgh, was frequented with as 
much solicitation, and as much credit, as the tripos of Apollo 
was at Dolphos in ancient times. 

It was highly entertaining to see a young blooming beauty 
come and slily pick up the boy from his company, carry him 
home with as much eagerness as she would her gallant, 
because she knew she should get the name of her gallant out 
of him before he went, and bribe him with a sugarplum to 
write down the name of a young Scotch peer in a green 
ribbon that her mouth watered after. 

How often after he has been wallowing in the dust, have I 
myself seen nice squeamish widows help him up in their gilded 
chariots, and give him a pleasant ride with them, that he 
might tell them they should not long lie alone ; little Duncan 
Campbell had as much business upon his hands as the par- 
sons of all the parishes in Edinburgh. He commonly was 
consulted, and named the couples before the minister joined 
them j thus he grew a rare customer to the toyshop, from 
whence he most usually received fees and rewards for his 
advice. If Lady Betty Such a one was foretold that she 
should certainly have Beau Such a one in marriage, then 
little Duncan was sure to have a hobby-horse from the toy- 
shop, as a reward for the promised fop. If such a widow, 
that was ugly, but very rich, was to be pushed hard for as 
she pretended, though in reality easily won, little Duncan, 
upon insuring her such a captain, or such a lieutenant-co- 
lonel, was sure to be presented from the same child’s ware- 
house, with a very handsome drum, and a silvered trumpet. 

If a sempstress had an itching desire for a parson, she 
would, upon the first assurance of him, give the little Apollo 
a pasteboard temple, or church, finely painted, and a ring of 
bells into the bargain, from the same toy-office. 

If a housekeeper lost any plate, the thief was certain to 
be catched, provided she took little master into the store 
room, and asked him the question, after she had given him 
his bellyful of sweetmeats. 

Neither were the women only his consulters ; the grave 
merchants, who were anxious for many ventures at sea, 
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applied to the boy for his opinion of their security, and they 
looked upon his opinion to be as safe as the insurance office 
for ships. If he but told them, though the ship was just set 
sail, and a tempest rose just after on the ocean, that it would 
have a successful voyage, gain the port designed, and return 
home safe laden with the exchange of traffic and merchan- 
dize, they dismissed all their fears, banished all their cares, 
set their hearts at ease, and, safe in his opinion, enjoyed a 
calm of mind amidst a storm of weather. 

I myself knew one Count Cog, an eminent gamester, who 
was a person so far from being of a credulous disposition, 
that he was an unbeliever in several points of religion, and 
the next door to an infidel ; yet, as much as he was a stranger 
to faith, he was mastered and overpowered so far in his 
incredulity by the strange events which he had seen come 
frequently to pass from the predictions of this child, that he 
had commonly daily access to this boy to learn his more 
adverse and more prosperous hours of gaming. At first 
indeed he would try, when the child foretold him his ill 
fortune, whether it would prove true, and relying upon the 
mere hazard and turn of the die, he had always, as he 
observed, a run of ill luck on those forbidden days, as he 
never failed of good if he chose the fortunate hours directed 
by the boy. One time above all the rest, just before he was 
departing from Edinburgh, and when the season of gaming 
was almost over — most persons of wealth and distinction 
withdrawing for pleasure to their scats in the country — he 
came to young Duncan Campbell to consult, and was ex- 
tremely solicitous to know how happily or unluckily he 
should end that term, as we may call it, of the gamester’s 
weighty business, viz., play, there being a long vacation 
likely to ensue, when the gaming table would be empty, and 
the box and dice lie idle and cease to rattle. The boy 
encouraged him so well with his predictions on this occasion, 
that Count Cog went to the toyshop, brought him from thence 
a very fine ivory T totum, as children call it, a pretty set of 
painted and gilded little ninepins and a bowl, and a large 
bag of marbles and alloys ; and what do you think the game- 
ster got by this little present and the prediction of the boy? 
why, without telling the least tittle of falsehood, within the 
space of the last week’s play, the gains of Count Cog really 
amounted to no less than 20,000/. sterling neat money. 
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Having mentioned these persons of so many different pro- 
fessions by borrowed names, and perhaps in a manner seem- 
ingly ludicrous, I would not have my reader from hence take 
occasion of looking on my account as fabulous. If I was not to 
make use of borrowed names, but to tell the real characters and 
names of the persons, I should do injury to those old friends 
of his who iirst gave credit to our young seer, while I am en- 
deavouring to gain him the credit and esteem of new ones, 
in whose way it has not yet happened to consult him. For 
many persons are very willing to ask such questions as the 
foregoing ones ; but few or none willing to have the public told 
they asked them ; though they succeeded in their wish, and 
were amply satisfied in their curiosity. I have represented 
them perhaps in a ludicrous manner, because though they are 
mysterious actions they are still the actions of a boy, and 
as the rewards he received for his advices did really and 
truly consist of such toys as I mentioned, so could they not 
be treated of in a more serious manner, without the author’s 
incurring a magisterial air of pedantry, and showing a mind, 
as it were, of being mighty grave and sententious about trifles. 
There are, however, some things of greater weight and im- 
portance done by him in a more advanced stage of life, 
which will be delivered to the public with that exactitude 
and gravity which becomes them; and in some of those 
relations the names of some persons that are concerned shall 
be printed, because it will not at all be injurious to them, or 
because I have their leave, and they are still living to testify 
what I shall relate. 

In the mean time, as the greatest part of his nonage was 
spent in predicting almost innumerable things, which are all, 
however, reducible to the general lieads above mentioned, I 
will not tire the reader with any particulars ; but instead of 
doing that, before I come to show his power of divination, 
in the more active parts of his life, and when after removing 
from Edinburgh to London, he at last made it his public pro- 
fession ; I shall account how such divinations may be made, 
and divert the reader with many rare examples, taken from 
several faithful and undoubted historians, of persons who 
have done the like before him, some in one way, and some 
in another ; though in this he seems to bo peculiar, and to 
be, if 1 may be allowed the expression, a species by himself, 
alone in the talent of prediction ; that he has collected with- 
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in hia own indivirliial capacity all the methods which others 
severally used, and with which they were differently and 
sinjrly gifted in their several ways of foreseeing and foretelling. 

This art of prediction is not attainable any otherwise, than 
by these three ways ; first, it is done by the company of fa- 
miliar spirits and genii, which are of two sorts ; some good 
and some bad ; wlio tell the gifted person the things of which 
he informs other people. Secondly, it is performed by the 
sccond-siglit, which is very various, and differs in most of 
the possessors, it being but a very little in some, very exten- 
sive and constant in others ; beginning with some in their 
infancy, and leaving them before they come to years ; hap- 
pening to others in a middle age, to others again in an old 
age, that never had it before, and lasting only for a term of 
years, and now and tlien for a very short period of time ; and 
in some, intermitting, like fits as it were, of vision, that leave 
them for a time, and then return to be as strong in them as 
ever, and it being in a manner hereditary to some families, 
whose children have it from their infancy, without intermis- 
sion, to a great old age, and even to the time of their death, 
which they often foretell before it comes to pass, to a day, 
nay, even to an hour. Thirdly, it is attained by the diligent 
study of the lawful part of the art of magic. 

lleforc I give the reader an account, as I shall do in three 
distinct discourses, first, concerning the intercourse which 
familiar spirits, viz., the good and bad genii, have had and 
continue to have to a great degree with some select parts of 
mankind ; secondly, concerning the wonderful and almost 
miraculous power of a second-sight, with which many, 
beyond all controversy, have been extraordinarily but visibly 
gifted; and, thirdly, concerning the pitch of perfection to 
which the magic science has been carried and promoted by 
some adepts in 'that mysterious art ; I will premise a few 
particulars about the genii which attended our little Duncan 
Campbell, and about the second-sight which he had when 
yet a child, and when we may much more easily believe that 
the wonders ho performed and wrote of, must have been 
rather brouglit about by the intervention of such genii and 
the mediation of such a sight, than that he could have in- 
vented such fables concerning them, and compassed such 
predictions as seem to want their assistance, by the mere dint 
of a child’s capacity. 
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One day, I remember, when he was about nine years of 
age, going early to the house whei-e he and his mother lived, 
and it being before his mother was stirring, I went into little 
Duncan CampbelFs room to divert myself with him, I found 
him sitting up in his bed with his eyes broad open, but as 
motionless as if he had been aslccj), or even, if it had not 
been for a lively beautiful colour which the little pretty fair 
silver-haired boy always had in his cheeks, as if he had been 
quite dead ; he did not seem so much as to breathe ; the eye- 
lids of him were so fixed and immoveable, that the eyelashes 
did not so much as once shake, which the least motion imag- 
inable must agitate ; not to say that ho was like a person in 
ail ecstacy, he was at least in what we commonly call a 
brown study, to the highest degree, and for the largest space 
of time I ever knew. I, who had been frequently informed 
by people who have been present at the operations of second- 
sighted persons, that at the sight of a vision the eyelids of the 
person are erected, and the eyes continue staring till the 
object vanishes ; I, I say, sat myself softly down on his bed- 
side, and with a quiet amazement observed him, avoiding dili- 
gently any motion that might give him the least disturbance, 
or cause in him any avocation or distraction of mind from the 
business he was so intent upon. I remarked that he held his 
head sideways, with his mouth wide open, and in a listening 
posture, and that after so lively a manner, as, at first general 
thought, made me forget his deafness, and plainly imagine he 
heard something, till the second thought of reflection brought 
into my mind the misfortune that shut up all passage for any 
sound through his ears. After a steadfast gaze, which lasted 
about seven minutes, he smiled, and stretched his arms as 
one recovering from a fit of indolence, and rubbed his eyes ; 
then turning towards me, he made the sign of a salute, and 
hinted to me, upon his fingers, his desire for pen, ink, and 
paper, which I reached him from a little desk that stood at 
his bed’s feet. 

Placing the paper upon his knees, he wrote me the follow- 
ing lines, which together with my answers 1 preserve by me, 
for their rarity, to this very day, and which I have trans- 
cribed word for word, as they form a little series of dialogue. 

Duncan CamphelL I am sorry I cannot stay with you ; but 
I shall see my pretty youth and my lamb by and by, in the 
fields, near a little coppice or grove, where I go often to play 
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with them, and I would not lose their company for the whole 
world ; for they and I are mighty familiar together, and tho 
boy tells me everything that gets me my reputation among 
the ladies and nobility, and you must keep it secret. 

My question. I will be sure to keep it secret ; but how do 
you know you are to meet them there to-day ? Did the 
little boy appoint you ? 

Duncan GamphelL Yes, he did, and signified that he had 
several things to predict to me concerning people, that he 
foreknew would come to me the week following to ask me 
questions. 

My question. But what was you staring at when I came 
in ? 

Duncan Campbell. Why, at that little boy that goes along 
with the lamb 1 speak of, and it was then he made me the 
appointment. 

My question. How does he do it ? Does he write ? 

Duncan Campbell. No, he writes sometimes, but oftener 
he speaks with his fingers, and mighty swift ; no man can do 
it so quick, or write half so soon ; he has a little bell in his 
hand, like that which my mother makes me a sign to shake 
when she wants the servants : with that he tickles my brain 
strangely, and gives me an incredible delight of feeling in 
the inside of my head ; he usually wakes me with it in the 
morning when he comes to make me an appointment. I 
fancy it is what you call hearing, which makes me mighty 
desirous I could hear in your way ; it is sweeter to the feel- 
ing, methinks, than anything is to the taste ; it is just as if 
my head was tickled to death, as my nurse used to tickle my 
sides ; but it is a different feeling, for it makes things like 
little strings tremble in my temples and behind my ears. 
Now I remember, I will tell you what it is like, that makes 
me believe it is like your hearing, and that strange thing 
which you that can speak, call sound or noise : because, 
when I was at church with my mother, who told me the bells 
could be heard ringing a mile off, as I was kneeling on the 
bench, and leaning over the top of the pew and gnawing the 
board, every time tho man pulled the rope, I thought all my 
head beat as if it would come to pieces, but yet it pleased me 
methought, rather than pained me, and I would be always 
gnawing the board when the man pulled tho rope, and I 
told my mother the reason : the feeling of that was some- 
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thing like the little bell, but only that made my head throb, 
as if it would break, and this tickles me, and makes, as it 
were, little strings on the back of my ejirs dance and tremble 
like anything ; is not that like your way of hearing ? If it 
be, it is a sweet thing to hear ; it is more pleasant than to 
see the finest colours in the world; it is something like being 
tickled in the nose with a feather till one sneezes, or like the 
feeling after one strikes the leg when it has been numb, or 
asleep, only with this difference, that those two ways give a 
pain, and the other a pleasure. I remember, too, when I 
had a great cold, for about two months, I had a feeling some- 
thing like it, but that was blunt, dull, confused, and trouble- 
some. . Is not this like what you call hearing ? 

My question , — It is the finest kind of hearing, my dear : 
it is what we call music. But what sort of a boy is that that 
meets you ? and what sort of a lamb f 

Duncan CamphelL Oh ! though they are like other boys and 
other lambs which you see, they are a thousand times prettier 
and finer ? you never saw such a boy nor such a lamb in your 
lifetime. 

My question. How big is he ? As big as you are ? And 
what sort of a boy is he ? 

Duncan CamphelL He is a little little pretty boy, about as 
tall as my knee, his face is as white as snow, and so are his 
little hands ; his cheeks are as red as a cherry, and so are 
his lips ; and when he breathes, it makes the air more per- 
fumed than my mother’s sweet bags that she puts among 
the linen ; he has got a crown of roses, cowslips, and other 
flowers upon his head, such as the maids gather in May ; his 
hair is like fine silver threads, and shine like the beams of 
the sun ; he wears a loose veil down to his feet, that is as 
blue as the sky in a clear day, and embroidered with spangles, 
that look like the brightest stars in the night ; he carries a 
silver bell in one hand, and a book and pencil in the other, 
and he and the little lamb will dance and leap about me in a 
ring as high as my head ; the lamb has got a little silver collar 
with nine little bells upon it ; and every little piece of wool 
upon its back, that is as white as milk, is tied up all round it 
in puffs, like a little miss’s hair, with ribbons of all colours ; 
and round its head, too, are little roses and violets stuck very 
thick into the wool that grows upon its forehead, and behind 
and between its ears, in the shape of a diadem. They first 
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meet me dancing thus ; and after they have danced some time, 
the little boy writes down wonderful things in his book 
which I write down in mine ; then they dance again, till he 
rings his bell, and then they are gone all of a sudden, I know 
not where ; but I feel the tinkling in the inside of my head 
caused by the bell less and less, till I don’t feel it at all, and 
then I go home, read over my lesson in my book, and when I 
have it by heart, I burn the written leaves, according as the 
little boy bids me, or he would let me have no more. But I 
hear the little bell again, the little boy is angry ^ ith me, he 
pulled me twice by the ear, and I would not displease him 
for anything, so I must get up and go immediately to the joy 
and delight of my life. 

I told him he might, if he would promise me to tell me 
farther another time ; he said he would, if I would keep it 
secret. I told him I would, and so we parted ; though just 
befoi'e he went, he said he smelt some venison, and he was 
sure they would shortly have some for dinner ; and nothing 
was so sure as that, my man had my orders to bring a side of 
veiision to me the next day to Mrs. Campbell’s, for I had 
been hunting, and came thither from the death of a deer that 
morning ; and intended, as usual, to make a stay there for 
two or three days. 

There are, I know, many men of severe principles, and 
who are more strict, grave, and formal in their manner 
of thinking, than they are wise, who will be apt to judge 
of these relations as things merely fabulous and chimerical, 
and not contented with being disbelievers by themselves, will 
labour to insinuate into others this pernicious notion, that it 
is a sign of infirmity and weakness in the head to yield them 
credit. But though I could easily argue these Sir Gravities 
down, though a sentence or two would do their business, put 
them beyond the power of replying, and strike them dumb, 
yet do I think it not worth my while ; their greatest and most 
wonted objection against these Eudemons and Kakodemons, 
being, that it arises all from the work of fancy, in persons of a 
melancholic blood. If we consider the nature of this child’s 
dialogue with me, will it not be more whimsically strange 
and miraculous, to say that a child of nine years’ old had 
only a fancy of such things as these, of which it had never 
heard anybody give an account, and that it could, by the 
mere strength of imagination, predict Such things as really 
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after came to pass, than it is, when it does so strangely pre- 
dict things, to believe the child does it in the manner itself 
owns it does, which is by the intervention of a good demon, 
or a happy genius. Departing, therefore, from these singular 
and wise men's opinions, who will believe nothing excellent 
can happen to others, which it has not been their lot to enjoy 
a sliare of, I shall take my farewell hastily of them, with- 
out losing my own time or theirs, in the words of the ingenious 
IVIonsieur le Clerc: Acerhos homims non inoror^ indignos 
quippe, qiii lujec stadia tractent, nut quorum judicii ulla ratio 
habeatur. 

I shall rather see how far these things have lain open to 
the eyes of, and been explained by the ancient sages ; I will 
relate who among them were happy in their genii, and who 
among the moderns, whose examples may be authorities for 
our belief; I will set down as clearly as I can what percep- 
tion men have had of genii or spirits by the sense of seeing ; 
what by the sense of hearing ; what by the sense of feeling, 
touching, or tasting ; and in fine, what perception others have 
had of these genii by all the senses, what by dreams, and what 
by magic, a thing rarely to be met with at once in any single 
man, and which seems particular to the child, who was the 
subject of our last little historical ficcount. When I have 
brought examples and the opinions of wise philosophers, and 
the evidence of undeniable witnesses, which one would think 
sufficient to evince persons of the commerce men have with 
spirits, if they were not past all sense of conviction ; I shall, 
not so much to corroborate what I say, as to shame some 
wiseacres, who would by their frail reason scan all things, 
and pretend to solve the mysteries ascribed to spirits, as facts 
merely natural, and who would banish from the thoughts of 
men all belief of spirits whatsoever, I shall, I say, in order to 
put to shame these wiseacres, if they have any shame left, 
produce the opinions of the Fathers as divines, show the 
doctrines of spirits in general to be consistent with Christianity, 
that they are delivered in the Scripture and by Christian 
tradition, in which, if they will not acquiesce, I shall leave 
them to the labyrinth of their own wild opinions, which in 
the end will so perplex their judgments of things, that they 
will be never able to extricate themselves ; and these different 
heads will be the subject of the chapter ensuing ; and will, or 
I am greatly mistaken, form both an instructive, edifying, and 
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entertaining discourse, for a reader really and truly intelli- 
gent, and that has a good taste and relish for sublime 
things. 


CHAPTER V. 

AN ARGUMENT PROVING THE PERCEPTION WHICH MEN HAVE, 
AND HAVE HAD, BY ALL TUB SENSES, AS SEEING, HEAR- 
ING, ETC., OP DEMONS, GENII, OR FAMILIAR SPIRITS. 

It is said in the ninth book of the Morals of Aristotle, It is 
better to come at the probable knowledge of some things 
above us in the heavens, than to be capable of giving many 
demonstrations relating to things here below. This is no 
doubt an admirable proposition, and speaks the lofty aims of 
that sublime mind from whence it proceeded. Among all 
the disquisitions in this kind, none seem to me more excellent 
than those which treat concerning the genii that attend upon 
men, and guide them in the actions of life. A genius, or 
demon, of the good kind, is a sort of mediate being, between 
human and divine, which gives the mind of man a pleasant 
conjunction with angelic and celestial faculties, and brings 
down to earth a faint participation of the joys of heaven. 
That there have been such fortunate attendants upon wise 
men, we have many rare instances. They have been ascribed 
to Socrates, Aristotle, Plotinus, Porphyrins, lamblicus, Chicus, 
Scaliger, and Cardan. The most celebrated of all these 
ancients, was Socrates ; and as for his having a genius, or 
demon, we have the testimonies of Plato, Xenophon, and 
Antisthenes, his contemporaries, confirmed by Laertius, 
Plutarch, Maximus Tyrius, Dion Chrysostomus, Cicero, 
Apuleius, Ficinus, and others ; many of the moderns, besides 
Tertullian, Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, Austin, and others; 
and Socrates himself, in Plato’s Theage, says, By some divine 
lot I have a certain demon which has followed me from my 
childhood as an oracle ; and in the same place intimates that 
the, way he gained his instruction, was by hearing the demon’s 
voice. Nothing is certainly so easy as for men to be able to 
contradict things, though never so well attested, with such an 
air of truth as to make the truth of the history doubted by 
others as well as themselves, where no demonstrative proof 
can be brought to convince them. This has been the easy 
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task of those who object against the demon of Socrates ; but 
when no demonstrative proof is to had on either side, does 
not wisdom incline us to lean to the most probable ? Let us 
then consider whether the evidences are not more credible, 
and witnesses of such a thing are not persons of more authority 
than these men are, who vouchsafe to give no reason but their 
own incredulity, for maintaining the contrary, and whether 
those, therefore, by the right rule of judging, ought not much 
sooner than these, to gain over our assent to their assertions ? 

We will, however, laying aside the histories of those ancient 
times, the sense whereof, by various readings and interpre- 
tations being put upon the words, is rendered obscure and 
almost unintelligible, descend to more modern relations, the 
facts whereof shall be placed beyond doubt, by reason of the 
evidences we will bring to attest them, and shall consequently 
prove the perception men have of spirits, or genii, by every 
sense. 


SECTION I. 

We will first begin as to the perception of spirits by the 
sight. 

Mr. Glanvil, in his Collections of Relations, for proving 
Apparitions, Spirits, &c., tells us of an Irishman that had like 
to have been carried away by spirits, and of the ghost of a 
man, who had been seven years dead, that brought a medicine 
to his bed-side. 

The relation is thus : — 

A gentleman in Ireland, near to the Earl of Orrery’s, send- 
ing his butler one afternoon to buy cards, as he passed a field, 
to his wonder, he espied a company of people sitting round 
a table, with a deal of good cheer before them, in the midst 
of the field ; and he, going up towards them, they all arose 
and saluted him, and desired him to sit down with them ; 
but one of them whispered these words in his ear : Do 
nothing this company invites you to. Hereupon he refused 
to sit down at the table, and immediately table and all that 
belonged to it were gone, and the company are now dancing 
and playing upon musical instruments. And the butler being 
desired to join himself with them, but he refusing this also, 
they all fall to work, and he not being to be prevailed with 
to accompany them in working, any more than in feasting or 
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dancing, they all disappeared, and the butler is now alone ; 
but instead of going forwards, home he returns, as fast as he 
could drive, in a great consternation ; and was no sooner 
entered his master’s door, but he fell down and lay some time 
senseless, but coming again to himself, he related to his master 
what had passed. 

The night following, there comes one of his company to his 
bed-side, and tells him, that if he offered to stir out of the 
doors the next day, he would be carried away. Hereupon he 
kept within ; but towards the evening, having need to make 
water, he adventured to put one foot over the threshold 
(several standing by), wiiich he had no sooner done but they 
espied a rope cast about his middle; and the poor man 
was hurried away with great swiftness, they following him as 
fast as they could, but could not overtake him ; at length 
they espied an horseman coming towards him, and made signs 
to him to stop the man whom he saw coming near him, and 
both ends of the rope, but nobody drawing ; when they met 
he laid hold of one end of the rope, and immediately had a 
smart blow given him over his arm with the other end ; but 
by this means the man was stopped, and the horseman brought 
him back with him. 

The Earl of Orrery hearing of these strange passages, sent 
to the master to desire him to send this man to his house, 
which he accordingly did ; and the morning following, or 
quickly after, he told the earl that his spectre had been with 
him again, and assured him that that day he should most cer- 
tainly be carried away, and that no endeavours should avail 
to the saving of him ; upon this he was kept in a large room 
with a considerable number of persons to guard him, among 
whom was the famous stroaker, Mr. Greatrix, who was a 
neighbour. There were, besides other persons of quality, 
two bishops in the house at the same time, who were con- 
sulted concerning the making use of a medicine, the spectre 
or ghost prescribed, of which mention will be made anon, but 
they determined on the negative. 

Till part of the afternoon was spent, all was quiet ; but at 
length he was perceived to rise from the ground, whereupon 
Mr. Greatrix and another lusty man clapped their arms over 
his shoulders, one of them before him, and the other behind, 
and weighed him down with all their strength ; but he was 
forcibly taken up from them, and they were too weak to keep 
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their hold, and for a considerable time he was carried into the 
air, to and fro over their heads, several of the company still 
running under him to prevent his receiving hurt if he should 
fall ; at length he fell, and was caught before he came to the 
ground, and had by that means no hurt. 

All being quiet till bed-time, my lord ordered two of his 
servants to lie with him, and the next morning he told his 
lordship, that his spectre was again with him, and brought a 
wooden dish with grey liquor in it, and bid him drink it off‘; 
at the first sight of the spectre he said he endeavoured to 
awake his bed-fellows ; but it told him, that that endeavour 
should be in vain ; and that he had no cause to fear him, he 
being his friend, and he that at first gave him the good advice 
in the field, which had he not followed, he had been before 
now perfectly in the power of the company he saw there ; ho 
added, that he concluded it was impossible but that he should 
have been carried away the day before, there being so strong 
a combination against him ; but now he could assure him 
there would be no more attempts of that nature, but he being 
troubled with two sorts of sad fits, he had brought that liquor 
to cure him of them, and bid him drink it; he peremptorily 
refusing, the spectre was angry, and upbraided him with great 
disingenuity, but told him, however, he had a kindness for 
him, and that if he would take plantain juice he should be 
well of one sort of fits, but he should carry the other to his 
grave ; the poor man having by this somewhat recovered him- 
self, asked the spectre whether by the juice of plantain he 
meant that of the leaves or roots? It replied. The roots. 

Then it asked him whether he did not know him ? He 
answered. No ; it replied, I am such a one ; the man answered 
he had been long dead ; 1 have been dead, said the spectre or 
ghost, seven years, and you know that I lived a loose life, 
and ever since, I have been hurried up and down in a restless 
condition with the company you saw, and shall be to the day 
of judgment; then he proceeded to tell him, that had he 
acknowledged God in his ways, he had not suffered such 
severe things by their means ; and farther said, you never 
prayed to God before that day you met with this company in 
the fields. 

This relation was sent to Dr. Henry More by Mr. E. Fow- 
ler, who said, Mr. Greatrix told it several persons ; the Lord 
Orrery also owned the truth of it ; and Mr. Greatrix told it 
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to Dr. Henry More himself, who particularly inquired of Mr. 
Greatrix about the man’s being carried up into the air, above 
men’s heads, in the room, and he did expressly affirm that he 
was an eye-witness thereof. 

A vision which happened to the ingenious and learned 
Dr. Donne, may not improperly be here inserted. Mr. 
Isaac Walton, writing the life of the said doctor, tells us, that 
the doctor and his wife, living with Sir Robert Drury, who 
gave them a free entertainment at his house in Drury-lane, it 
happened that the Lord Ilaye was by King James sent in an 
embassy to the French King, Henry IV., whom Sir Robert 
resolved to accompany, and engaged Dr. Donne to go with 
them, whose wife was then with child, at Sir Robert’s house. 
Two days after their arrival at Paris, Dr. Donne was left 
alone in that room in which Sir Robert and he and some 
other friends had dined together. To this place Sir Robert 
returned within half an hour ; and as he left so he found Dr 
Donne alone, but in such an ecstacy, and so altered in his 
looks, as amazed Sir Robert to behold him, insomuch that he 
earnestly desired Dr. Donne to declare what had befallen him 
in the short time of his absence. To which Dr. Donne was 
not able to make a present answer ; but after a long and per- 
plexed pause, did at last say, 1 have seen a dreadful vision, 
since I saw you ; I have seen my dear wife pass twice by me, 
through this room, with her hair hanging about her shoulders, 
and a dead child in her arms ; this I have seen since I saw 
you. To which Sir Robert replied, Sure, sir, you have slept 
since I saw you, and this is the result of some melancholy 
dream, which I desire you to forget, for you are now awake. 
To which Dr. Donne’s reply was, I cannot be surer that I now 
live than that I have not slept since I saw you, and am as 
sure at her second appearing she stopped and looked me in 
the face and vanished. Rest and sleep had not altered Dr. 
Donne’s opinion the next day; for he then affirmed this 
vision with a more deliberate and so confirmed a confidence^ 
that he inclined Sir Robert to a faint belief that the vision 
was true, who immediately sent a servant to Drury house, 
with a charge to hasten back and bring him word whether 
Mrs. Donne were alive ; and if alive, what condition she was 
in as to her health. The twelfth day the messenger returned 
with this account ; that he found and left Mrs. Donne very 
sad and sick in bed, and that after a long and dangerous 
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labour she had been delivered of a dead child, and upon 
examination the abortion proved to be the same day, and 
about the very hour that Dr. Donne affirmed he saw her pass 
by in his chamber. Mr. Walton adds this, as a relation which 
will beget some wonder, and well it may, for most of our 
world are at present possessed with an opinion that visions 
and miracles are ceased, and though it is most certain that two 
lutes both being strung and tuned to an equal pitch, and 
then one pLayed upon, the other, that is not touched, being 
laid upon the table at a fit disUiiice, will, like an echo to a 
trumpet, warble a faint, audible harmony in answer to the 
same tune, yet many will not believe that there is any such 
thing as a sympathy with souls, &c. 

SECTION II. 

I shall next relate some little histories to show what percep- 
tion men have had of spirits by the sense of hearing. For, as 
Wierus says, spirits appear sometimes invisibly, so that only 
a sound, voice, or noise, is perceived by men, viz., a stroke, 
knocking, whistling, sneezing, groaning, lamenting, or clap- 
ping of the hands, to make men attent to inquire or answer. 

In Luther’s Colloquia Mensalia, &c., set forth in Latin, at 
Frankfort, anno 1557, it being a different collection from 
that of Aurifaber, which is translated from high Dutch into 
English. We have the following relation : — 

It happened in Prussia, that as a certain boy was born, 
there presently came to him a genius, or what you please to 
call it, for I leave it to men’s judgments, who had so faithful a 
care of the infant, that there was no need either of mother or 
servant ; and, as he grew up, he had a like care of him ; he 
went to school with him, but so, that he could never be seen 
either by himself, or any others in all his life. Afterwards ho 
travelled into Italy, he accompanied him, and whensoever 
any evil was like to happen to him, either on the road or in 
the inn, he was perceived to foretell it by some touch or 
stroke ; he drew off his boots as a servant ; if he turned his 
journey another way, he continued with him, having the 
same care of him in foretelling evil ; at length he was made a 
canon ; and as, on a time, he was sitting and feasting wiia 
his friends in much jollity, a vehement stroke was struck (»-* 
a sudden on the table, so that they were ull lei rifled ; presently 
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the canon said to Lis friends, be not afraid, some great evil 
hangs over my head. The next day he fell into a great fever, 
and the fit continued on him for three whole days, till he died, 
miserably. 

Captain Henry Bell, in his narrative prefixed to Luther’s 
Table, printed in English, anno 1652, having aequainted us 
how the German copy printed of it had been discovered 
under ground, where it had lain hid fifty-two years, that 
edition having been suppressed by an edict of the Emperor 
Kudolphus the second, so that it was death for any person to 
keep a copy thereof ; and having told us that Casparus van 
Spar, a German gentleman, with whom he was familiarly 
acquainted, while he negotiated affairs in Germany for King 
James the first, was the person that discovered it, anno 1626, 
and traiioinitted it into England to him, and earnestly desired 
him to translate the said book into English, says, he ac- 
cordingly set upon the translation of it many times, but was 
always hindered from proceeding in it by some intervening 
business. About six weeks after he had received the copy, 
being in bed with his wife, one night, between twelve and one 
of the clock, she being asleep, but himself awake, there 
appeared to him an ancient man standing at his bed-side, nr- 
raye<l all in white, having a long and broad white beard 
hanging down to his girdle, who taking him by his right ear, 
said thus to him : Sirrah ! will you not take time to translate 
that book which is sent unto you out of Germany ? I will 
shortly provide for you both place and time to do it ; and 
then he vanished. Hereupon, being much affrighted, he fell 
into an extreme sweat, so that his wife awaking and finding 
him all over wet, she asked him what he ailed? He told her 
what he had seen and heard; but he never regarded visions 
nor dreams, and so the same fell out of his mind. But a fort- 
night after, being on a Sunday ; at his lodging in King-street, 
"Westminster, at dinner with his wife, two messengers were 
sent from the whole council-board, with a warrant to carry 
him to the Gate-house, Westminster, there to be kept till 
farther order from the lords of the council ; upon which war- 
rant he was kept there ten whole years close prisoner, where he 
spent five years of it in translating the said book, having good 
cause to be mindful of the old man’s saying : I will shortly 
provide for you both place and time to translate it. 

Though the perception of spirits chiefly affects the hearing 
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and seeing faculties, yet are not the other senses without some 
participation of these genial objects, whether good or evil ; 
for, as St. Austin says. The evil work of the devil creeps 
through all the passages of the senses ; he presents himself 
in figures, applies himself to colours, adheres to sounds, in- 
troduces odours, infuses himself in savours, and fills all the 
passages of intelligence ; sometimes cruelly tormenting with 
grief and fear, sometimes sportingly diverting man or taunting 
with mocks ; and on tlie other hand, as the Vjarned Walter 
Hilton, a great master of contemplative life, in his vSeale of 
Perfection sets forth, that appearances or representations to 
the corporeal senses may be both good and evil. 

But before I conclude upon this head, to give still more 
weight and authority to the perception men have had of these 
genii, both by the senses of hearing and seeing, I will relate 
two very remarkable fragments of history of this kind, told 
us by persons who demand our credit, and done within the 
memory of our grandfathers and fathers. 

The first is concerning that Duke of Buckingham who 
was stabbed by Felton, August the twenty-third, 1628. 

Mr. Lilly, the astrologer, in his book entituled Monarchy 
or No Monarchy, in England, printed in quarto, 1651 ; having 
mentioned the Duke of Buckingham, writes as follows : 
Since I am upon the death of Buckingham, I shall relate a 
true story, of his being admonished often of the death he 
should die, in this manner : — 

An aged gentlemen, one Parker, as I now remember, 
having formerly belonged unto the duke, or of great ac- 
quaintance with the duke’s father, and now retired, had a 
demon appeared several times to him in the shape of Sir 
George Villiers, the duke’s father : this demon walked many 
times in Parker’s bedchamber, without any action of terror, 
noise, hurt, or speech ; but at last, one night, broke out in 
these words : Mr. Parker, I know you loved me formerly, 
and my son George at this time very well, I would have you 
go from me, you know me very well to be his father, old Sir 
George Villiers of Leicestershire, and acquaint him with these 
and these particulars, &c. ; and that he above all refrain the 
council and company of such and such, whom he then nomi- 
nated, or else he will come to destruction, and that suddenly, 
Parker, thougli a very discreet man, partly imagined himself 
in a dream all this time; and being unwilling to proceed upon 
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no better grounds, forbode addressing himself to the duke ; 
for he conceived, if he should acquaint the duke with the 
words of his father, and the manner of his appearance to him, 
such apparitions being not usual, he should be laughed at 
and thought to dote, in regard he was aged. Some few nights 
past without farther trouble to the old man, but not very 
many nights after, old Sir George Villiers appeared again, 
walked quick and furiously in the room, seemed angry with 
Parker, and at last said, Mr. Parker, I thought you had been 
my friend so much, and loved my son George so well, that 
you would have acquainted him with what I desired, but I 
know you ha\ c not done it ; by all the friendship that ever 
was betwixt you and me, and the great respect you bear my 
son, I desire you to deliver what I formerly commanded you 
to my son. The old man seeing himself thus solicited, 
promised the d( mon he would, but first argued it thus, that 
the duke was not easy to be spoken withal, and that he would 
account him a vain man to come with such a message from 
the dead : nor did he conceive the duke would give any credit 
to him ; to which the demon thus answered : If he will not 
believe you have this discourse from me, tell him of such a 
secret, and named it, which he knows none in the world ever^ 
knew but myself and him. Mr. Parker being now well 
satisfied that he was not asleep, and that the apparition was 
not a vain delusion, took a fit opportunity, and seriously ac- 
quainted the duke with his father's words and the manner of 
his apparition. The duke laughed heartily at the relation, 
which put old Parker to a stand, but at last he assumed 
courage, and told the duke that he acquainted his father's 
ghost with what hefound nowtobe true, viz., scorn and derision. 
But, my lord, says he, your father bid me acquaint you by 
this token, and he said it was such as none in the world but 
your two selves did yet know. Hereat the duke was amazed 
and much astonished, but took no warning or notice thereof, 
keeping the same company still, advising with such counsellors 
and performing such actions as his father by Parker counter- 
manded. Shortly after, old Sir George Villiers, in a very 
quiet but sorrowful posture, appears again to Parker, and said, 
Mr. Parker, I know you delivered my words to George, my 
son, I thank you for so doing, but he slighted them, and now 
I only request this more at your hands, that once again you 
repair to my son, and tell him that if he will not amend, and 
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follow the counsel I have given him, this knife or dagger, and 
with that he pulled a knife or dagger from under his gown, 
shall end him ; and do you, Mr. Parker, set your house in order, 
for you shall die at such a time. Mr. Parker once more en- 
gaged, though very unwillingly, to acquaint the duke with the 
last message, and so did; but the duke told him to trouble him 
no farther with such messages and dreams, and told him he 
perceived he was now an old man and doted ; and within a 
month after, meeting Mr.Parker onLainbeth bridge, said. Now, 
Mr. Parker, what say you of your dream? AYho only returned ; 
Sir, I wish it may never have success, &c. But within six 
weeks after, he was stabbed with a knife, according to his 
father’s admonition beforehand, and Mr. Parker died soon 
after he had seen the dream or vision performed. 

This relation is inserted also in the great Lord Clarendon’s 
History, and in Sir R. Baker’s Chronicle. The Lord Claren- 
don, in his History, vol. i. lib. i., having given some relations, 
says, that amongst others, there was one, meaning this of 
Parker, which was upon a better foundation of credit than 
usually such discourses are founded upon. And he tells us 
that Parker was an officer in the king’s wardrobe in Windsor 
Castle, of a good reputation for honesty and discretion, and 
then about the age of fifty years or more. This man had, in 
his youth, been bred in a school in the parish where Sir 
George Villiers, the father of the duke li\ ed, and had been 
much cherished and obliged in that season of his age by the 
said Sir George, whom afterwards he never saw. About six 
months before the miserable end of the Duke of Buckingham 
the apparition was seen. After the third appearance, he 
made a journey to London, where the court then was ; he 
was very well known to Sir Ralph Freeman, one of the 
masters of the requests, who had married a lady that was 
nearly allied to the duke, and was himself well received by 
him. He informed the duke with the reputation and honesty 
of the man, and Sir Ralph Freeman carried the man the 
next morning, by five of the clock, to Lambeth, according to 
the duke’s appointment, and there presented him to the duke, 
who received him courteously at his landing, and walked in 
conference near an hour with him, and Sir Ralph’s and the 
duke’s servants at such a distance that they heard not a 
word ; but Sir Ralph always fixed his eyes on the duke, who 
Bometimes spoke with great commotion and disorder; and 
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the man told Sir Ralph in their return over the water, 
that when he mentioned those particulars that were to gain 
him credit, the duke’s colour changed, and he swore he could 
come to that knowledge only by the devil ; for that those 
particulars were known only to himself and to one person 
more, who, he was sure, would never speak of them. So far 
the Lord Clarendon. 

I will now subjoin an authentic relation, which Mr. 
Beaumont tells us at the end of his book of Genii, or 
Familiar Spirits, printed in the year 1705, he had just before 
received from the mouth of the then Bishop of Gloucester 
himself. It is as follows, word for word : — 

Sir Charles Lee, by his first lady, had only one daughter, 
of which she died in childbirth ; and when she died, her 
sister, the Lady Everard, desired to have the education of 
the child ; and she was by her very well educated till she 
was marriageable ; and a match was concluded for her with Sir 
William Perkins, but was then prevented in an extraordinary 
manner. Upon a Thursday night, she thinking she saw a 
light in her chamber after she w'as in bed, knocked for her 
maid, who presently came to her ; and she asked why she 
left a candle burning in her chamber ? The maid said she 
left none, and there was none, but what she brought with her 
at that time. Then she said it was the fire ; but that the 
maid told her was quite out, and said she believed it was 
only a dream : whereupon she said it might be so, and 
composed herself again to sleep ; but about two of the clock 
she was awakened again, and saw the apparition of a little 
woman between her curtain and her pillow, who told her she 
was her mother, and that she was happy, and that by twelve 
of the clock that day she should be with her; whereupon 
she knocked again for her maid, called for her clothes, and 
when she was dressed, went into her closet, and came not 
out again till nine ; and then brought out with her a letter, 
sealed, to her father, brought it to her aunt, the Lady 
Everard, told her what had happened, and desired that, as 
soon as she was dead, it might be sent to him ; but the lady 
thought she was suddenly fallen mad ; and thereupon sent pre- 
sently away to Chelmsford for a physician and surgeon, who both 
came immediately, but the physician could discern no indica- 
tion of what the lady imagined, or of any indisposition of 
her body ; notwithstanding, the lady would needs have her 
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let blood, which was done accordingly ; and when the young 
woman had patiently let them do what they would with her, 
she desired that tiio chaplain might be called to read prayers, 
and when prayers were ended, she took her guitar and psalm 
book, and sat down upon a chair without arms, and played 
and sung so melodiously and admirably, that her music 
master, who was then there, admired at it; and near the 
stroke of twelve, she rose and sat herself down in a great 
chair with arms, and presently fetching a strong breathing or 
two, immediately expired, and was so suddenly cold as was 
much wondered at by the physician and surgeon. She died 
at Waltham, in Essex, three miles from Chelmsford ; and 
the letter was sent to Sir Charles, at his house in Warwick- 
shire ; but he was so afflicted with the death of his daughter, 
that he came not till she was buried : but when he came he 
caused her to be taken up, and to be buried by her mother 
at Edmonton, as she desired in her letter. This was about 
the year one thousand six hundred and sixty-two or sixty- 
three ; and this relation the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester had from Sir Charles Lee himself ; and Mr. 
Beaumont printed it in his book above mentioned, from the 
bishop’s own mouth. 

The relations which I have given above, are not like the 
trifling accounts too often given of these things, and there- 
fore causing grave ones to be ridiculed in common with them.- 
They are of that nature, that, whoever attempts to ridicule 
them, will, instead of turning them into jest, become the ob- 
ject of ridicule himself. 

The first story, which has in it such amazing circumstan- 
ces, and such uncommon and dreadful incidents concerning 
the butler in Ireland, is, as the reader sees, attested by no 
less a personage than an Earl of Orrery, two bishops, and 
many other noblemen and gentlemen being present and 
eyewitnesses of what the earl said. What greater testimohy 
would the most incredulous have ? They say such things 
are told for interest. What interest could an earl and 
many noblemen have in promoting such an imposture ? The 
incredulous say, likewise, great and learned men delight 
sometimes in putting frauds upon the world, and after laugh 
at their credulity. Would a number of noble laymen choose 
two prelates to carry on such a fraud ; and would two 
pious bishops probably combine with several, and some 
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servants there present, in spreading such a deceit ? It is 
past believing, and it demands the strictest of moral faith 
that can be given to the most unquestioned history that the 
pen of man ever wrote. 

The second story is founded, first, upon the experience of 
one of the most ingenious men of that age, Dr. Donne, and 
then upon the proof made by his friend Sir Robert Drury, 
who could at first scarce believe it ; and shall we doubt the 
credit of men, whose company, for their credit be it spoken, 
a British ambassador was proud of gaining. 

The third story is told by Luther himself, who began the 
great work of the Reformation. 

The fourth is told by one that was a king^s public minister 
and told from his own trial of the matter, where he could 
have no interest in the telling it. 

The fifth is related by those great historians, the Lord 
Clarendon and Sir Richard Baker, as a truth relied upon by 
themselves, and fit to be credited by their readers. 

The sixth and last was related to Mr. Beaumont, by the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, who received the account from 
Sir Charles Lee himself, to whose granddaughter the matter 
happened. 

Men who will not believe such things as these, so well 
attested to us, and given us by such authorities, because they 
did not see them themselves, nor anything of the like nature, 
ought not only to deny the demon of Socrates, but that there 
was such a man as Socrates himself ; they should not dispute 
the genii of Caesar, Cicero, Brutus, Marc Antony, but avow 
that there were never any such men existing upon earth, and 
overthrow all credible history whatsoever. Meanwhile, all 
men, but those who run such lengths in their fantastical incredu- 
lity, will, from the facts above mentioned, rest satisfied that 
there are such things as evil and good genii, and that men 
have sometimes a commerce with them by all their senses, 
particularly those of seeing and hearing, and will not there- 
fore be startled at the strange fragments of histories which I 
am going to relate of our young Duncan Campbell, and look 
Upon some wonderful adventures which he performed by the 
intervention of his familiar demon or genius, as falsehoods, 
only because they are uncommon and surprising, more espe- 
cially since they were not done in a corner, but by an open 
way of profession of a predictor of things, in the face of the 
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metropolis of London, where he settled young, as will appear 
in the progress of his life. However, some people, notwith- 
standing all this, may allege, that though a man may have a 
genius appear to him, so as to convey into his mind, through 
liis senses, the knowledge of things thjit are to come to pass, 
yet this happens but on very eminent and extraordinaiy occa- 
sions. The murder, for example, of a prime minister, and the 
favourite of a monarch, in such a manner as it was performed 
on tlie great Duke of Buckingham, by Felton, was a thing 
so uncommon, that it might perhaps deserve, by the permission 
of Heaven, an uncommon prediction ; the others likewise are 
instances eminent in their way, particularly that of the lady 
Everard’s niece ; for that young lady being then marriageable, 
and a treaty for that end being on foot with Sir William 
Perkins, the Divine Providence foreseeing that such a state 
might call away her thoughts, hitherto bent on him and 
spiritual affairs, and fix them on the trifles of this world, 
might perhaps permit her to be called by a holy mother to 
the state of happiness she before her enjoyed, lest her 
daughter’s mind should change, and she go into the ways of 
a sinner. But if these supereminent, these scarce and rare 
examples, may be admitted of man’s holding a conversation 
with the spiritualized beings of another world ; it will, how- 
ever, be far below the dignity of human reason, methinks, 
to make such large concessions to people who pretend to 
converse that wonderful way, as to allow them the credit 
of being able to do it upon every slight occasion, and every 
indifferent occurrence of human life. 

I cannot help acknowledging, that a man of wisdom may 
at first thought, make such an objection ; but reflection will 
presently retract it, and the same good sense that taught him 
to make an objection so well upon the first thought, will teach 
him, upon second thoughts, to acquiesce in the answer. 

Infants may have, no doubt, the benefit of such an attending 
genius, as well as people more advanced in years ; as may be 
seen in one of the instances, which is a very famous one, 
relating to the boy born in Prussia, who was attended by one 
constantly, from the time of his birth to his death. Besides, 
it is a mistake in the understanding to imagine, that death, 
which is the determination and end of life, is of more con- 
sequence to be known than the manner of regulating that life ; 
for in reality, according to the right way "of considering death, 
or the determination of a man’s lift, derives its importance 
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from the steps which he took in the due regulation of it ; and 
therefore, every, the least stop proper to be taken for the due 
regulation of life, is of more consequence to be known than 
the death of a person, though this at first sight carries the 
face of significance, and the other nothing better than the 
look of a trifle. Marriage, for example, is a step in life of 
the utmost importance, whether we consider that estate with 
regard to this, or the next world. Death is but the finishing 
of one person, but marriage may be the introducing of many 
into the world with happiness ; it is therefore a thing of more 
importance to be known before-hand, and consequently more 
worthy of the communication of a genius, to the man with 
whom he conversed. Posidonius tells us, that a certain 
Rhodian dying, nominated six of his equals, and said who 
should die first, who next, and so on, and the event answered 
the prediction ; why, then, though some people are apt to 
make a jest of it, may not a man, by the intervention of his 
good genius, tell a woman that is to have six husbands, who 
she shall have first, who next, and so on, and the event 
answer the prediction ? If men of learning may acquire such 
knowledge as to attain to extraordinary things by their or- 
dinary faculties, why may not ordinary things be taught others 
in this extraordinary way ? For will anybody say that it is 
easier for a man to accommodate himself to the knowledge of a 
demon or genius than for a demon or genius to accommodate 
himself to the knowledge of a man ? Certain it is, indeed, 
that if this good genius, that induces a man with a pro- 
phetic kind of science, be anything resembling a good angel, 
the primary end of his being permitted to direct mankind 
must consist in things relating more to their welfare here- 
after : yet I know not why they may not sometimes inspire, 
or openly direct them in human knowledge, and in things 
relating to human life, so they are of a good tendency; 
more especially since such a good inspiration may be a 
counterbalance to the bad knowledge which some have 
been inspired with by evil spirits. I would not be thought 
to go too far in a point of this nature, and have, therefore, 
though perhaps I could say much more if I followed entirely 
my own private opinion, and would venture to introduce it 
here, in order to communicate it to others, and make it a 
public one, said no more on this head than what divines 
generally teach. 

But the most unexceptionable mistress, that teaches these 
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things to be in nature, is experience. If we had very many 
people gifted this way, the extraordinary thing would have 
been become ordinary, and therefore I cannot help wondering 
that it should be so ordinary a thing for wise men themselves 
to wonder too much at things because they are extraordinary, 
and suspect them as frauds because they are uncommon. 

There has scarce been any period of time in which some 
person of this prophetic class has not existed, and has not 
been consulted by the greatest of men, and their predictions 
found at the long run to come true ; ignorant men always 
rise to their belief of them by experience, and the most 
learned men submit their great opinions to experience, but 
your men of middling talents, who make up their want of 
reason with bustling obstinacy and noisy contradiction, have 
been and still continue to be their own opposers, and without 
discovering the reason for what they say, they content them- 
selves with having the laugh on their sides, and barely affirm- 
ing without proving, that it is a kind of ideal juggle and 
intellectual legerdemain, by which these modern predictors 
impose things upon the eye of reason, as the corporeal eye is 
imposed upon by sleight of hand ; but it is a strange thing 
that men of such quick reason cannot give us a sample of the 
frauds. Thus, I remember to have read, I cannot tell where, 
the story of some courtiers, who, when a great artist of 
legerdemain was to act before the King, pretended to be so 
quick -sighted, that nothing he did should escape their dis- 
covery, were left by his nimble fingers in the dark, and 
forced at last with blushes to own they had no better eyes 
than other people. In a word, if people will be led by sus- 
picions and remote possibilities of fraud and contrivance of 
such men, all historical truth shall be ended, when it consists 
not with a man’s private humour or prejudice to admit it. 
Now, therefore, to prove by experience and undeniable 
testimonies, that these kind of genii will submit to little offices, 
m order to bring men to greater good, I will give three or 
four curious passages that will set the reasonable reader 
at ease, and prepare him for reading the passages of Mr. 
Campbell’s life with pleasure, and as a fine history of wonder- 
ful facts, that, though they seem to surpass belief, yet ought 
to have his credit. 

What in nature can be more trivial than for a spirit to 
employ himself in knocking on a morning at a wainscot jby 
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the bed’s-head of a man who got drunk over-night, according 
to the way that such things arc ordinarily explained? And 
yet I shall give you such a relation of this, that not even 
the most devout and precise Presbyterian will offer to call in 
question. For Mr. Baxter, in his Historical Discourse of 
Apparitions, writes thus : — 

There is now in London an understanding, sober, pious 
man, oft one of- my hearers, who has an elder brother, a 
gentleman of considerable rank, who, having formerly seemed 
pious, of late years does often fall into the sin of drunkenness, 
he often lodges long together here in his brother’s house ; and 
whensoever he is drunk and has slept himself sober, some- 
thing knocks at his bed’s-head, as if one knocked on a wainscot; 
when they remove his bed it follows him ; besides other loud 
noises, on other parts where he is, that all the house hears ; 
they have often watched him, and kept his hands lest ho 
should do it himself. His brother has often told it me, and 
brought his wife, a discreet woman, to attest it ; who avers, 
moreover, that as she watched him, she has seen his shoes 
under the bed taken up, and nothing visible to touch them. 
They brought the man himself to me, and when we asked him 
how he dare sin again after such a warning, he had no excuse : 
but being persons of quality, for some special reason of worldly 
interest, I must not name him. 

Two things are remarkable in this instance, says Mr. 
Baxter. First, what a powerful thing temptation and fleshly 
concupiscence is, and what a hardened heart sin brings men 
to ; if one rose from the dead to warn such sinners, it would 
not of itself persuade them. 

Secondly, says Mr. Baxter, it poses me to think what kind 
of spirit this is that has such a care of this man’s soul, which 
makes me hope he will recover. Do good spirits dwell so 
near us, or are they sent on such messages? or is it his 
guardian angel ? or is it the soul of some dead friend that 
suffers? and yet, retaining love to him, as Dives to his 
brethren, would have him saved? God yet keeps such things 
from us in the dark. 

So far we have the authority of the renowned and famous 
Mr. Baxter, who makes this knocking of the spirit at the bed’s- 
head, though what we commonly call frivolous, an im- 
portant errand. 

Another relation of this kind was sent to Mr. John Bean- 
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mont, whom I myself personally know, and which he has in- 
serted in his Account of Genii, or Familiar Spirits, in a letter 
by an ingenious and learned clergyman of Wiltshire, who had 
given him the relation likewise before, by word of mouth. 
It is as follows ; — 

Near eighty years since, in the parish of Wilcot, which is 
by Devizes, in the vicar’s house, there was heard for a con- 
siderable time the sound of a bell constantly tolling every 
niglit. The occasion was this: A debauched person who 
lived in the parish came one night very late and demanded 
the keys of the church of the vicar, that he might ring a peal, 
which the vicar refused to let him have, alleging the un- 
seasonableness of the time, and that he should, by granting 
his desires, give a disturbance to Sir George Wroughton and 
his family, whose house adjoined the churchyard. Upon this 
refusal, the fellow went away in a rage, threatening to be re- 
venged of the vicar, and going some time after to Devizes, 
met with one Can tie or Cantlow, a person noted in those days 
for a wizard, and he tells him how the vicar had served him, 
and begs his help to be even with him. The reply Cantle 
made him was this ; Does he not love ringing f he shall have 
enough of it : and from that time a bell began to toll in his 
house, and continued so to do till Cantle’s death, who con- 
fessed at Fisherton gaol, in Sarum, where he was confined by 
King James during his life, that he caused that sound, and 
that it should be heard in that place during life. The thing 
was so notorious that persons came from all parts to hear it ; 
and King James sent a gentleman from London on purpose 
to give him satisfaction concerning the truth of the report. 
Mr. Beaumont had likewise this story, as he tells, from the 
mouth of Sir George Wroughton’ s own son ; with this re- 
markable circumstance, that if any in the house put their 
heads out of the window they could not hear the sound, but 
heard it immediately again as soon as they stood in the 
room. 

The reader here sees that good and bad genii exercise them- 
selves upon very little functions, knocking at bed’s-heads, and 
ringing of bells. For proof of this we have the testimonies of 
two divines, of a man of quality and probity, and the same 
satisfaction that a learned king had, who sent to inquire into 
the matter ; and after this there can be, I think, no room for 
doubt. 
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But to carry the point still nearer home ; inasmuch as I 
know some will leave no stone unturned to make the ex- 
traordinary actions which the person whose life I write has 
performed, appear impostures, and inasmuch as for this end 
they may say, that though many people may have been gifted 
in this extraordinary manner, yet not so as to make a pro- 
fession of it, and therefore, from thence they take their sus- 
picions, I shall in this place, to remove every nicest scruple 
they can have touching this affair, give the reader one in- 
stance of this kind likewise, before I proceed with my 
history. 

There lived not many years since a very aged gentlewoman 
in London, in Water-lane, by Fleet-street, whose name was 
Pight, who was endowed with a prophetic spirit ; and the 
ingenious Mr. Beaumont, whom I personally knew, and who 
had a familiar genius himself, gives the world this account of 
her. She was very well known, says he, to many persons of 
my acquaintance now living in London. Among others, a 
gentleman, whose candour I can no way suspect, has told me, 
that he often resorted to her as to an oracle ; and that as soon 
as he came into her presence, she would usually tell him, tliat 
she knew what he was coming for, for that she had seen his 
.spirit for some time before ; and without his saying anything 
to her, she would commonly tell him what the business was 
which he came to consult her about, and what the event of it 
would be ; which he always found to fall out as she said, and 
many other persons now living can testify the like experience 
of her as to themselves. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I am willing to g-ive the 
public one farther little history of the like kind with the fore- 
going ones, with this only difference, that if it be valued ac- 
cording to the worth the world has always attributed to the 
very ingenious person whom it concerns, it will be far the most 
famous of them all, and therefore fittest to finish this chapter, 
and to crown this part of the work, in which we are showing 
that persons have had a perception of genii or spirits, not visible 
at the same time to others. 

The famous Torquatus Tasso, Prince of the Italian poets, 
and scarce inferior to the immortal Virgil himself, and who 
seems to enjoy the intermingled gifts of the most accurate 
judgment of this Latin poet, and the more fertile and copious 
invention and fancy of the Greek one, Homer, strongly as- 
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serted his own experience in this kind. His life was written 
and publishec in French, anno 1692, by D.C. D. D.V. who, in 
liis preface, tells us, that in what he writ he has followed 
chiefly the history given us in Italian by John Baptista Manso, 
a Neapolitan gentleman, who had been a very intimate friend 
to Tasso. In his life, among other things, he acquaints us 
that Tasso was naturally of that melancholic temperament, 
which has always made the greatest men, and that this tem- 
perament being aggravated by many hardships he had under- 
gone, it made him sometimes beside himself, and that those 
melancholic vapours being despatched, he came again to him- 
self, like those that return from fits of the hilling sickness, his 
spirit being as free as before. That, near his latter end, he 
retired from the city of Naples, to his friend Manso, at 
Bisaccia, a small town in the kingdom of Naples, where 
Manso had a considerable estate, and passed an autumn there 
in the diversions of the season. 

And here the French author gives us an account of Tasso’s 
sensible perception of a genius, as follows : — As after these 
amusements, he usually retired to his chamber, to entertain 
himself there with his friend Manso, the latter had the 
opportunity to inquire into one of the most singular eflects 
of Tasso’s melancholy, of this heroic melancholy, as I may 
call it, which raised and brightened his spirit, so far it was 
from depressing or rendering it obscure ; and which, among 
the ancients, would have reasonably caused them to have 
ascribed a familiar demon to him, as to Socrates. They 
were often in a warm debate concerning this spirit, with 
which Tasso pretended to have so free a communication. I 
am too much your friend, said Manso to him one day, not to 
let you know what the world thinks of you concerning this 
thing, and what I think of it myself. Is it possible, that 
being enlightened as you are, you should be fallen into so 
great a weakness as to think you have a familiar spirit ; and 
will you give your enemies that advantage, to be able to 
prove by your own acknowledgment, what they have Already 
published to the world ? You know, they say, you did not 
publish your Dialogue of the Messenger, as a fiction ; but 
you would have men believe that the spirit which you make 
to speak there, was a real and true spirit ; hence men liave 
drawn this injurious consequence, that your studies have em- 
broiled your imagination, so that there is ipade in it a con- 
• VOL. VI. p 
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fused mixture of the fictions of the poets, the inventions of 
the philosophers, and the doctrine of religion. 

1 am not ignorant, answered Tasso, of all that is spread 
abroad in the world on account of my Dialogue ; I have 
taken care divers times to disabuse my friends, both by letter 
and word of mouth : 1 prevented even the malignity of my 
enemies, as you know at the time I published my Dialogue. 
Men could not be ignorant that I composed it for the young 
Prince of Mantua, to whom I would explain after an agree- 
able manner, the principal mysteries of thePlatonic philosophy. 
It was at Mantua itself, after my second flight from Ferrara, 
that I formed the idea of it, and I committed it to paper a 
little after my unfortunate return. I addressed it to this 
prince, and all men might have read in the epistle dedicatory, 
the protestation I there make, that this dialogue, being written 
according to the doctrine of the Platonics, which is not 
always conformable to revealed truths, men must not con- 
found what I expose there as a philosopher, with what I 
believe as a Christian. This distinction is by so much the 
more reasonable, that at that time nothing extraordinary had 
happened to me, and I spake not of any apparition. This 
can be attested by all those with whom I lodged, or whom 
frequented in this voyage ; and therefore there is no reason 
for confounding the fiction of my Dialogue with what has 
happened to me since. I am persuaded of all you say to me, 
replied IMaiiso ; but truly I cannot be of what you believe, at 
present, concerning yourself. Will you imagine that you are 
in commerce with a spirit ? And I ask you, of what order 
is that spirit? Shall we place him in the number of the 
rebels, whom their pride precipitated into the abyss ? or of the 
intelligences, who continued firm in faith and submission to 
their creator? For there is no mean to take in the true 
religion, and we must not fall into the extravagances of the 
gnomes and sylphs of the cabalists. 

Now the spirit in question cannot be a demon : you own 
that instead of inspiring you anything contrary to piety and 
religion, he often fortifies in you the maxims of Christianity : 
he strengthens your faith by profound reasonings, and has 
the same respect with you for sacred names and things. 
Neither can you say that it is an angel ; for though you have 
always led a regular life, and far from all dissoluteness; 
though for sdme years past you have applied yourself after a 
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particular manner, to the duties of a true Christian, you will 
agree with me, that these sorts of favours are not common ; 
that a man must have attained to a high degree of sanctity, 
and not be far from the pureness of celestial spirits, to merit 
a familiar converse, and bear a harmony with them. Believe 
me, there is nothing in all these discourses which you imagine 
you have with this spirit. You know, better than any man, 
those symptoms which the black humours wherewith you are 
tormented causes in you. Your vapours are the source of 
your visions, and yourself would not judge otherwise of 
another person to whom a like thing should happen ; and you 
will come to this in your own respect also, if you will make 
a mature reflection, and apply yourself to blot out, by an 
effort of reason, these imaginations which the violence of 
your evil effect causes in you. You may have reason, replied 
Tasso, to think so of the things that pass in me ; but as to 
myself, who have a sensible perception of them, I am forced 
to reason after another manner. If it were true that the 
spirit did not show himself to me, but in the violent assault 
of my vapours ; if he offered iny imagination but wander- 
ing and confused species, without connection or due sequel ; 
if he used to me frivolous reasonings, which ended in nothing ; 
or if having begun some solid reasoning he broke it off on a 
sudden, and left me in darkness, I should believe with you, 
that all things that pass are but mere dreams and phantoms ; 
but it is quite otherwise. This spirit is a spirit of truth and 
reason, and of a truth so distinct, of a reason so sublime, that 
he raises me often to knowledges that are above all my rea* 
sonings, though they appear to me no less clear ; that he 
teaches me things which, in my most profound meditations, 
never came into my spirit, and which I never heard of any 
man, nor read in any book. This spirit, therefore, is some- 
what of real ; of whatsoever order he be, 1 hear him and see 
him, nevertheless for its being impossible for me to compre- 
hend and define him. Manso did not yield to these facts, 
which Tasso would have passed for proofs ; he pressed him 
with new questions, which were not without answers. Since 
you will not believe me on my word, said Tasso to him 
another day, after having well disputed, I must convince you 
by your own eyes, that these things are not pure imaginations : 
and the next day, conversing together in the same chamber, 
llilanso perceived that, on a sudden, he fixed his eyes towards 
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the window, and that he stood, as it were, immoveable ; he 
called to him and jogged him many times, but instead of 
answering him ; See there the spirit, says Tasso, at last, that 
has been pleased to come and visit me, and to entertain him- 
self with me; look on him, and you will acknowledge the 
truth of what I say. 

Manso, somewhat surprised, cast his eyes towards the place 
he showed him, and perceived nothing but the rays of the sun 
passing through the glass, nor did he see anything in all the 
chamber ; though he cast his eyes round it with curiosity, 
and he desired him to show him the spirit, which he looked 
for in vain, while he heard Tasso speak with much vehe- 
mency. He declares in a letter which he writ concerning 
this to the Admiral of Naples, that he really heard no other 
voice but Tasso’s own ; but they were sometimes questions 
made by him to the pretended spirit, sometimes answers that 
he made to the pretended questions of the spirit, and which 
were couched in such admirable terms, so efficacious, con- 
cerning subjects so elevated, and so extraordinary, that he 
was ravished with admiration, and dared not to interrupt him. 
He hearkened, therefore, attentively, and being quite beside 
himself at this mysterious conversation, which ended at last 
by a recess of the spirit, as he found by the last words of 
Tasso ; after which, Tasso, turning himself to him. Well, 
said he, are your doubts at last dissipated ? On the contrary, 
answered Manso, I am more embroiled than ever ; I have 
truly heard wonderful things ; but you have not showed me 
what you promised me. You have seen and heard, resumed 

Tasso, perhaps more than ^he stopped here ; and Manso, 

who could not recover himself of his surprise, and had his 
head filled with the ideas of this extraordinary entertainment, 
found himself not in a condition to press him farther. 
Meanwhile he engaged himself not to speak a word to any 
man of these things he had heard, with a design to make 
them public, though he should have liberty granted him. 
They had many other conversations concerning this matter, 
after which Manso owned he was brought to that pass, that 
he knew not what to think or say, only, that if it were a 
weakness in his friend to believe these visions, he much feared 
it would prove contagious to him, and that he should become 
at last as credulous as himself. 

Dr. Beaumont, who is still living, and with whom 1 have 
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had formerly some acquaintance myself, has set down, among 
the others, this relation at large concerning Tasso, and gives 
this reason for it : Because, says the doctor, I think it contains 
a sufficient answer to what many learned friends have said to 
myself on the like occasion. 

Perhaps it may not be ungrateful to the reader, if I sub- 
join here the short eulogium writ on Tasso, by the famous 
Thu anas, which is as follows : — 

Torquatus Tasso died about the forty-fifth year of* his age, 
a man of a wonderful and prodigious wit, who was seized 
with an incurable fury in his youth, when he lived at the 
court of Ferrara, and nevertheless, in lucid intervals, he writ 
many things both in verse and prose, with so much judgment, 
elegancy, and extreme correctness of style, that he turned at 
length that pity which many men had conceived for him, into 
an amazement ; while by that fury, which, in others, makes 
their minds outrageous or dulls them, after it was over, his 
understanding became as it were more purified, more ready 
in inventing tilings, more acute in a])tly disposing them after 
they were invented, and more copious in adorning them with 
choice words and weight of sentences ; and that which a man 
of the soundest sense would scarce excogitate at his leisure, 
with the greatest labour and care imaginable, he, after a 
violent agitation of the mind set beside itself, naturally per- 
formed with a wonderful felicity, so that he did not seem 
struck with an alienation of mind, but with a divine fury. 
He that knows not these things, which all men know that 
have been in Italy, and concerning which himself sometimes 
complains, though modestly, in his writings ; let him read his 
divine works, and he must necessarily conclude, either that 
I apeak of another man than Tasso, or that these things were 
written by another man than Tasso. 

After having given my readers so many memorable accounts 
concerning the perception men have had in all ages, and still 
continue to have of genii or familiar spirits, by all the senses, 
as seeing, hearing, &c., which accounts have been attested by 
men of the greatest learning and quality, if any of them still 
remain dissatisfied, I am contented, and desire them, for their 
punishment, to lay down the book before they arrive at the 
more pleasant parts of it, which are yet to come, and not to 
read one tittle farther. These unbelieving gentlemen shall 
then be at liberty, according as their different spirits dictate, 
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to ridicule me in the same manner as many more learned and 
greater men than I have been satirized, before my time, by 
persons of a like infidel temper, who would fain pass incre- 
dulity upon the world as wisdom ; and they may, with all the 
freedom in nature, bestow upon me those merry appellations 
which, I very well know such extraordinary freethinkers 
imagine to belong of right, to any author, that either believes 
himself, or would possess the world with an opinion and 
belief, that there is such a thing as the holding commerce 
and conversation in this habitable world with genii, and 
familiar spirits. I shall only first tell them all I have to say 
to terminate the dispute between them and me. 

Those who, to give themselves the air and appearance of 
men of solid wisdom and gravity, load other men, who believe 
in spirits, with the titles of being men of folly, levity, or me- 
lancholy, are desired to learn, that tlie same folly, as they are 
pleased to term it, of opinion, is to be found in the gi'oatest 
men of learning that ever existed in the universe. Let them, 
in order to be convinced of this, read Apulcius’s book, de deo 
Socrat ; Censorinus’s book de die Nat. c. 3 ; Porphyrius, in 
his book de Abstinentia ; Agrippi\, in his Treatise de Occult 
Phil. 1. 8 , c. 22, and also c. 21 ; Natalis comes in his Myth. 
1 . 4, c. 8 ; Maraviglia, in his Pseudomwitia. Dissei'taiion. 9 
and 11, and Ajihnadvcrsion. 10; Plato in his Timreus et Cra* 
tylus ; Ammianus Marcellinus’s Ilistor}", book 21 ; Hieron- 
imus Cardanus in his book de Vita Proyna, c. 47 ; the great 
Kircher, in his (Edipus JEgyptiacus, vol. iii. p. 474 ; Pausa- 
nius, in Cliac. Poster. ; that immortal orator, Cicero, lib. i. 
de Divinatione; lib. ii. cife Natura Deorvm ; llistoire Pro^ 
digieuse, written by Pere Arnault ; and a book entituled Lux e 
Tenebris, which is a collection of modern visions and prophe- 
cies in Germany by several persons, translated into Latin, by 
Jo. Amos. Comenius, printed at Amsterdam, 1655. And if 
they will be at the pains of having due recourse to these 
quotations, they will find that all these men, whose learning 
is unquestionable, and most of whom have been in a firm and 
undisputed possession of fame for many centuries, have all 
unanimously agreed in this opinion, how foolish soever they 
may think it, that there ever was and ever would be a com- 
munication held between some select men and genii, or 
familiar spirits. I must therefore desire their pardon, if I 
r^oice to see them remain wise by themselves, and tliat I 
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continue to be esteemed by them a fool among so much good 
company. 

Others out of a mere contempt of religion, or cowardly, 
for fear of being thought pusillanimous by men, turn bravos to 
Heaven, and laugh at every notion of spirits as imbibed from 
the nurse or imposed upon us by priests, and may top these 
lines upon us with an elegant and a convincing magisterial 
sneer, though the divine Socrates was of our opinion, and 
even experienced it to be true, having a genius himself : — 

The priests but finish what the nurse began. 

And thus the child imposes on the man. 

These bring into my mind a saying of Sir Roger L’ Estrange 
on Seneca, which I must apply to Socrates ; I join in opinion 
with a Christian heathen, while they remain heathen Christ- 
ians. 

The third sort, out of a pretended veneration to religion 
and divinity, may call me superstitious and chimerical. To 
them I answer, I will continue chimerical and superstitious 
with St. Austin ; who gives the same opinion in his Civitate 
Dei with Liidovicus Vives ; let them be solider and more 
religious divines than St. Austin in disowning it. Thus I 
bid these austere critics heartily farewell ; but let my better- 
natured readers go on and find a new example of this con- 
versation being held with the genii by our Duncan Campbell. 


CHAPTER VL 

A NARRATIVE OP MR. CAMPBELL’s COMING TO LONDON AND 
TAKING UPON HIM THE PROFESSION OF A PREDICTOR; 
TOGETHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF MANY STRANGE THINGS 
THAT CAME TO PASS JUST AS HE FORETOLD. 

To proceed on regularly with the life of young Duncan 
Campbell, 1 must let the reader know that he continued thus 
conversing with his little genius, as is set forth above in the 
dialogue he had with me, and predicting many things of 
the like nature, as I have described, till the year 1694, when 
he was just fourteen years of age, and then he left Scotland. 

But before I come to speak of the manner of his departure 
from thence, his half native country, inasmuch as his father 
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<vas of that country, and he had his education there, what 
education he could have, being deaf and dumb. I must let 
the reader know that in the year 1 692, my very good friend, 
Mrs. Campbell, his mother-in -’aw, died, and left him there at 
Edinburgli, an orphan of twelve years of age. 

lie was, I may venture to say, the most beautiful boy of 
that age I ever knew; and the sensible reader, who considers 
a child of good birth, with the misfortunes of being deaf and 
dumb, left fatherless and motherless in the wide world, at 
twelve years old, without any competency for his maintenance 
and support, without any relations, in a manner, that knew 
him or assisted him ; all the little fortune his father had having 
been lost in the civil commotions in Scotland, as I have 
I’clated above, need not hear me describe the compassion I and 
many more had for him ; because such a reader must certainly 
feel in his own bosom the same lively acts of pity and com- 
miseration at the hearing of such a mishap as I had at the 
seeing it, or at least as 1 have now revived afresh within me 
at the relating it. 

However, it came so to pass, that a person of the name of 
Campbell, and who was a distant relation of the boy, though 
he himself was but in indifferent circumstances, was resolved 
to sec him provided for one way or another, in a manner 
somewhat suitable to his condition, and till that time to take 
the best care of him himself that he was able. 

Several ladies of quality who had known his perfections, 
coveted to make the boy one of their domestics, as a page, or 
a playfellow to their children ; for though he could not speak, 
ho had such a vivacity in all his actions, such a sprightliness of 
behaviour, and sach a merriment accompanying all his gestures, 
that he afforded more entertainment than the prettiest and 
wittiest little prattlers at those years are wont to do. Mr. 
Campbell had certainly accepted of some of these fortunate 
offers for his little cousin, which were many of them likely 
to prove very advantageous, if it had not been put in his head 
by some friends, particularly myself, that if he had a mind 
to dispose of the boy in that manner, the best way he could 
take would be to present him to the late Earl of Argyle, who 
for his namesake and for his father’s sake, as well as the 
qualifications and endowments of the boy, would more natu« 
rally, according to all probability, take a greater pleasure 
and delight in him, and consequently provide better for him, 
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und with a more lasting care, than any other person of quality 
that had a sudden liking to him, which might change, and 
took him as a stranger out of a bare curiosity. Mr. Campbell 
was by these reasons overruled in the disposal of his little 
dumb prophetical cousin, as he called him, and resolved that 
an offer should be made of him to the present illustrious 
Duke of Argyle’s most noble father. But it so unfortunately 
happened, that the earl making \cry much a longer stay at 
London than was expected, Mr. Campbell, the uncle, sent 
our^young Duncan Campbell, his nephew, handsomely ac- 
coutred, and with a handsome sum of money in his pocket, by 
sea, with Captain Meek of Kircaldie, to London, with letters 
of recommendation to the carl’s favour, and just a few days 
before young Duncan arrived in London, the earl was set out 
on his journey to his scat in Scotland. 

I had now left him for near three years, not having seen 
him since about a year after his mother’s death ; and then 
coming to London, I had by mere accident an appointment to 
meet some Scotch gentlemen at the Buffalo at C haring-cross. 
There happened at that time to be a great concourse of 
Scotch nobility there at an entertainment ; and one of the la- 
dies and gentlemen passing by and seeing one of my friendS) 
desired him to come in, and told him both he and his com- 
panion should be very welcome to partake of the diversion. 
The lady told him they had got a lovely youth, a Scotch 
miracle, among them, that would give us exquisite delight, 
and write down to us all the occurrences of our future lives, 
and tell us our names upon our first appearance. The mo- 
ment I heard of it, Duncan Campbell came into my head ; 
but as it is a thing not rare to be met with in Scotland for se- 
cond sighted persons to tell such things, and as the Earl of 
Argyle was in the north, I thought little Duncan had been 
under his protection and with him, and did not dream 
of meeting with him there ; and accordingly told my friend, 
before I went in, that I believed I knew a lad in Scotland 
would exceed this in foresight, let him be as dexterous in his 
art as he would. 

As soon as I entered the room, I was surprised to find my- 
self encompassed and surrounded by a circle of the most 
beautiful females that ever my eyes beheld. In the centre of 
this angelic tribe was seated a heavenly youth, with the most 
winning comeliness of aspect that ever pleased the sight of 
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any beholder of either sex ; his face was divinely fair, and 
tinged only with such a sprightly blush as a painter would 
use to colour the picture of health with, and the complexion 
was varnished over by a blooming like that of flourishing 
fruit, which had not yet felt the first nippings of an unkind and 
an uncivil air ; with this beauty was joined such a smiling 
draught of all the features as is the result of pleasantry and 
good humour. His eyes were large, full of lustre, majestic, 
well set, and the soul shone so in them, as told the spectators 
plainly how great was the inward vivacity of his genius ; the 
hair of his head was thick, and reclined far below his shoul- 
ders ; it was of a fine silver colour, and hung down in ringlets 
like the curling tendrils of a copious vine. He was by the 
women entertained, according to the claim which so many 
perfections joining in a youth just ripening into manhood 
might lay to the benevolent dispositions of the tender sex. 
One was holding the basin of water, another washing a hand, 
a third with a towel drying his face, which another fair had 
greedily snatched the pleasure of washing before, while a 
fourth was disposing into order his silver hairs with an ivory 
comb, in a hand as white, and which a monarch might have 
been proud to have had so employed in adjusting the crown upon 
his head ; a fifth was setting into order his cravat ; a sixth 
stole a kiss, and blushed at the innocent pleasure, and mistook 
her own thoughts as if she kissed the angel and not the man ; 
and they all rather seemed to adore than to love him, as if 
they had taken him not for a person that enjoyed the frequent 
gift of the second-sight, but as if he had been some little 
prophet peculiarly inspired ; and while they all thus admired 
and wondered, they all consulted him as an oracle. The 
surprise of seeing a young man so happy amidst the general 
concurring favours of the fair, made me be for awhile lost in 
a kind of delightful amazement, and the consideration of 
what bliss he was possessed made me scarce believe my own 
eyes, when they told me it was Duncan Campbell, who I had 
left an unhappy orphan at Edinburgh. But so it was, though 
he was much altered in stature, being now shot up pretty 
fast in his growth since I had seen him, and having gained a 
kind of a fixed comportment, such as we may daily observe 
in those who are taking leave of their minority, and stepping 
into a stage of maturer life. 

The first remarkable thing I knew him do in London, being 
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in this splendid company, where there were so many un- 
doubted witnesses of quality too, that had ocular proof of his 
predictions at that public tavern : I choose to record it here 
in the first place according to its due order. It was in the 
year 1698. 

Among this angelical class of beauties were Dr. W — Iw — d’s 
lady and daughter. Upon earth there was not sure a more 
beautiful creature than the daughter was ; she was the leatl- 
ing light of all the sparkling tribe ; and Otway’s character 
suits her exactly ; for she was among ten thousand eminently 
fair. One would imagine prosperous and lucky fortune was 
written upon her face, and that nothing unhappy could be 
read in so fair a book ; and it was tlierefore the unanimous 
consent of all, that by way of good omen to the rest, his 
predictions should begin to be opened luckily that day, and 
tliat therefore he should first of all be consulted about her. 

Accordingly, tlie mother, to be satisfied of his talent be- 
fore she proceeded to any other questions, asked him in 
writing if he knew the young lady, her name, and who she 
ivas. After a little ruminating and pondering upon the 
matter, and taking an exact view of the beauty, he wrote 
down her name, told Mrs. W — ^Iw — d she was her daughter, 
and that her father was a doctor. Convinced by his so rea- 
dily telling the name and quality of persons he had never 
seen in his lifetime, that fame had not given a false character 
of his capacity, she proceeded in her questions as to her 
future fortune. He gazed afresh at her very eagerly for 
some time, and his countenance during that time of viewing 
her seemed to be ruffled with abundance of disturbance and 
perplexity. We all imagined that the youth was a little 
touched at the heart himself with what he saw, and that in- 
stead of telling hers, he had met in her bright eyes with his 
own destiny, the destiny of being for ever made a slave and 
a captive to so many powerful and almost irresistible 
charms. 

At length, after having a long debate within himself, which 
we thought proceeded from the stragglings of love and pas- 
sion, he fetching a great sigh, which still convinced us more, 
took the pen and wrote to Mrs. W — Iw — d, that he begged 
to be excused, and that his pen might remain as dumb and 
silent as his tongue on that affair. By this answer we con- 
cluded, one and all, that our former conjectures were true, 
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and we joined in pressing him the more earnestly to deliver 
his real and sincere opinion concerning the accidents upon 
which the future fortunes of her life were to turn and depend. 
He showed many mighty reluctances in the doing it ; and I 
have often since considered him in the same anguish as the 
late great Dr. Ratcliff, who was endeavouring by study to 
save a certain fair one, whom he loved with a vehemence of 
temper, and who was, as his reason told him, got far away 
beyond the reach of the art of physic to recover. At last he 
wrote in plain terms that his backwardness and unwillinghess 
to tell it, arose from his wishes that her fortune would be 
better than his certain foreknowledge of it told him it would 
be, and begged that we would rest satisfied with that general 
answer, since it vras in so particular a case, where he himself 
was a well-wisher in vain, to the lady about whom he was 
consulted. The young lady herself thinking that if she knew 
any disasters that were to befall her she might, by knowing 
the nature of them beforehand, and the time when they were 
likely to happen, be able, by timely prudence and forecast, 
to avert those evils, with many beseechings urged him to 
reveal the fatal secret. After many struggles to avoid it, 
and as many instances made to him both by mother and 
daughter for the discovery of his prescience in that point, he 
complied with very great difficulty ; and blotting the paper 
with tears that trickled fast from his eyes, he gave her the 
lamentable scroll, containing the words that follow ; viz., I 
wish it had not fallen to my lot to tell this lady, whom 
everybody that but once looks at her must admire, though 
they must not have leave to love, that she is not much 
longer to be possessor of that lovely face, which gains her 
such a number of adorers. The smallpox will too soon turn 
a ravisher, and rifie all those sweets and charms that might 
be able to vanquish a king and to subdue a conqueror of 
mighty battles. Her reign is doomed, alas ! to be as short 
as it is now great and universal ; I believe she has internal 
beauties of the mind, not the least inferior to those external 
excellences of the body; and she might, perhaps, by the 
power of her mind alone, be absolute queen of the afifections 
of men, if the smallpox threatened not too surely to be her 
farther enemy, and, not contented to destroy the face, was 
not perversely bent to destroy the whole woman. But I 
want words to express my sorrow. 1 would not tell it if 
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you did not extort the baneful secret from my bosom* This 
fair creature, whose beauty would make one wish her im- 
mortal, will, by the cruel means of the smallpox, give us too 
sudden a proof of her mortality. But neither the mother 
nor herself ought too much to repine at this, seeing it ap- 
pears to be the decree of Providence, which is always to be 
interpreted as meant for our good, and seeing it may be the 
means of translating her the sooner only to her kindred an- 
gels, whose beauty she so much resembles here on earth, and 
to be among the lowest class of whom, is better than being 
the greatest beauty of the world here below, and wearing an 
imperial crown. While 1 comfort you, I cannot help the 
force of nature, which makes me grieve myself ; and I only 
give you, because you compel me to it, so particular and 
so exact an answer to so particular and so exacting a ques- 
tion. 

The mother, who took the paper, was prudent enough to 
conceal from the daughter what he said ; but nature would 
force its way, and bubbled from her eyes ; and the daughter 
perceiving that, pressed hard to see it, and wept at the con- 
sideration that hard fate, though she knew not particularly 
what way, was to befall her. Never surely was anything so 
beautiful in tears, and I obtained of the mother to see the 
writing. At last, in general terms, to free her from a sus- 
pense of mind, it was told her that some trouble should 
happen to her that should diminish her beauty. She had 
courage enough to hear that misfortune with disdain, and 
crying, If that be all, I am armed, I don’t place much pride 
in that which I know age must shortly after destroy, if 
trouble did not do it before ; and she dried up her tears ; 
and, if what Mr. Bruyere says, be true, viz., that the last 
thing a celebrated woman thinks of when she dies, is the loss 
of her beauty, she showed an admirable pattern of female 
philosophy, in bearing such a cruel prediction with such un- 
speakable magnanimity, as exceeded even the patience of 
stern stoicism, considering she was a woman, to whom, 
beauty is more dear than life. 

If any evil, that is impending over people’s heads, could 
bo evaded by foreknowledge, or eluded by art, she had the 
fairest opportunity of having this prediction annulled, which 
would have been more to the satisfaction of the predictor 
than knowing it verified, than ever any woman had* Her 
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mother was specifically told that the fatal distemper should 
be the smallpox ; her father was, and is still, a very eminent 
ph}(sician ; and distempers of that kind, especially, are much 
mofe easily prevented by care, than cured by art, and by art 
more easily set aside, when there is a timely warning given 
to a physician to prepare the body against the danger of the 
poison, than when tlie distemper has once catched hold of a 
body at unawares, when it is unpurged of any gross humours 
that may accompany it. But neither the foreknowledge and 
caution of the mother, nor the skill and wisdom of the great 
physician her father, were sufficient to ward off the ap- 
proaching harm, that was written in the books of fate. Not 
many suns had finished their yearly courses, before she was 
forced to submit to the inevitable stroke of death, after the 
infectious and malicious malady had first ravished her 
beauty, rioted in all her sweets, and made an odious de- 
formed spectacle of the charmer of mankind. The death of 
the daughter worked hard upon the mother’s bowels, and 
dragged her speedily after her, with a broken heart to the 
grave. 

• This lady, whose fortune so great and so distinguished an 
assembly had chosen to hear as a happy forerunner and lucky 
omen of all their own, which were to be asked afterwards in 
their turns, proving so contrary to their expectations, already 
unfortunate in the prediction, and having been in tears about 
the matter, disheartened all the rest of the beauties from con- 
sulting him farther that day. The person who kept the 
tavern, by name, Mrs. Irwin, alleged that as some people 
were very fortunate, and others unfortunate upon the same 
day, so one lady might be before told a mishap one minute, 
and another lady all the prosperity in nature the very next 
minute following, and therefore that what the unfortunate 
lady had heard was not to be taken as ominous, or as what 
could malignantly influence the day, neither ought it to be 
the least hinderance to any who had the curiosity of being let 
into the secrets of time beforehand. However, whether the 
ladies were convinced or no; if she prevailed over their 
belief in that point, she could not prevail over their humour, 
which, though they might not believe the former prediction 
ominous to themselves, were naturally awed for fear of the 
like, peradventure, for a time, and so it was agreed, neniine 
CQntradicente^ as a witty lady wrote it down. That no more 
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petitions should for that day be presented by any of that 
company to his dumb, yet oracular, majesty. Mrs. Irwin, 
however, would have her way ; said she did not presume to 
such honour as to call herself of that company, and that 
therefore she might consult him without breaking through 
the votes of the assembly. Many endeavoured to dissuade 
her, but as she was passionately fond of knowing future 
events ; and had a mighty itch to be very inquisitive with 
the oracle about what might happen, not only to herself, but 
her posterity ; it was agreed that he should have the liberty 
of satisfying her curiosity, since she presumed her fortune 
was sure to be so good, and was so forward and eager for 
the knowledge of it. But, alas ! such is too often the fan- 
tastical impulse of nature unluckily depraved, that it carries 
us often into wishes of knowing, what when known we 
would be glad to unknow again, and then our memory will 
not let us be untaught. 

Mrs. Irwin was at that time in a pretty commodious way 
of business, everything in plenty round about her, and lived 
more like a person of distinction, that kept such a cellar of 
wine, open house, and a free table, than like one who kept a 
tavern. She brought in her pretty children, that were then 
almost babies, the youngest having not long been out of the 
nurse’s arms, or trusted to the use of its own legs. These 
children she loved as a mother should love children ; they 
were the delight of her eyes all day, and the dream of her 
imagination all night All the passions of her soul were 
confined to them; she was never pleased but when they 
were so, and always angry if they were crossed ; her 
whole pride was centered in them, and they were clothed 
and went attended more like the infants of a princess, than 
of a vintner’s relict. The fortune of these was what she 
had near at heart, and of which she was so eager of being 
immediately apprised. Her impatience was proportionable 
to the love she had for them, and which made her wish to 
foreknow all the happiness that was like to attend them. 
She sat cheerfully down, presented one to him, and smiling, 
wrote the question in general terms, viz., is this boy to be 
happy or unhappy. A melancholy look once more spread 
itself all over the face of the predictor, when he read the 
too inquisitive words, and he seemed mightily to regret being 
asked a question, to which he was by his talent of foreseeing 
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compelled to give so unwelcome an answer. The colour of 
the poor woman flushed and vanished alternately, and very 
quick, and she looked not quite like the picture of despair, 
but a disconsolate woman, with little hopes on one hand, 
and great doubts and dismal fears on the other. She pro- 
fessed she read great evil in the troubles of his face, thanked 
him for his good nature, told him that they all knew that 
though he could foretell ho could not alter the acts and 
decretals of fate, and therefore desired him to tell her the 
worst ; for that the misfortunes, were they never so great, 
would be less dreadful to her than remaining in the state of 
fear and suspension. He at last wrote down to her that 
great and unexpected and even unavoidable accidents would 
involve the whole family in new calamities, that the son she 
asked him about would have the bitterest task of hard- 
ship to go through withal, while he lived, and that to finish 
all more unhappily, he would be basely and maliciously 
brought to an untimely end, by some mortal enemy or other, 
but that she should not trouble herself so much on that head, 
she would never see it, for it would happen some years after 
she was departed from the world. This melancholy account 
closed up the book of predictions for that day, and put a sad 
stop to all the projected mirth and curiosity. Now I must 
tell the reader how and when the event answered the pre- 
diction. And in a few words, it was thus ; poor Mrs. Irwin, 
by strange accidents, decayed in the world, and dying' poor, 
her sons were forced to be put out apprentices to small trades, 
and the son, whom the above-mentioned prediction concerned, 
was, for stealing one cheese from a man in the Haymarket, 
severely prosecuted at the Old Bailey, and on Wednesday, 
the 23rd of December, 1713, hanged at Tyburn, with several 
other criminals. 

The two foregoing passages are of so tragical a nature, 
that it is time I should relieve the minds of my readers with 
pome histories of ladies who consulted him with more suc^ 
cess and advantage, to whom his predictions were very enter- 
taining, when they so came to pass in their favour, the relation 
whereof will consequently be agreeable to all readers who 
have within them a mixture of happy curiosity and good 
nature. 

Two ladies, who were the most remarkable beauties in 
London, and most courted, turned at the same time their 
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thoughts to matrimony; and being satiated, I may say 
wearied, with the pleasure of having continually after them 
a great number and variety of adorers, resolved each, about 
the same time, to make a choice of their several men, to 
whom they thought they could give most happiness, and 
from whom they might receive most. Their names, for they 
are both persons of distinction, shall be Christallina and 
Urbana. Christallina was a virgin, and Urbana a young 
widow. Christallina engrossed the eyes, the hearts, and the 
sighs of the whole court ; and wherever she appeared, put 
any court lady out of her place, that had one before in the 
heart of any youth ; and was the most celebrated toast among 
tile beau monde. Urbana’s beauty made as terrible havock in 
the city ; all the citizens* daughters that had many admirers, 
and were in fair hopes of having husbands when they pleased 
themselves, as soon as Urbana had lost her old husband, 
found that they every day lost their lovers ; and it was a 
general fear among the prettiest maids, that they should 
remain maids still, as long as Urbana remained a widow. 
She was the monopolizer of city affection, and made many girls, 
that had large stocks of suitors, bankrupts in the trade of court- 
ship, and broke some of their hearts, when her charms broke 
off their amours. Well, but the day was near at hand when 
both the belles of the court and the city damsels were to be 
freed from the ravages wliich these two tyrants, triumphant in 
beauty and insolent in charms, made among the harvest of 
love. Each had seen her proper man, to whom the enjoyment 
of their person was to be dedicated for life. But it being an 
affair of so lasting importance, each had a mind to be let into 
the knowledge of the consequences of such a choice, as far as 
ri^ossible, before they stepped into the irrevocable state of 
matrimony. Both of them happened to take it into their 
heads, that the best way to be entirely satisfied in their 
curiosity, was to have recourse to the great predictor of 
future occurrences, Mr. Duncan Campbell, whose fame was 
at that time spread pretty largely about the town. Christal- 
lina and Urbana were not acquainted with each other, only 
by the report which fame had made of beauty. They came 
to Mr. Campbell’s on the same day, and both with the same 
resolution of keeping themselves concealed and under masks, 
that none of the company of consultcrs, who happened to be 
there, might know who they were. It happened that on 
VOL. VI. G 
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that very day, just when they came, Mr. Campbell’s rooms 
were more than ordinarily crowded with curious clients of 
the fair sex, so that he was obliged to desire these two ladies, 
who expressed so much precaution against, and fear of having 
their persons discovered, to be contented with only one room 
between tliem, and with much ado they complied with the 
request, and condescended to sit together incog. Distant 
compliments of gesture passed between them, the dress and 
comportment of each making them appear to be persons of 
figure and breeding, and after three or four modish courtesies, 
down they sat, without so much as once opening their lips, 
or intending so to do. The silence between them was very 
formal and profound for near half an hour, and nothing was 
to be heard but the snapping of fans, which they both did 
very tunably, and with great harmony, and played as it were 
in concert. 

At last, one of the civil, well-bred mutes, happening to 
sneeze, the other very gracefully bowed, and before she was 
well aware, out popped the words. Bless you, madam. The 
fair sneezer returned the bow, with an — I thank you, madam. 
They found they did not know one another’s voices, and 
they began to talk very merrily together, with pretty great 
confidence, and they taking a mutual liking from conversa- 
tion, so much familiarity grew thereupon instantly between 
them, that they began not only to unmask, but to unbosom 
themselves to one another, and confess alternately all their 
secrets. Christal-lina owned who she was, and told Urbana 
the beau and courtier that had her heart. Urbana as frankly 
declared that she was a widow, that she would not become 
the lady’s rival, that she had pitched upon a second husband- 
an alderman of the city. Just by that time they had had 
their chat out, and wished one another the pleasure of a suc- 
cessful prediction, it came to Christallina’s turn to visit the 
dumb gentleman, and receive from his pen oracular answers 
to all the questions she had to propose. Well, he accord- 
ingly satisfied her in every point she asked him about ; but 
while she was about this, one of Mr. Campbell’s family 
going with Urbana to divert her a little, the widow rallied 
at the virgin as a fool, to imagine that she should ever make 
a conquest of the brightest spark about the court, and then 
let fiy some random bolts of malice to wound her reputation 
for chastity. Now it became the widow’s turn to go and 
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consult ; and the same person of Mr. Campbell’s family in 
the mean time entertained Christallina. The maid was not 
behindhand with the widow ; she rallied against the widow, 
X’epresented her as sometimes a coquette, sometimes a lady of 
pleasure, sometimes a jilt, and lifted up her hands in wonder 
and amazement that Urbana should imagine so rich a man 
as an alderman such a one, should fall to her lot. Thus 
Urbanaswore and protested thatChristallina could never arrive 
at the honour of being the wife to the courtly Secretarius, let 
Mr. Campbell flatter her as he would; and Christallina 
vowed that Campbell must be a downright wizard if he 
foretold that such a one as Urbana would get Alderman 
Stiflrump as a husband, provided a thing so improbable 
should come to pass. 

However, it seems, Duncan had told them their own names 
and the names of their suitors, and told them farther, how 
soon they were both to be married, and that too directly to 
their heart’s content, as they said rejoicingly to themselves, 
and made their mutual gratulations. 

They went away each satisfied that she should have her 
own lover, but Ciiristallina laughed at Mr. Campbell for 
assigning the alderman to Urbana; and Urbana laughed 
at him for promising the courtier to the arms of Chris- 
tallina. 

This a pretty good figure of the tempers of two reigning 
toasts with regard to one another. 

First, their curiosity made them, from resolving to be con- 
cealed, discover one another wilfully ; from utter strangers 
grow as familiar as old friends in a moment, swear one 
another to secrecy, and exchange the sentiments of their 
hearts together ; and, from being friends, become envious of 
each other’s enjoying a similitude of happiness ; the compli- 
ments made on either side face to face, were, upon the turn- 
ing of the back, turned into reflections, detraction, and 
ridicule; each was a self-lover and admirer of her own 
beauty and merit, and a despiser of the other’s. 

However, Duncan Campbell, proved at last to be in the 
right; Urbana was wrong in her opinion of Christallina's 
want of power over Secretarius, and Christallina was as 
much out in her opinion that Urbana would miss in her aim 
of obtaining Stiflrump; for they both proved in the right of 
what they thought with regard to their own dear single 
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persons, and were made happy according to their expecta- 
tions, just at the time foretold by Mr. Campbell. 

Christallina’s ill wishes did not hinder Urbana from being 
mistress of Alderman Stiffrump’s person and stock, nor did 
Urbana’s hinder Christallina from showing herself a shining 
bride at the Ring, in Secretarius’s gilded chariot, drawn by 
six prancers of the proud Belgian kind, with her half dozen 
of liveries with favours in their hats, waiting her return at 
the gate of Hyde Park. 

Both loved and both envied, but both allowed of Mr. 
Campbell’s foreknowledge. 

Having told you two very sorrowful passages, and one 
tolerably successful and entertaining ; I shall now relate to 
you another of my own knowledge, that is mixed up with 
the grievous and the pleasant, and chequered, as it were, 
with the shade and the sunshine of fortune. 

Though there are vicissitudes in every stage of life under 
the sun, and not one ever ran continually on with the same 
series of prosperity ; yet those conditions which are the most 
liable to the signal alterations of fortune, are the conditions 
of merchants ; for professed gamesters I reckon in a manner 
as men of no condition of life at all ; but what comes under 
the statute of vagabonds. 

It was, indeed, as the reader would guess, a worthy and a 
wealthy merchant, who was to run through these different 
circumstances of being. He came and visited our Mr. 
Campbell in the year 1707, he found him amidst a crowd of 
consulters ; and being very eager and solicitous to know his 
own fortune just at that criticsd juncture of time, he begged 
of him, if possible, to adjourn his other clients to the day 
following, and sacrifice that one wholly to his use ; which as 
it was probably more important than all the others together, 
so he wrote down that he would render the time spent about 
it more advantageous to Mr. Campbell; and, by way of 
previous encouragement, threw him down ten guineas as a 
retaining fee. 

Mr. Campbell, who held money in very little esteem, and 
valued it so much too little, that he has often had my 
reprehensions on that head, paused a little, and after look- 
ing earnestly in the gentleman’s face, and reading there, as I 
suppose, in that little space of time in general, according to 
the power of the second-sight, that what concerned him was 
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highly momentous, wrote him this answer ; That he would 
comply with his requests, adjourn his other clients to the 
day following, and set apart all the remnant of that, till 
night, for inspecting the future occurrences of which he had a 
mind to be made a master. 

There is certainly a very keen appetite in curiosity; it 
cannot stay for satisfaction, it is pressing for its necessary 
repast, and is without all patience : hunger and thirst are 
not appetites more vehement and more hard and difficult to 
be repressed than that of curiosity ; nothing but the present 
now is able to allay it. A more expressive picture of this I 
never beheld than in the faces of some, and the murmurs 
and complaints of others, in that little inquisitive company, 
when the unwelcome note was given about signifying an 
adjournment for only twenty-four hours. 

The colour of a young woman there came and went a 
hundred times, if possible, in the space of two minutes ; she 
blushed like a red rose this moment, and in the switch of an 
eyelash she was all over as pale as a white one : the suitor, 
whose name her heart had gone pit-a-pat for the space of an 
hour to be informed of from the pen of a seer, was now 
deferred a whole day longer ; she was once or twice within 
an ace of swooning away, but he comforted her in particular, 
by telling her, though he said it only by way of jest, that the 
day following would be a more lucky day to consult about 
husbands than the present that she came on. The answer 
was a kind of cordial to her hopes, and brought her a little 
better to herself. 

Two others, I remember, sisters and old maids, that it 
seems were misers, women ordinarily dressed and in blue 
aprons, and yet, by relation, worth no less than two thousand 
pounds each, were in a peck of troubles about his going and 
leaving them unsatisfied. They came upon an inquiry after 
goods that were stolen, and they complained that by next 
morning at that time, the thief might be got far enough off, 
and creep into so remote a corner, that he would put it be- 
yond the power of the devil and the art of conjuration to 
find him out and bring him back again. The disturbance 
and anxiety that was to be seen in their countenances was 
just like that which is to be beheld in the face of a great 
losing gamester, when his all, his last great stake, lies upon 
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the table, and is just sweeping off by another winning hand 
into his own hat. 

The next was a widow who bounced, because, as she 
}>retended, he would not tell her what was best to do with 
her sons, and what profession it would be most happy for 
them to be put to ; but in reality all the cause of the widow’s 
turning and fretting, was not that she wanted to provide for 
her sons, but for herself ; she wanted a second husband, and 
was not half so solicitous about being put in a way of 
educating those children she had already, as of knowing 
when she should be in a likelihood of getting more. This 
was certainly in her thoughts, or else she would never have 
flounced about in her weed, from one end of the room to the 
other, and all the while of her passion, smile by fits upon 
the merchant, and leer upon a young pretty Irish fellow that 
was there. The young Irishman made use of a little eye- 
language ; she grew appeased, went away in quite a good 
humour, scuttled too airily down stairs for a woman in her 
clothes, and the reason was certainly that she knew the 
matter before, which we took notice of presently after : the 
Irishman went precipitately after her down stairs without 
taking his leave. 

But neither were the two misers for their gold, the virgin 
for a first husband, nor the widow for a second, half so eager 
as another manded woman there was for the death of her spouse. 
She had put the question in so expecting a manner for a lucky 
answer, and with so much keen desire appearing plainly 
in her looks, that no big-bellied woman was ever more eager 
for devouring fruit; no young, hasty bridegroom, jusi 
married to a beauty, more impatient for night and enjoyment, 
than she was to know what she thought a more happy 
moment, the moment of her husband’s last agonising gasp. 
As her expectation was the greatest, so was her disappoint- 
ment, too, and consequently her disorder upon his going and 
leaving her unresolved. She was frantic, raging, and im- 
placable ; she was in such a fury at the delay of putting of! 
her answer to the day following, that in her fury she acted 
as if she would have given herself an answer which of the 
two should die first, by choking herself upon the spot, with 
the indignation that swelled in her stomach and rose into her 
throat on that occasion. It may look like a romance to say 
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it, but indeed they were forced to cut her lace, and then she 
threw out of the room with great passion ; but yet had so 
much of the enraged wife left, beyond the enraged woman, 
as to return instantly up stairs, and signify very calmly, she 
would be certain to be there next day, and beseeched ear- 
nestly that she might not meet with a second disappointment. 

All tills hurry and bustle created a stay a little too tedious 
for the merchant, wlio began to be impatient himself, es- 
pecially when word was brought up that a fresh company 
was come in ; but Mr. Campbell was denied to them ; and 
to put a stop to any more interruptions, the merchant and 
the dumb gentleman agreed to slip into a coach, drive to a 
tavern in the city, and settle matters of futurity over a bottle 
of French claret. 

The first thing done at the tavern, was Mr. Campbell’s 
saluting him upon a piece of paper by his name, and drinking 
his health The next paper held a discourse of condolence 
for a disaster that was past long since; namely, a great and 
considerable loss that happened to his family, in the dreadful 
conflagration of the city of London, In the third little 
dialogue which they had together, he told the merchant that 
losses and advantages were general topics, which a person 
unskilled in that art might venture to assign to any man of 
Iiis profession ; it being next to impossible that persons who 
iraflic should not sometimes gain, and sometimes lose. But, 
said Mr. Duncan Campbell, I will sketch out particularly, 
and specify to you some future misfortunes with which you 
will unavoidably meet ; it is in your stars, it is in destiny, 
that you should have some trials, and therefore when you are 
forewarned, take a prudent care to be forearmed with patience, 
and by longanimity, and meekly and resignedly enduring 
your lot, render it more easy, since impatience can’t avert it, 
and will only render it more burdensome and heavy. He 
gave these words to the merchant ; who pressed for his 
opinion that moment. By your leave, resuming the pen, 
said the dumb gentleman, in writing, we will have this 
bottle out first and tap a fresh one, that you may be warmed 
with courage enough to receive the first speculative onset of 
ill fortune, that I shall predict to you, with a good grace, and 
that may perhaps enable you to meet it when it comes to 
reduce itself into action, with a manful purpose and all be- 
coming resolution.. The merchant agreed to the proposal, 
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and put on an air of the careless and indifferent as well as 
he could, to signify that he had no need to raise up an 
artificial courage from the auxiliary forces of the grape. But 
nature, when hard pressed, will break through all disguises, 
and not only notwithstanding the air of pleasantry he gave 
himself, which appeared forced and constrained, but in spite 
of two or three sparkling and enlivening bumpers, a cloud of 
care would ever and anon gather and shoot heavily across 
his brow, though he laboured all he could to dispel it as 
quickly, and to keep fair weather in his countenance. Well, 
they had cracked the first bottle, and the second succeeded 
upon the table, and they called to blow a pipe together. 
This pipe Mr. Campbell found had a very ill effect ; it is 
certainly a pensive kind of instrument, and fills a mind, any- 
thing so disposed, with disturbing thoughts, black fumes, and 
melancholy vapours, as certainly as it doth the mouth with 
smoke. It plainly took away even the little sparks of 
vivacity which the wine had given before ; so he wrote for a 
truce of firing those sort of noxious guns any longer, and 
they laid down their arms by consent, and drank off the 
second bottle. A third immediately supplied its place, and 
at the first glass, the opening of the bottle, Mr. Campbell 
began to open to him his future case, in the following words : 
Sir, you have now some ventures at sea from such and such 
a place, to such a value. Don’t be discomforted at the news 
which you certainly will have within three months, but it 
will be false at last, that they are by three different tempests 
made the prey of the great ocean, and enrich the bottom of 
the sea, the palace of Neptune. A worse storm than all these 
attends you at home, a wife who is, and will be more, the 
tempest of the house wherein she lives. The high and lofty 
winds of her vanity will blow down the pillars of your house 
and family ; the high tide of her extravagance will roll on 
like a resistless torrent, and leave you at low water, and the 
ebb of all your fortunes. This is the highest and the most 
cutting disaster that is to befall you ; your real shipwreck is 
not foreign but domestic ; your bosom friend is to be your 
greatest foe, and even your powerful undoer for a time; 
mark what 1 say, and take courage, it shall be but for a 
time, provided you take courage ; it will upon that condition 
be only a short and wholesome taste of adversity given to 
you, that you may relish returning prosperity with virtue, 
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and with a greater return of thanks to Him that dispenses it 
at pleasure to mankind. Remember, courage and resignation 
is what I advise you to ; use it, as becomes you, in your 
adversity, and believe that as I foretold that adversity, so I 
can foretell a prosperity will again be the consequence of 
those virtues ; and the more you feel the one ouglit not to 
cast you down, but raise your hopes the more, that he who 
foretold you that so exactly, could likewise foretell you the 
other. The merchant was by this put into a great suspense 
of mind, but somewhat easier by the second prediction being 
annexed so kindly to the first fatal one. They crowned the 
night with a flask of Burgundy, and then parting, each went 
to their respective homes. 

The reader may perchance wonder how I, who make no 
mention of my being there, as in truth I was not at the 
tavern, should be able to relate this as of my own know- 
ledge ; but if he pleases to have patience to the end of the 
story, he will have entire satisfaction in that point. 

About half a year after, the merchant came again, told 
him that his prediction was too far verified, to his very dear 
cost, and that he was now utterly undone, and beyond any 
visible means of a future recovery, and doubting lest the 
other fortunate part of the prediction was only told him by 
way of encouragement, for groundless doubts and fears al- 
ways attend a mind implunged in melancholy, besought him 
very earnestly to tell him candidly and sincerely if there 
was no real prospect of good, and rid him at once of the un- 
easiness of such a suspension of thought ; But pray too, said 
he, with all the vehemence of repeated expostulation, satisfy 
me if there are any farther hopes on this side the grave ? 

To this Duncan Campbell made a short, but a very sig- 
nificant reply in writing. May the heavens preserve you 
from a threatening danger of life. Take care only of yourself, 
great and mighty care ; and if you outlive Friday next, you 
will yet be great and more fortunate than ever you was in 
all the height of your former most flourishing space of life. 
He coloured inordinately when Duncan Campbell said Friday, 
and conjured him to tell him as particularly as he could what 
he meant by Friday. He told him he could not particularise 
any farther, but that great danger threatened him that day ; 
and that without extraordinary precaution it would prove 
fatal to him, even to death. He shook his head, and went 
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away in a very sorrowful plight. Friday past, Saturday 
came, and on that very Saturday morning came likewise the 
joyful tidings, that what ventures of his were given over for 
lost at sea, were all come safe into the harbour. He came 
the moment he received those dispatehes from his agent, to 
Mr. Duncan Campbeirs apartment, embraced him tenderly, 
and saluted him with much gladness of heart, before a great 
roomful of ladies, where I happened to be present at that 
time ; crying out in a loud voice, before he knew what he 
said, that Mr. Campbell had saved his life, that Friday was 
his birthday, and he had intended with a pistol to shoot 
himselt that very day. The ladies thought him mad ; and 
he, recovered from his ecstacy, said no more, but sat down, 
till Mr. Campbell dismissed all his clients; and then we 
three went to the tavern together, where he told me 
the whole little history or narrative, just as is above 
related. 

The fame which Mr. Duncan Campbell got by the fore- 
going, and several other predictions of the like kind, was 
become very large and extensive, and had spread itself into 
the remotest corners of this metropolis. The squares rung 
with it, it was whispered from one house to another through 
the more magnificent streets, where persons of quality and 
distinction reside; it catched every house in the city, like 
the news of stock from Exchange-alley; it run noisily through 
the lanes and little thoroughfares where the poor inhabit ; it 
was the chat of the tea-table, and the babble of the streets ; 
and the whole town, from the top to the bottom, was full of 
it. Whenever any reputation rises to a degree like this, let 
it be for what art or accomplishment, or on what account 
soever it will, malice, envy, and detraction, are sure to be 
the immediate pursuers of it with full mouth, and to hunt it 
down if possible, with full cry. Even the great Nostra- 
damus, though favoured by kings and queens, which always 
without any other reason creates enemies, was not more pur- 
sued by envy and detraction for his predictions in Paris, and 
throughout France, than our Duncan Campbell was in 
London, and even throughout England. Various, different, 
and many were the objections raised to blot his character 
and extenuate his fame, that when one was confuted another 
might not be wanting to supply its place, and so to maintain 
«i course and series of backbiting, according to the known 
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maxim, Throw dirt, and if it does not stick, throw dirt con- 
tinually, and some will stick. 

Neither is there any wonder; for a man, that has got ap- 
plauders of all sorts and conditions, must expect condemners 
and detractors of all sorts and conditions likewise. If a lady of 
high degree, for example, should say smiling, though really 
thinking absolutely what she says, for fear of being thought 
over-credulous : Well, I vow, some things Mr. Campbell does 
are surprising after all ; they would be apt to incline one to a 
belief that he is a wonder of a man ; for one would imagine 
the things he does impossible: why, then, a prude, with an 
assumed, supercilious air and a seornful tihee^ would, in order 
to seem more wise than she was, reply ; Laud, madam, it is 
more a wonder to me that you can be imposed upon so. I 
vow to Gad, madam, I would as soon consult an almanack 
maker, and pin my faith upon what he pricks down ; or be- 
lieve, like my creed, in the cross which I make upon the 
hand of a gipsy. Lard, madam, I assure your la’ship he 
knows no more than I do of you. I assure you so, and 
therefore believe me. He has it all by hearsay. If the lady 
that believed it, should reply, that if he had notice of every 
stranger by hearsay he must be a greater man than she sus- 
pected, and must keep more spies in pay than a prime min- 
ister ; the prude^s answer would be with a loud laugh, and 
giggling out these words ; Lard, madam, I assure you nothing 
can be more easy ; and so take it for granted. Because she 
was inclined to say so, and had the act of wisdom on her 
side, forsooth, that she appeared hard of belief, which some 
call hard to be put upon, and the other lady credulous, which 
some though believing upon good grounds are called, and so 
thought, foolish ; the prude’s answer would be thought suffi- 
cient and convincing. 

Thus malice and folly, by dint of noise and impudence, 
and strong though empty assertions, often run down modesty 
and good sense. Among the common people it is the same, 
but only done jii a dilferent manner. For example, an or- 
dinary person that had consulted, might say, as he walked 
along, there goes the dumb gentleman who writes down any 
name of a stranger at first sight. Steps up a blunt fellow, 
that takes stubbornness for sense, and says. That is a con- 
founded lie ; he is a cheat and an impostor, and you are one 
•of his accomplices ; he will tell me my name, 1 suppose, if 
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you tell it him first : he is no more dumb than I am ; he can 
speak and hear as well as us ; 1 have been with those that 
say they have heard him ; I wish I and two or three more 
had him in our stable, and I warrant you with our eartwhips 
we would lick some words out of his chaps, as dumb as you 
call him. I tell you it is all a lie, and all a bite. If the 
other desires to be convinced for himself by his own ex- 
perience, the rougher rogue, who perhaps has stronger sinews 
th an the other, answers. If you lie any farther I will knock 
you down ; and so he is the vulgar wit, and the mouth of 
the rabble-rout, and thus the detraction spreads below with 
very good success, as it docs above in another kind. 

As there are two comical adventures in his life, which 
directly suit and correspond with the foregoing refiections, 
this seems the most proper place to insert them in. The 
first consists of a kind of mob- way of usage he met with 
from a fellow who got to be an officer in the army, but by 
the following behaviour will be found unworthy of the name 
and the commission. 

In the year 1701, a lady of good quality came and ad- 
dressed herself to him much after the following manner. 
She told him she had choice of lovers, but preferred one 
above the rest ; but desired to know his name, and if she 
made him her choice what would be the subsequent fate of 
such a matrimony. Mr. Duncan Campbell very readily gave 
her down in writing this plain and honest reply ; That of all 
her suitors she was most inclined to a captain, a distinguished 
officer, and a great beau, naming his name, and one that had 
a great many outward, engaging charms, sufficient to blind 
the eyes of any lady that was not thoroughly acquainted 
with his manner of living. He therefore assured her, and 
thought himself bound, being conjured so to do, having 
received his fee, though there was danger in such plain and 
Open predictions, that he was a villain and a rogue in his 
heart V ^liyvofihiate gamester, and that if she took him to her 


bed she would only embrace her own lUuh - - 
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his female spy about the means. In fine, for fear of losing 
the lady, though he quarrelled with Duncan Campbell, a 
method was to be found out how to secure her by the very 
act of revenge. At last it was resolved to discover to her, 
that he had found out what she had been told by Mr. Camp- 
bell, but the way how he had been informed was to remain 
a secret. He did do so, and ended his discovery with these 
words ; — I desire, madam, that if I prove him an impostor, 
you would not believe a word he says. The lady agreed to 
so fair a proposal. Then the captain swore that he himself 
would never eat a piece of bread more till he had made 
Mr. Campbell eat his words ; nay, he insisted upon it that 
he would bring him to his tongue, and make him own by 
word of mouth, that what he had written before was false 
and calumnious. To which the lady answered again, that if 
he performed what he said, she would be convinced. This 
brave, military man, however, not relying upon his own 
single valour and prowess, to bring about so miraculous a 
thing as the making a person that was dumb to speak, he 
took with him for this end three lusty assistants to combine 
with him in the assassination. The ambuscade was settled 
to be at the Five Bells tavern, in Wych-street, in the Strand. 
After the ambush was settled with so much false courage, 
the business of decoying Mr. Campbell into it was not prac- 
ticable any other way than by sending out false colours. 
The lady’s woman, who was by her own interest tied fast to 
the interests of the beau, was to play the trick of Delilah, 
and betray this deaf and dumb Samson, as he will appear to 
be a kind of one in the sequel of the story, into the hands of 
these Philistines. She' smooths her face over with a com- 
plimenting lie from her mistress to Mr. Campbell, and acted 
her part of deceit so well, that he promised to follow her to 
the Five Bells with all haste ; and so she scuttled back to 
prepare the captain, and to tell him how lucky she was in 
mischief ; and how she drew him out by smiles into perdi- 
tion. The short of the story is, when they got him in among 
ihem, they endeavoured to assassinate him ; but they missed 
of their aim ; yet it is certain they left him in a very terrible 
and bloody condition ; and the captain went a wav in.aj 
a plight as the person was left in,, 
cowi^y wth sajafcsrg, asd-isr such disadvantage. I was 
for toliim upon this, disaster, and the story was delivered 
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to me thus, by one of the drawers of the tavern, when I in- 
quired into it. They bep;an to banter him, and speaking to 
him as if he heard, asked him if he knew his own fortune ; 
they told him it was to be beaten to death. This was an 
cdd way of addressing a deaf and dumb man. They added, 
they would make him speak before tliey had done. The 
boy seeing he made no reply, but only smiled, thought what 
passed between them was a jest with an old acquaintance, 
and withdrew about his business. The door being fastened, 
however, before they began the honourable attack, they 
vouchsafed to write down their intent in the words above 
mentioned, which they had uttered before to make sure that 
he should understand their meaning, and what this odd way 
of correction was for. All the while the maid who had 
brought him into it was peeping through a hole and watching 
the event, as appears afterwards. Mr. Campbell wrote them 
the following answer, viz., That he hoped for fair play, that 
he understood beargarden as well as they; but if a gen- 
tleman was amongst them he would expect gentlemanly 
usage. The rejoinder they made to this, consisted, it seems, 
not of words but of action. The officer in conjunction with 
another ruffian, one of the strongest of the three he had 
brought, commenced the assault. As good luck would have 
it, he warded off their first blows, it seems, with tolerable 
success, and a wine quart pot standing upon the table, 
Duncan took to his arms, and at two or three quick blows, 
well managed, and close laid in upon the assailants, felled 
them both to the ground. Here it was that the maid dis- 
covered her knowledge of it, and privity to the plot to the 
whole house ; for she no sooner sees the famous leader, the 
valiant captain, lie sprawling on the floor with bleeding 
temples, but she shrieked out with all the voice she could 
exert. Murder, murder, murder! Alarmed at this outcry, 
the master and all the attendants of the tavern scampered 
up stairs, burst into the room, and found Duncan Campbell 
struggling with the other two, and the quart pot still fast 
clenched in his hand, which they were endeavouring to 
wrench from him. The drawers rescued him out of their 
hand^ and inquired into the matter. The maid in a fright 
confessed the wholQ, thing. The officer and his associate 
rubbed their eyes as recovering from a stunning sleep, reeled 
as they went to rise, paid the reckoning and slunk pitiful^ 
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away; or, as the rakes’ term for it is, they brushed off, and 
for all their odds had the worst of the lay. I, who had some 
authority with Mr. Campbell, by reason of my years, and 
the strict acquaintance I had with his mother, when I came 
and found him in that pickle, and had the whole relation 
told to me by the people of the house, though I could not 
forbear pitying him within my own mind, took upon me to 
reprehend him, and told him that these hardships would by 
Providence be daily permitted to fall upon him, for he met 
with them twenty times, while he continued in that irregular 
way of living and spending his time, that might be so 
precious to himself and many others, in drunkenness and de* 
bauchery; and I think the lessons I wrote down to him 
upon that head, though a little severe just at that juncture, 
were, notwithstanding, well timed, and did, as I guessed they 
would, make a more solid impression in him than at any 
other. In all these scudles, whether it is that being deaf 
and dumb an affront works deeper upon a man, and so 
renders him far more fierce or resolute, it must be said, that, 
though nature has been kind in making him very strong, 
robust, and active withal, yet he has bore some shocks, one 
would imagine, beyond the strength of a man, having some- 
times got the better of five or six ruffians in rencounters of 
the like kind. 

The next banter he met with was in a gentler way, from 
an unbelieving lady, and yet she came off with very ill 
success, and the banter turned all upon herself in the end. 

A lady of distinction, whose name shall therefore be con- 
cealed in this place, came with two or three of her special 
friends, who took her for the most merry, innocent, spotless 
virgin upon earth, and whose modesty was never suspected 
in the least by her relations or servants that were nearest 
about her ; after having rallied Mr. Campbell with several 
frivolous questions, doubting his capacity, and vexing and 
teasing him with gay impertinences beyond all patience, was 
by him told, that he did not take fees in his profession to be 
made a jest of like a common fortuneteller, but to do real 
good to those who consulted him, as far as he was able by 
his predictions ; that he was treated with more respect by 
persons of a higher condition, though her own was very good, 
andvso offered her guinea back agaifr'WUfe-ft-bTJW ahd^a 
.She had a little more generosity of spirit than not to 
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be a little nettled at the proffer she had caused by so coarse 
an usage. She affected appearing grave a little, and told 
him she would be serious for the future, and asked him to 
set down her name, which she had neglected before, to ask 
other questions that were nothing to the purpose. He pro- 
mised to write it down, but pausing a little longer than 
ordinary about it, she returned to her former way of uncivil 
merriment and ungallant raillery. She repeated to him in 
three or four little scraps of paper, one after another, as fast 
as she could write them, the same words, viz., That he could 
not tell her name, nor whether she was maid, wife, or widow ; 
and laughed as if she Avould split her sides, triumphing to 
the rest of her companions over his ignorance and her own 
wit, as if she had posed him, and put him to an entire stand. 
But see what this overweening opinion of security ended 
in : the man of the second-sight was not to be so easily 
baffled. Vexed at being so disturbed, and coming out of his 
brown study, he reaches the paper and begins to write. 
Now it was the lady’s turn to suffer, she had deserved hearty 
punishment, and it came into her hands with the note, to a 
degree of severity, as you will perceive by the contents of it 
just now. She read it, and swooning away, dropped from 
her chair. The whole room being in a bustle, I, that was in 
the outward chamber, ran in: while Mr. Campbell was 
Sprinkling water in her face, a lady snatched up the note to 
read it, at which he seemed mightily displeased ; 1, therefore, 
who understood his signs, recovered it out of her hands by 
stratagem, and ran to burn it, which 1 did so quick that I 
was not discovered in the curiosity which I must own I 
satisfied myself in by reading it first ; a curiosity raised too 
high by so particular an adventure, to be overcome in so 
little a time of thought, as I was to keep it in my hands, and 
so 1 came by the knowledge of it myself, without being 
informed by Mr. Campbell. This shows how a sudden 
cunosity, when there is not time given to think and correct 
itj may overcome a man as well as a woman ; for I was 
never over-curious in my life, and though I was pleased with 
the oddness of the adventure, I often blushed to myself since 
for the unmanly weakness of not being able to step with a 
note from one room to another to the Preside, without peep- 
'coiitessed v ,TbrtiQOBtents of it were these: 
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are no widow, you are no wife, and yet you are no maid ; 
you have a child at nurse at such a place, by such a 
j^entleman, and you were brought to bed in Leicester- 
shire. The lady, convinced by this answer of his strange 
and mystical power, and pleased with his civility in endeav- 
ouring to conceal from others the secret, after so many 
repeated provocations, though she showed great disorder for 
that day, became one of his constant attenders some time 
after, and would not take any step in her affairs without his 
advice, which she often has said since, she found very much 
to her advantage. She was as serious in her dealings with 
him afterwards, and improved by being so, as she was gay 
and turbulent with him before, and smarted for it. In fine, 
she was a thorough convert, and a votary of his ; and the 
only jest she used afterwards to make, concerning him, was 
a civil witticism to his wife ; to whom she was wont, every 
now and then, smiling, to address herself after this manner : 
Your husband, madam, is a devil, but he is a very handsome 
and a very civil one. 

Not long after tliis came another lady, with a like intent, 
to impose upon him ; and was resolved, as she owned, to 
have laughed him to scorn if she had succeeded in her 
attempt. She had very dexterously dressed herself in her 
woman’s habit, and her woman in her own ; her footman 
squired the new-made lady in a very gentlemanly dress, 
hired for the purpose of a disguise, from Monmouth-street. 
The strange and unknown masqueraders entered Mr. Camp- 
bell’s room with much art. The fellow was by nature of a 
clean make, and had a good look, and from following a 
genteel master when he was young, copied his gait a little, 
and had some appearance of a mien, and a tolerable good air 
about him. But this being the first time of his being so fine, 
and he a little vain in his temper, he over-acted his part ; he 
strutted too much ; he was as fond of his ruffles, his watch, 
his sword, his cane, and his snuffbox, as a boy of being newly 
put into breeches ; and viewed them all too often to be thought 
the possessor of any such things long. The affectation of the 
chambermaid was insufferable ; she had the toss of the head, 
the jut of the bum, the sidelong leer of the eye, the imperi- 
ous look upon her lady, now degraded into her woman, that 
slie was intolerable, and a person without the gift of the 
second-sight would have guessed her to have been a pragma- 
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tical upstart, though it is very probable that during that 
time she fancied herself really better than her mistress ; the 
mistress acted her part of maid the best ; for it is easier for 
genteel modesty to act a low part, than for affected vanity to 
act a high one. She kept her distance like a servant, but 
would, to disguise things the better, be every now and then 
pert, according to their way, and give occasion to be chid. 
But there is an air of gentility inborn and inbred to some 
people ; and even when they aim to be awkward a certain 
grace will attend all their minutest actions and gestures, and 
command love, respect, and veneration. 1 must therefore 
own that there was not need of a man*s being a conjuror to 
guess who ought to be the lady and who the maid ; but to 
know who absolutely was the lady, and who was the maid 
did require that skill. For how many such real ladies have 
we that are made so from such upstarts, and how many gen- 
teel waiting-women of great descent that are born with a 
grace about them, and are bred to good manners. Mr. 
Campbell’s art made him positive in the case ; he took the 
patches from the face of the maid, and placed them on the 
mistress’s ; he pulled off her hood and scarf, and gave it the 
lady, and taking from the lady her riding-hood, gave it the 
maid in exchange ; for ladies at that time of day were not 
entered into that fashion of cloaking themselves. Then he 
wrote down that he should go out, and ought to send his 
maid in to undress them quite, and give the mistress her own 
clothes and the maid hers, and with a smile wrote down 
both their names, and commended her contrivance; but 
after that it was remarked by the lady that he paid her less 
respect than she expected, and more to her footman, who 
was in gentleman’s habit, whom he took by his side, and told 
a great many fine things ; whereas he would tell the lady 
nothing farther. The lady nettled at this, wrote to him that 
she had vanity enough to believe that she might be distin- 
guished from her maid in any dress, but that he had shown 
his want of skill in not knowing who that gentleman was. 
Mr. Campbell told her her mistake in sharp terms ; and beg- 
ging her pardon, assured her he knew several chambermaids 
as genteel and as well-born as her, and many mistresses more 
awkward and worse born than her maid ; that he did not go 
therefore by the rule of guess and judging what ought to be, 
but by the rule of certainty and the knowledge of wLat 
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actually was. She, however, unsatisfied with that answer, 
perplexed him mightily to know who the man was. He 
answered, he .would be a great man. The lady laughed scorn- 
fully, and said she wanted to know who he was, not what he 
would be. He answered again, he was her footman, but 
that she would have a worse. She grew warm, and desired 
to be informed, why, since he knew the fellow’s con- 
dition, he respected her so little and him so much, and 
accused him of want of practising manners, if he had not 
want of knowledge. He answered. Madam, since you will 
be asking questions too far, this footman will advance 
himself to the degree of a gentleman, and have a woman of 
distinction to his wife; while you will degrade yourself by a 
marriage to be the wife of a footman ; his ambition is laud- 
able, your condescension, mean, therefore I give him the pre- 
ference ; I have given you fair warning and wholesome advice, 
you may avoid your lot by prudence ; but his will certainly 
be what I tell you. 

This coming afterwards to pass exactly as was predicted, 
and his disappointing so many that had a mind to impose 
upon him, has rendered him pretty free from such wily con- 
trivances since, though now and then they have happened, 
but still to the mortification and disappointment of the con- 
trivers. But as we have not pretended to say, with regard 
to these things, that he has his genius always at his elbow or 
his beck, to whisper in his ear the names of persons, and 
such little constant events as these ; so, that we may not be 
deemed to give a fabulous account of his life and adventures, 
we think ourselves bound to give the reader an insight into 
the particular power and capacity which he has for bringing 
about these particular performances, especially that of writ- 
ing down names of strangers at first sight, which I don’t 
doubt will be done to the satisfaction of all persons who shall 
read the succeeding chapter, concerning the gift of the 
second-sight. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

COXCEBNIRG THE SECOND-SIGHT. 

Mr. Martin lately published a book, entituled, A Descrip- 
tion of the Western Isles of Scotland, called by the ancient 
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geographers, Hebndes. It contains many curious particulars 
relating to the natural and civil history of those islands, with 
a map of them ; and in liis preface he tells us that, perhaps, 
it is peculiar to those isles that they have never been described, 
till now, by any man that was a native of the country, or 
had travelled them, as hinisell* has done ; and in the con- 
clusion of the said preface he tells us, he has given here such 
an account of the second-sight as the nature of the thing 
will bear, which has always been reckoned sullicient among 
the unbiassed part of mankind ; but for those that will not 
be satisfied, they ought to oblige us with a new scheme, by 
which we may judge of matters of fact. The chief par- 
ticulars he has given us concerning the second-sight, are 
here set down by way of abstract or epitome, that they may 
not be too tedious to the reader. 

1. In the second-sight, the vision makes such a lively 
impression on the seers, that they neither sec nor think of 
anything else but the vision as long as it continues, and 
then they appear pensive or jovial, according to the object 
which was presented to them. 

2. At the sight of a vision the eyelids of the person are 
erected, and the eyes continue staring till the object vanish, 
as has often been observed by the author and others present. 

3. There is one in Skye, an acquaintance of whom ob- 
served, that when he sees a vision, the inner part of his eye- 
lids turns so far upwards, that, after the object disappears, 
he must draw them down with his fingers, and sometimes 
employs others to draw them down, which he finds to be 
much the easier way. 

4. The faculty of the second-sight does not lineally 
descend in a family, as some imagine ; for he knows several 
parents that are endowed with it, but not their children, and 
so on the contrary ; neither is it acquired by any previous 
compact ; and after a strict inquiry, he could never learn 
from any among them that this faculty was communicable 
any way whatsoever. 

Note. That this account is differing from the account 
that is given by Mr. Aubrey, a gentleman of the Royal 
Society ; and I think Mr. Martin’s reason here against the 
descent of this faculty from parents to children is not gene- 
rally conclusive. For though he may know parents endowed 
with it and not children, and so vice versa, yet there may be 
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parents who are endowed with it, being qualified, as Mr. 
Aubrey has said, viz., both being second-sighted, or even one 
to an extraordinary degree, whose children may have it by 
descent. And as to this faculty being any otherwise com- 
municable, since the accounts differ, I must leave it to a 
farther examination. 

5. Tlie seer knows neither the object, time, nor place of a 
vision before it appears ; and the same object is often seen 
by different persons living at a considerable distance from 
one another. The true way of judging as to the time and 
circumstance of an object, is by observation ; for several 
persons of judgment, without this faculty, are more capable 
to judge of the design of a vision, than a novice that is a seer. 
As an object appears in the day or night, it will come to 
pass sooner or later accordingly. 

6. If an object be seen early in the morning, which is not 
frequent, it will be accomplished in a few hours afterwards ; 
if at noon, it will commonly be accomplished that very day ; 
if in the evening, perhaps that night ; if after candles be 
lighted, it will be accomplished that night ; it is later always 
in accomplishment by weeks, months, and sometimes years, 
according to the time of the night the vision is seen. 

7. When a shroud is perceived about one, it is a sure 
prognostic of death ; the time is judged according to the 
height of it about the person ; for if it be not seen above the 
middle, death is not to be expected for the space of a year, 
and perhaps some months longer ; and as it is frequently 
seen to ascend higher towards the head, death is concluded to 
be at hand in a few days, if not hours, as daily experience 
confirms. Examples of this kind were shown the author, 
when the persons, of whom the observations were made, 
enjoyed perfect health. 

There was one instance lately of a prediction of this kind, 

a seer that was a novice, concerning the death of one of 
the author’s acquaintance ; this was communicated to a few 
only, and with great confidence ; the author being one of 
the number, did not in the least regard it, till the death of 
the person, about the time foretold, confirmed to him the 
certainty of the prediction. The foresaid novice is now a 
skilful seer, as appears from many late instances ; he lives 
in the parish of St. Mary’s, the most northern in Skye. 

8. If a woman be seen standing at a man's left hand, it is 
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a presage that she will be his wife, whether they are 
married to others, or unmarried, at the time of the apparition. 
If two or three women are seen at once standing near a man’s 
left hand, she that is next him will undoubtedly be his wife 
first, and so on, whether all three, or the man, be single or 
married at the time of the vision ; of which there are several 
late instances of the author’s acquaintance. It is an ordinary 
thing for them to see a man, that is to come to the house 
shortly after ; and though he be not of the seer’s acquaint- 
ance yet he not only tells his name, but gives such a lively 
description of his stature, complexion, habit, &c., that upon 
his arrival he answers the character given of him in all re- 
spects. If the person so appearing be one of the seer’s 
acquaintance, he can tell by his countenance whether ho 
comes in good or bad humour. The author has been seen 
thus, by seers of both sexes, at some hundreds of miles’ 
distance ; some that saw him in this manner had never seen 
him personally, and it happened according to their visions, 
w'ithout any previous design of his to go to those places, his 
coming there being purely accidental ; and in the nineteenth 
page of his book he tells us, that Mr. Daniel Morrison, a 
minister, told him, that upon his landing in the island Ronn, 
the natives received him very affectionately, and addressed 
themselves to him with this salutation ; God save you, 
Pilgrim ! you are heartily welcome here, for we have had 
repeated apparitions of your person amongst us ; viz., after 
the manner of the second-sight. 

9. It is ordinary with them to see houses, gardens, and 
trees, in places void of all three, and this in process of time 
used to be accomplished 5 of which he gives an instance in 
the island of Skye. 

10. To see a spark of fire fall upon one’s arm, or breast, 
is a forerunner of a dead child to be seen in the arms of those 
persons, of which tliere are several fresh instances. 

To see a seat empty at the time of one’s sitting in it, is a 
presage of that person’s death quickly after. 

When a novice, or one that has lately obtained the second- 
sight, sees a vision in the night-time without doors, and 
comes near a fire, he presently falls into a swoon. 

Some find themselves, as it were, in a crowd of people, 
having a corpse, which they carry along with them ; and 
after such visions the seers come in sweating, and describe 
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the people that appeared ; if there are any of their acquaint- 
ance among them, they give an account of their names, and 
also of the bearers. But they know nothing concerning the 
corpse. 

All those that have the second-sight, do not always see 
these visions at once, though they are together at the time ; 
but if one, who has this faculty, designedly touch his fellow 
seer, at the instant of a vision’s appearing, then the second 
sees it as well as the first. 

11. There is the way of foretelling death by a cry, that 
they call taisk^ which some call a wraith^ in the lowland. 
They hear a loud cry without doors, exactly resembling the 
voice of some particular person, whose death is foretold by 
it, of which he gives a late instance, which happened in the 
village Rigg, in Skye isle. 

12. Things are also foretold by smelling, sometimes, as 
follows : Fish or flesh is frequently smelt in the fire, when 
at the same time neither of the two are in the house, or, in 
any probability, like to be had in it for some weeks or 
months. This smell several persons have who are endued 
with the second-sight, and it is always accomplished soon 
after. 

13. Children, horses, and cows, have the second-sight, as 
well as men and women advanced in years. 

That children see it, it is plain, from their crying aloud 
at the very instant that a corpse or any other vision 
appears to an ordinary seer ; of which ho gives an instance 
in a child when himself was present. 

That horses likewise see it is very plain, from their violent 
and sudden starting, when the rider, or seer in company 
with them, sees a vision of any kind by night or day. It is 
observable of a horse, that he will not go forward that way, 
till he be led about at some distance from the common road, 
and then he is in a sweat ; he gives an instance of this in a 
horse in the Isle of Skye. 

That cows have the second-sight appears from this ; that 
if a woman milking a cow happens to see a vision by the 
second-sight, the cow runs away in a great fright at the same 
time, and will not be pacified for some time after. 

In reference to this, Paracelsus, tom. ix. 1. de arte presagd, 
writes thus ; “ Horses also have their auguries, who per- 
ceive, by their sight and smell, wandering spirits, witenes. 
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and spectres, and the like things ; and dogs both see and 
hear the same.** 

Here in the next place the author answers objections that 
have lately been made against the reality of the second-sight. 

First, it is objected, that these seers are visionary and 
melancholy people, who fancy they see things that do not 
appear to them or anybody else. 

lie answers, the people of these isles, and particularly the 
seers, are very temperate, and their diet is simple and 
moderate in quantity and qiuility ; so that their brains are 
not, in all probfibility, disordered by undigested fumes of 
meat or drink. Both sexes are free from hysteric fits, con- 
vulsions, and several other distempers of that sort. There 
are no madmen among them, nor any instance of self-murder. 
It is observed among them, that a man drunk, never has a 
vision of the second-sight ; and he that is a visionary would 
discover himself in other things as well as in that ; nor are 
such as ha\e the second-sight, judged to be visionaries by 
any of their friends or acquaintance. 

Secondly, it is objected, that there are none among the 
learned able to oblige the world with a satisfactory account 
of these visions ; therefore they are not to be believed. 

He answers, if e\ erything of which the learned are not 
able to give a satisfactory account, shall bo condemned as 
false and impossible, we shall find many other things, 
generally believed, which must be rejected as such. 

Thirdly, it is objected, that the seers are impostors, and 
the people who believe them are credulous, and easy to be 
imposed upon. 

He answers, the seers are generally illiterate, and well- 
meaning people, and altogether void of design ; nor could he 
ever learn that any of them made the least gain of it ; 
neither is it reputable among them to have that faculty ; be- 
side, the people of the Isles are not so credulous as to believe 
an impossibility, before the thing foretold be accomplished ; 
but when it actually comes to pass, afterwards it is not in 
their power to deny it, without offering violence to their 
senses and reason ; beside, if the seers were deceivers, can 
it be reasonable to imagine that all the islanders, who have 
not the second-sight, should combine together and offer 
violence to their understandings and senses, to force them- 
selves to believe a lie from ago to age ? There are several 
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persons amonp^ them, whose birth and education raise them 
above the suspicion of concurring with an imposture merely 
to gratify an illiterate and contemptible sort of persons. 
Nor can a reasonable man believe, that children, horses, and 
cows, could be engaged in a combination to persuade the 
world of the reality of a second-sight. 

Every vision that is seen comes exactly to pass according 
to the rules of observation, though novices and heedless 
persons do not always judge by those rules; concerning 
which he gives instances. 

There are visions seen by several persons, in whose days 
they are not accomplished ; and this is one of the reasons 
why some things have been seen, that are said never to have 
come to pass ; and there are also several visions seen, which 
are not understood till they are accomplished. 

The second-sight is not a late discovery, seen by one or 
two in a corner, or a remote isle ; but it is seen by many 
persons of both sexes, in several isles, separated about forty 
or fifty leagues from one another ; the inhabitants of many 
of these isles never had the least converse by word or writing ; 
and this faculty of seeing visions having continued, as we 
are informed by tradition, ever since the plantation of these 
isles, without being disproved by the nicest sceptic after the 
strictest inquiry, seems to be a clear proof of its reality. 

It is observable, that it was much more common twenty 
or thirty years ago than at present ; for one in ten does not 
see it now, that saw it then 

The second-sight is not confined to the Western Isles alone, 
the author having an account that it is in several parts of 
Holland, but particularly in Bommel, where a woman has it, 
for which she is courted by some, and dreaded by others. 
She sees a smoke about one’s face, which is the forerunner of 
the death of a person so seen, and she actually foretold the 
deaths of several that lived there. She was living in that 
town a few winters ago. 

The second-sight is likewise in the Isle of Man, as appears 
by this instance : Captain Leatlies, the chief commander of 
Belfast, in his voyage 1G90, lost thirteen men by a violent 
storm ; and upon his landing in the Isle of Man, an ancient 
man, clerk to a parish there, told him immediately that he 
had lost thirteen men there ; the captain inquired how he 
came to the knowledge of that ; he answered that it was by 
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thirteen lights, which he had seen come into the churchyard ; 
as Mr. Sacheverel tells us in his late description of the Isle 
of Man. Note, that this is like the sight of the corpse- 
candles in Wales, which is also well attested. 

Here the author adds many other instances concerning 
the second-sight, of which I shall set down only a few. 

A man in Knockow, in the parish of St. Mary’s, the 
northernmost part of Skye, being in perfect health, and sit- 
ting with his fellow-servants at night, was on a sudden taken 
ill, dropped from his seat backward, and then fell a vomiting ; 
at which the family was much concerned, he having never 
been subject to the like before ; but he came to himself soon 
after, and had no sort of pain about him. One of the family, 
who was accustomed to see the second-sight, told them that 
the man’s illness proceeded from a very strange cause, which 
was thus: An ill-natured woman, whom he named, who 
lives in the next adjacent village of Bornskittag, came before 
him in a very angry and furious manner, her countenance 
full of passion, and her mouth full of leproaches, and 
threatened him with her head and hands, till he fell over, as 
you have seen him. This woman had a fancy for the man, 
but was like to be disappointed as to her marrying of him. 
This instance was told the author by the master of the family, 
and others who were present when it happened. 

Sir Norman Macleod and some others, playing at tables, 
at a game called in Irish, Falmermore, wherein there are 
three of a side, and each of them throw the dice by turns, 
there happened to be one ditlicult point in the disposing of 
one of the tablemen ; this obliged the gamester to deliberate 
before he was to change his man, since upon the disposing 
of it, the winning or losing of the game depended ; at length 
the butler, who stood behind, advised the player where to 
place the man, with which he complied, and won the game. 
This being thought extraordinary, and Sir Norman hearing 
one whisper him in the ear, asked who advised him so skil- 
fully? He answered it was the butler; but this seemed 
more strange, for it was generally thought he could not play 
at tables. Upon this Sir Norman asked him how long it 
was since he had learned to play? and the fellow owned 
that he had never played in his life, but that he saw the 
spirit Brownie, a spirit usually seen in that country, reaching 
Lis arm over the player’s head, and touching the part with 
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Iu9 finger where the tableman was to be placed. This was 
told the author by Sir Norman, and others who happened to 
be present at the time. 

Daniel Bow, alias Blacky an inhabitant of Bornskittag, 
who is one of the preciscst seers in the Isles, foretold the 
death of a young woman in Minginis, within less than 
twenty-four hours before the time, and accordingly she died 
suddenly in the fields, though at the time of the prediction 
she was in perfect health ; but the shroud appearing close 
about her head, was the ground of his confidence that her 
death was at hand. 

The same person foretold the death of a child in his 
master’s arms, by seeing a spark of fire fall on his left arm ; 
and this was likewise accomplished soon after the predic- 
tion. 

Some of the inhabitants of Harris, sailing round the Isle 
of Skye, with a design to go to the opposite mainland, were 
strangely surprised with an apparition of two men hanging 
down by the ropes that secured the mast, but could not con- 
jecture what it meant ; they pursued their voyage, but the 
wind turning contrary, they were forced into Broad-ford, in 
the Isle of Skye, where they found Sir Donald Macdonald 
keeping a sheriff’s court, and two criminals receiving sen- 
tence of death there. The ropes and mast of that very boat 
were made use of to hang those criminals. This was told 
the author by several, who had this instance related to them 
oy the boat’s crew. 

Several persons, living in a certain family, told the author 
that they had frequently seen two men standing at a gentle- 
woman’s left hand, who was their master’s daughter ; they 
told the men’s names, and being her equals, it was not 
doubted but she would be married to one of them; and 
perhaps to the other after the death of the first. Some time 
after a third man appeared, who seemed always to stand 
nearest to her of the three, but the seers did not know him, 
though they could describe him exactly ; and within some 
months after, this man who was seen last, actually came to 
the house, and fully answered the description given of him 
by those who never saw him but in a vision ; and he married 
the woman shortly after. They live in the Isle of Skye, and 
both themselves and others confirmed the truth of this in- 
stance when the author saw them. 
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Archibald Macdonald, of the parish of St. Mary’s, in the 
Isle of Skye, being reputed famous in his skill of foretelling 
things to come, by the second-sight, happening to be in the 
village Knockow one night, and before supper, told the 
family that he had just then seen the strangest thing he ever 
saw in his life, viz., a man with an ugly long cap, always 
shaking his head ; but that the strangest of all was a little 
kind of a harp which he had, with four strings only, and 
that it had two hart’s horns tixed in the front of it. All that 
heard this odd vision fell a laughing at Archibald, telling 
him that he was dreaming, or had not his wits about him, 
since he pretended to see a thing which had no being, and 
was not so much as heard of in any part of the world. All 
this could not alter Archibald’s opinion, who told them that 
they must excuse him if he laughed at them after the ac- 
complishment of the vision. Archibald returned to his own 
house, and within three or four days after, a man with a cap, 
harp, &c., cfime to the house, and the harp, strings, horns, 
and cap, answered the description of them at first view, and 
he shook his head when he played ; for he had two bells 
fixed to his cap. This harper was a poor man, who made 
himself a buffoon for his bread, and was never seen before 
in those parts, and at the time of the prediction he was in 
the Isle of Barray, which is about twenty leagues distant 
from that part of Skye. This relation is vouched by 
Mr. Daniel Martin, and all his family, and such as were 
then present ; and they live in the village where this 
happened. 

One Daniel Nicholson, minister of St. Mary’s, in Skye, 
the parish in which Mr. Archibald Macdonald lived, told the 
author, that one Sunday, after sermon, at the chapel Ugc, he 
took an occasion to inquire of Archibald, if he still retained 
that unhappy faculty of seeing the second-sight, and wished 
him to get rid of it, if possible ; for, said he, it is no true 
character of a good man. Archibald was highly displeased, 
and answered, that he hoped he was no more unhappy than 
his neighbours, for seeing what they could not perceive. I 
had, said he, as serious thoughts as my neighbours in time 
of hearing a sermon to-day, and even then I saw a corpse 
laid on the ground, close to the pulpit ; and I assure you it 
will be accomplished shortly, for it was in the day-time. 
There were none in the parish then sick, and few are buried 
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at that little chapel, nay, sometimes, not one in a year. 
Yet when Mr. Nicholson returned to preach in the said 
chapel, a fortnight or three weeks after, he found one buried 
in the very spot named by Archibald. This story is vouched 
by Mr. Nicholson the minister, and several of tlie parishioners 
still living. 

Note, that it is counted by many an argument of some- 
what evil attending upon this faculty of the second-sight, 
because there are instances given of some persons who have 
been freed of it upon using some Christian practices ; but I 
shall hereafter show that this opinion cannot be entirely 
true. 

Sir Norman Macleod, who has his residence in the Isle of 
Bern era, which lies between the isles of North Uist and 
Harris, went to the Isle of Skye about business, without ap- 
pointing any time for his return ; his servants, in his ab- 
sence, being altogether in the large hall at night; one of 
them, who had the second-sight, told the rest they must re- 
move, for there would be abundance of other company in 
the hall that night. One of his fellow-servants answered 
that there was very little likelihood of that, because of the 
darkness of the night, and the danger of coming through the 
rocks that lie round the isle ; but within an hour after, one 
of Sir Norman’s men came to the house, bidding them pro- 
vide lights, &c,, for his master had newly landed. 

Sir Norman being told of this, called for the seer and ex- 
amined him about it. He answered, that he had seen the 
spirit Brownie, in human shape, come several times and 
make a show of carrying an old woman, that sat by the fire, 
to the door, and at last seemed to carry her out by neck and 
heels, which made him laugh heartily, and gave occasion to 
the rest to conclude him mad, to laugh so much without any 
reason. This instance was told the author by Sir Norman 
himself 

Four men from the Isle of Skye and Harris went to 
Barbadoes, and stayed there some years ; who though they 
had wont to see the second-sight in their native country, 
never saw it in Barbadoes ; but upon their return to England, 
the first night after their landing, they saw the second-sight ; 
as the author was told by severjil of their acquaintance. 

John Morrison, who lives in Bernera, of Harris, wears 
the plant called fuga damonum sewed in the neck of his coats, 
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to prevent his seeing of visions, and says, he never saw any 
since he first carried that plant about him. 

A spirit, by the country people called Brownie, was fre- 
quently seen in all the most considerable families in the isles, 
and north of Scotland, in the shape of a tall man, having 
very long brown hair ; but within these twenty years past he 
has been seen but rarely. 

There were spirits also that appeared in the shape of 
women, horses, swine, cats, and some like fiery bulls, which 
would follow men in the fields ; but there have been but few 
instances of these for upwards of forty years past. 

These spirits used also to form sounds in the air, re- 
sembling those of a harp, pipes, crowing of a cock, and of 
the grinding of hand-mills ; and sometimes voices have been 
heard in the air at night, singing Irish songs ; the words of 
which songs some of the author’s acquaintances still retain ; 
one of them resembled the voice of a woman who died some 
time before, and the song related to her state in the other 
world. All these accounts, the author says, he had from 
persons of as great integrity as any are in the world. So 
far Mr. Martin, whose accoqnt is so long, that I have given 
the reader only a short abridgment thereof; and shall 
therefore satisfy myself, without relating any further passages, 
by directing the reader to others also, learned men, who 
have written on the same subject. Laurentius Ananias 
printed a volume in Latin, at Venice, anno 1581, about the 
nature of demons ; where, in the third book, he writes con- 
cerning the second-sight. The learned Camerarius does the 
like, and names a person of his own acquaintance whom he 
testifies to have had that gift. St. Austin himself testifies 
something (not very different from what we now call the gift 
of the second-sight) of one Curina, who lived in the country 
of Hippo, in Africa. Bonaysteau tells us something like it 
in his Disc, de Excell, et Dig, Hominis^ concerning the spirit 
of Hermotimus. So do likewise Herodotus and Maximus 
Tyrius, about the spirit of Aristaeus. Cardan does the same 
in his De Rerum Variet, 1. 8. c. 84, of his kinsman Baptista 
Cardan, a student at Pavia. Baptista Fulgosus tells us of 
what we call the second-sight, in other words, in his Fact, 
et Diet, Memorab, 1. i. c. 6. Among our own countrymen, 
the Lord Henry Howard, in the book he writ against sup- 
posed prophecies, in his seventeenth chapter, tells us a 
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wonderful story of tbis kind of sight ; and sure that noble 
lord may be looked upon as an unexceptionable testimony, 
in a story he relates of his own knowledge, he having other- 
wise little faith in things of this kind. Mr. Cotton Mather, 
a minister of New England, in his relation of the wonders of 
the invisible world, inserted in his Ecclesiastical History of 
that country, printed in London, anno 1702, in folio, has 
given us several instances of this kind, as also of many other 
diabolical operations. Mr. Baxter's book concerning The 
Certainty of the World of Spirits, has the like proofs in it. 
Mr. Aubrey, Fellow of the Royal Society, has written largely 
concerning second-sighted persons ; so has Mr. Beaumont, in 
his book of Genii and Familiar Spirits, who has collected al- 
most all the other accounts together ; and many others, whose 
very names it would be tedious to recite. However, as there 
are a few more passages, very curious in themselves, I will 
venture so far upon the reader’s patience, as not only to 
recite the names of the authors, but the accounts themselves, 
in as succinct and brief a manner as it is possible for any one 
to do. 

Mr. Th. May, in his History, lib. viii. writes, that an old 
man, like a hermit, second-sighted, took his leave of king 
James I. when he came into England ; he took little notice 
of Prince Henry, but addressing himself to the Duke of York, 
since King Charles I., fell a weeping to think what misfortunes 
he should undergo ; and that he should be one of the most 
miserable and most unhappy princes that ever was. 

A Scotch nobleman sent for one of these second-sighted 
men out of the Highlands, to give his judgment of the then 
great George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. As soon as 
ever he saw him ; Pish, said he, he will come to nothing, I 
see a dagger in his breast ; and he was stabbed in the breast 
by Captain Felton, as has been at large recounted in some 
of the foregoing pages. 

Sir James Melvin hath several the like passages in his 
history. 

A certain old man in South Wales, told a great man there 
of the fortune of his family, and that there should not be a 
third male generation. It has fallen out accordingly. 

Sir William Dugdale with his own mouth informed several 
gentlemen, that Major-General Middleton (since lord) went 
into the Highlands of Scotland to endeavour to make a 
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party for King Charles I. An old gentleman, that was 
second-sighted, came and told him that his endeavour was 
good, but he would be unsuccessful; and, moreover, that 
they would put the king to death ; and that several other 
attempts would be made, but all in vain ; but that his son 
would come in, but not reign in a long time ; but would at 
last be restored. This Lord Middleton had a great friend- 
ship with the laird Bocconi, and they made an agreement, 
that the first of them that died should appear to the other 
in extremity. The Lord Middleton was taken prisoner at 
Worcester fight, and was prisoner in the Tower of London, 
under three locks. Lying in his bed, pensive, Bocconi ap- 
peared to him; my Lord Middleton asked him if he were 
dead or alive I lie said, Dead ; and that he was a ghost ; and 
told him that within three days he should escape, and he did 
so, in his wife’s clothes ; when he had done his message, he 
gave a frisk, and said — 

Givanni^ Givanni, His very strange. 

In tlie world to see so sudden a change ; 

and then gathered up and vanished. This account Sir 
William Dugdale had from the Bishop of Edinburgh ; and 
this account he hath writ in a book of Miscellanies, which 
is now reposited, with other books of his, in the Museum at 
Oxford. 

Thus the reader sees what great authoi’ities may be pro- 
duced to prove that wonderful and true predictions have been 
delivered by many persons gifted with the second-sight. 
The most learned men in almost all nations, who are not in all 
likelihood deceived themselves ; the most celebrated and 
authentic historians, and some divines in England, who, it is 
not to be thought, have combined together and made it their 
business to obtrude upon us falsehoods ; persons of all ranks, 
from the highest to the lowest, in Scotland, who, it would be 
even madness to think would join in a confederacy to impose 
tricks upon us, and to persuade us to the greatest of impDS- 
tures as solemn truths delivered from their own mouths ; all 
these, I say, have unanimously, and, as it were, with one 
voice, asserted, repeated, and confirmed to us, that there 
have been at all times, and in many different nations, and 
that still there are persons, who, possessed with the gift of a 
second sight, predict things that wonderfully come to pass ; 
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and seem to merit very little less than the name of prophets 
for their miraculous discoveries. Now, if any man should 
come, and without giving the least manner ot reason for it 
(for there is no reason to be given against such assertions), 
declare his disbelief of all these authentic, though strange 
accounts, can he with reason imagine that his incredulity 
shall pass for a token of wisdom ? Shall liis obstinacy con- 
fute the learned ? Shall his want of faith be thought justly 
to give the lie to so many persons of the highest honour and 
quality, and of the most undoubted integrity ? In line, shall 
his infidelity, by a reverse kind of power to that which is 
attributed to the philosopher's stone, be able to change the 
nature of things, turn and transmute truth into falsehood, 
and make a downright plain matter of fact to be no more 
than a chimera, or an e7is rationis ? And shall a manifest 
experience be so easily exploded ? 

Taking it, therefore, for granted, that no modest man 
whatsoever, though never so hard of belief, which is certainly 
as great a weakness as that of too much credulity, will make 
bold openly to declare his disbelief of things so well attested ; 
and taking it much more for granted still, that it is impos- 
sible for any man of common sense to have the front of 
declaring his disbelief of them in such a manner as to urge 
it for an argument and a reason why others should disbe- 
lieve them too ; taking this, I say, as I think I very well 
may, for granted, I think there remains nothing farther for 
me to offer, before I conclude this chapter, except a few 
remarks as to the similitude there is between those actions 
which I have related above to have been performed by Mr. 
Campbell, and these actions which so many learned, in- 
genious, and noble authors, as I have just now quoted, have 
asserted to have been performed by persons whom they knew 
to be gifted with the second-sight. 

As to what is said several pages above, concerning Dun- 
can Campbell when a boy at Edinburgh, that he even told 
his little companions who would have success at their little 
matches when they played at marbles, and that he informed 
a great gamester there, whose name I have disguised under 
that of Count Cog, what times he should choose to play if he 
would win, as ludicrous as it may have appeared to be, and 
as much as it may have seemed to my readers to carry with 
it nothing better than the face of invention and the air of 

VOL. VI. I 
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fiction, yet if they will be at the pains of comparing {hat 
passage of Duncan Campheirs with the account given in this 
chapter from the mouth of Sir Norman Macleod, concerning 
a man, who, though he never played at tables in his life, 
instructed a skilful gamester, when he was at a stand, to 
place one of his men right, upon which the whole game 
depended, which the ignorant fellow, when asked how he 
came to do it, said he was directed to by tlie spirit Brownie ; 
whoever, I say, will be at the pains of comparing these pas- 
sages together, will find they bear a very near resemblance, 
and that the way we may most reasonably account for Dun- 
can CampbeU’s prediction when he was a boy, must be, that 
he was at that time directed by his little genius or familiar 
spirit, which I described in the precedent pages, as this fellow 
was by the spirit Brownie, according to Sir Norman Macleod^s 
assertion ; which spirit Brownie, as Mr. Martin, a very good 
and credited writer, assures us, in his History of the Western 
Islands, dedicated to the late Prince George of Denmark, is 
a spirit usually seen all over that country. 

If the reader recollects, he will remember likewise, that in 
the little discourse which I mentioned to have been held 
between me and this Duncan Campbell, when a boy, concern- 
ing his little genius, I there say, the boy signified to me that 
he smelt venison, and was sure that some one would come to 
his mother’s house shortly after ; accordingly I came thither 
that morning from the death of a deer, and ordered a part 
of it to be brought after me to her house. Now Mr. Martin’s 
twelfth observation about the second-sight, in this chapter, 
clears it plainly up tliat this knowledge in the boy proceeded 
from the gift of second-sight. Not to give the reader too 
often the trouble of looking back in order to judge of the 
truth of what I say, I will here repeat that observation, 
which is as follows : Things are also foretold by smelling 
sometimes : for example, fish or fiesh is frequently smelt in 
the fire, when, at the same time, neither of the two are in 
the house, or, in any probability, like to be had in it for some 
weeks or months. This smell several persons have, who are 
endued with the second-sight, and it is always accomplished 
soon after. 

But I will here omit any farther remarks by way of 
accounting how he compassed his predictions when a boy, 
either by the intervention of his genius, or the gift of a 
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second-sight ; and examine how nearly those things, which 
I have related to have been done by him in his more advanced 
years, when he took up the profession of a predictor, in Lon- 
don, correspond with the accounts given us in this chapter 
about a second-sight, and how near a resemblance the things 
done by him bear to those things that are so well attested 
to have been performed by others, through the olficacious 
power of this wonderful faculty. 

First, then, if we have a mind to make a tolerable guess 
which way Mr. Campbell came acquainted that the death of 
the beautiful young lady, Miss W — Iw — d was so near at 
hand, and that, though she was so universally admired she 
would die unmarried, the accounts given of other second- 
sighted persons in the like cases, will put us in the most 
probable way of guessing right. This is exidained by the 
seventh observation in this chapter, where it is said from 
Mr. JMartin, that when a sliroud is perceived about one, it is 
a sure prognostic of death ; the time is judged according to 
the height of it, about the person ; for if it be not seen above 
the middle, death is not to be expected for the space of a 
year or longer, but as it comes nearer to the head it is 
expected sooner ; if to the very head, it is concluded to bo 
at hand within a few days, if not hours. Of this we have 
an example, of which Mr. Martin was an eye-witness, con- 
cerning the death of his own acquaintance ; but he did not 
in the least regard it, till the death of tlie person, about the 
time foretold, confirmed to him the certainty of the pre- 
diction. 

Secondly, as to the ignominious death that Irwin came to, 
and which he predicted to his mother so long before, wlieu 
she was in flourishing circumstances, and when there was no 
appearance that any of her children should be brought to a 
beggarly condition, and learn among base gangs of company 
to thieve, and be carried to the gallows ; the story told in 
this chapter of some of the inhabitants of Harris, sailing 
round the Isle of Skye, and seeing the apparition of two men 
hanging by the ropes on the mast of their vessel, and when 
they came to the opposite mainland, finding two criminals 
just sentenced to death by Sir Donald Macdonald, and seeing 
their own very mast and ropes made choice of for their exe- 
cution, clears up the manner how Mr. Campbell might pre- 
dict this of Irwin likewise, by the force of the second-sight. 
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Thirdly, as to Mr. Campbell’s telling Christallina the belle 
and chief toast of the court, and Urbana the reigning beauty 
of the city, that they should shortly be married, and who 
were to be their husbands, it is a thing he has done almost 
every day in liis life to one woman or other, that comes to 
consult him about the man she is to be married to ; the man- 
ner he probably takes in doing this may be likewise explained 
by the foregoing story in this chapter about the servants, who 
said they saw three men standing by the left hand of their 
master’s daughter; and that he that was nearest would 
marry her first, whom they plainly and exactly described, 
tliough they had never seen him but in their vision, as appeared 
afterwards. For within some months after, the very man 
described did come to the house, and did marry her. Vide 
the eighth observation of tlie second-sight. 

Fourthly, as to the predictions delivered by Mr. Campbell 
to the merchant, which are set down at length in the fore- 
going chapter, 1 know no better way at guessing the manner 
liow the second-sight operated in him at that time, than by 
comparing them to these two instances, which I briefly repeat 
because they are set down at length before, in this chapter. 
And first it may be asked, how did the second-sight operate 
in Mr. Campbell, when it gave him to know that the mer- 
chant’s ships, which repeated intelligences had in appearance 
confirmed to be lost, were at that time safe, and would return 
securely home into the harbour designed ? The best way of 
accounting for it, that I know, is by the story that Sir 
Norman Macleod is above affirmed to have told with his 
own mouth, concerning a servant of his, who rightly fore- 
told his returning home and landing on the Isle of Bern era 
one night, where his residence is, when there was veiy little 
or no likelihood of it, because of the darkness of the night, 
and the danger of coming through the rocks that lie round 
the isle. When Sir Norman examined him about it, he 
answered that he knew it by a vision of the spirit Brownie ; 
and hence it may be the most probably conjectured that 
Mr. Campbell’s knowledge of the merchant’s ships being safe 
came from a vision of liis particular genius, or familiar spirit, 
which we spoke of before. What 1 have already instanced 
in, is, I think, sufficient with regard to the wonderful things 
which Mr. Campbell has performed, either by the intervention 
of a genius, or the power of a second-sight. But as he 
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has frequently done a great many amazing performances, 
which seem to be of such a nature that they can't be well 
and clearly explained to have been done eitlier by the inter- 
vention of his familiar spirit and genius, or by the power of 
the second-sighted faculty, we must have recourse to the 
third means by which only such predictions and practises can 
be compassed, before we expound these new mysteries, which 
appear like incredible riddles, and enigmas at the first ; and 
this third means which we must have recourse to for expound- 
ing these strange acts of his, is a due consideration of the 
force and power of natural magic, which, together with a 
narrative of the acts, which he seems magically to bring 
about, will be the subject of the following chapter. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

But before we proceed to our disquisitions concerning the 
power and efficacy of natural magic, and examine what 
mysterious operations may be brought about and compassed 
by magical practises, and before we take a farther survey of 
what Mr. Campbell has performed in this kind, that relates 
to his profession and the public part of his life, which con- 
cerns other people as well as himself; I shall here relate some 
singular adventures that he passed through in his private life, 
and which regard only his own person. In order to this, I 
must return back to the year 1702, about which time some 
unaccountable turns of fortune attended him in his own 
private capacity, which must be very surprising and enter- 
biining to my readers, when they find a man, whose fore- 
sight was always so great a help and assistance to others, 
who consulted him in their own future affairs, hclidess, as it 
has been an observation concerning all such men in the 
account of the second-sight, and blind in his own future 
affairs, tossed up Jind down by inevitable and spiteful accidents 
of fortune, and made the may-game of chance and hazard, 
as if that wayward and inconstant goddess, w'as resolved to 
punish him, when she catched him on the blind side, for 
having such a quick insight and penetrating faculty in other 
people's matters, and scrutinizing too narrowly into her mys- 
teries, and so sometimes preventing those fatal intentions of 
hers, into which she would fain lead many mortals hood- 
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winked, and before they knew where they were. In this light, 
these mighty and famous seers seem to be born for the bene- 
fit and felicity of others, but at the same time to be born to 
unhappiness themselves. And certainly, inasmuch as wo 
consider them as useful and beneficial often, but always satis- 
factory to persons who arc curious in their enquiries about 
their fortunes, it will be natural to those of us who have the 
least share of generosity in our minds, to yield our pity and 
compassion to them, when they are remarkably unfortunate 
themselves ; especially when that calamity seems more par- 
ticularly to light upon them for their ability, and endeavour 
to consult the good fortune of other folks. 

About the above-mentioned year, 1702, Duncan Campbell 
grew a little tired of his profession ; such a multitude of 
followers troubled him, several of whom were wild youths, 
and came to banter him, and many more too inquisitive 
females to tease him with endless impertinences, and who, 
the moi'e he told them, had still the more to ask, and whose 
curiosity was never to be satisfied : and besides this, he was 
so much envied, and had so many malicious artilices daily 
practised against him, that he resolved to leave off his pro- 
fession. He had, I know, followed it pretty closely from 
the time I first saw him in London, which was, I think, in 
the beginning of the year 1(598, till the year 1702, with very 
good success ; and in those few years he had got together a 
pretty round sum of money. Our young seer was now at 
man’s estate, and had learned tlie notion that he was to be 
his own governor, so far as to be his own counsellor too in 
what road of life he was to take, and this consideration no 
doubt worked with a deeper impression on his mind, than it 
usually does on others that are in the same blossom and 
pride of manhood, because it might appear more natural for 
him to believe that he had a sufficient ability to be his own 
proper adviser, who had given so many others, and some 
more aged than himself, counsel, with very good success. 
Now every experienced person knows, that when manhood 
is yet green, it is still in the same dangerous condition as a 
young plant, which is liable to be warped by a thousand 
cross fortuitous accidents, if good measures be not taken to 
support it against all the contingent shocks it may meet with 
from the weather or otherwise. Now, it was his misfortune 
to be made averse to business, which he loved before, by 
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having too much of it, and to be so soured by meeting with 
numerous perplexities and malicious rubs laid in his way by 
invidious people, (who are the useless and injurious busy- 
bodies that always repine at the good of others, and rejoice 
to do harm to the diligent and assiduous, though they reap 
no profit by it themselves), that he was disgusted and de- 
terred entirely from the prosecution of a profession by which 
he got not only a competent but a copious and plentiful sub- 
sistence. Nay, indeed, this was another mischief arising to 
him from his having so much business, that he had got money 
enough to leave it off, when the perplexities of it had made 
him willing to do so, and to live very comfortably and hand- 
somely, like a gentleman, without it, for a time; and we 
know the youngest men are not wont to look the farthest be- 
fore them, in matters that concern their own welfare. Now, 
inasmuch as he had thus taken a disgust to business and 
application, and was surfeited, as I may say, with the per- 
plexities of it, it must be as natural for him, we know, to 
search for repose in tlie contrary extreme, viz., recreation 
and idleness, as it is for a man to seek rest after toil, to sleep 
after a day’s labour, or to sit down after a long and tiresome 
walk. But there are two very distinct sorts of idleness, and 
two very different kinds of recreation ; there is a shameful 
idleness which is no better than downright sloth ; and there 
is a splendid kind of indolence, where a man having taken 
an aversion to the wearisomeness of a business which properly 
belongs to him, neglects not however to employ his thoughts, 
when they are vacant from what they ought more chiefly to 
be about, in other matters not entirely unprofitable in life, 
the exercise of which he finds he can follow with more 
abundant ease and satisfaction. There are some sorts of 
recreations, too, that are mean, sordid, and base ; others that 
are very innocent, though very diverting, and that will give 
one the very next most valuable qualifications of a gentle- 
man, after those which are obtained by a more serious ap- 
plication of the mind. The idea which I have already given 
my readers of our Duncan Campbell, will easily make them 
judge, before I tell them, which way, in these two ways, his 
genius would naturally lead him ; and that, when he grew 
an idle man, he would rather indulge himself with applying 
his mind to the shining trifles of life, than be wholly slothful 
and inactive ; and that when he diverted himself he would 
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not do it alter a sordid, base manner, as having a better 
taste and a relish for good company ; but that his recreations 
would still be the recreations of a gentleman. And just, ac- 
cordingly, as my readers would naturally judge beforehand 
in his case, so it really ha])[)ened. The moment he shook 
off business, and dismissed the thoughts of it, his genius led 
him to a very gallant w'ay of life ; in his lodgings, in his enter- 
tainments, in paying and receiving visits, in coffee-houses, in 
taverns, in fencing-schools, in balls, and other public assem- 
blies, in all ways, in fine, both at home and abroad, Duncan 
Campbell was a well-comported and civil fine gentleman ; 
he w'as a man of pleasure, and nothing of the man of business 
appeared about him. But a gentleman’s life, w’ithout a 
gentleman’s estate, however shining and pleasant it may be 
for a time, will certainly end in sorrow^, if not in infamy ; 
and comparing life, as moralists do, to a day, one may safely 
pronounce this truth to all the splendid idlers 1 have men- 
tioned, that if they have sunshiny weather till noon, yet the 
afternoon of their life wdll be very stormy, rainy and un- 
comfortable, and perhaps just at the end of their journey, to 
carry on the metaphor throughout, close in the darkest kind 
of night. Of this, as I was a man of years and more expe- 
rienced in the world than he, I took upon me to forewarn 
Mr. Campbell, as soon as I perceived the first dangerous fit 
of this elegant idleness had seized him. But when will young 
men, by so much the more headstrong as they have less of 
the beard, be guided and brought to learn ! and when shall 
we see that happy age, in which the grey heads of old men 
shall be clapped upon the shoulders of youth ! I told him, 
that in this one thing he ouglit to consult me, and acknow- 
ledge me to be a true prophet, if I told him the end of the 
seeming merry steps in life he was now taking, would in- 
fallibly bring him to a labyrinth of difficulties, out of which 
if he extricated himself at all, he would at least find it a 
laborious piece of work. His taste had been already vitiated 
with the sweets which lay at the top of the bitter draught of 
fortune, and my honest rugged counsel came too late to pre- 
vail, when his fancy had decoyed and debauched his judg- 
ment, and carried it over into another interest. I remember 
I writ down to him the moral stoiy, where vicious Pleasure 
and Virtue are pictured by the philosopher to appear before 
Hercules, to court him into two several paths. I told him 
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more particularly, since he had not an estate to go through 
with the gentlemanly life, as he called it, that, if he followed 
the alluring pleasures which endeavoured to tempt Hercules, 
he would involve himself at last in a whole heap of miseries, out 
of which it would be more than an Herculean labour for him 
to disentangle himselt again. If he had been a man that could 
have ever heard with either, I would have told the reader in 
a very familiar idiom, that he turned the deaf ear to me ; for 
he did not mind one syllable or tittle of the prescriptions I 
set down for him, no more than if he had never read 
them ; but, varying the phrase a little, I may say at least, 
when he should have looked upon my counsel with all the 
eyes he had, he turned the blind side upon it. I was re- 
solved to make use of the revenge natural to a man of years, 
and therefore applied that reproachful proverb to him, which 
we ancients delight much in making use of to youths that 
follow their own false and hot imaginations, and will not 
heed the cooler dictates of age, experience, and wisdom. 
Accordingly, I wrote down to liiin these words, and left him 
in a seeming passion : I am very well assured, young man, 
you think me that am old, to be a fool ; but 1 that am old, 
absolutely know you, who are a young fellow, to be a down- 
right fool, and so I leave you to follow your own ways, till 
sad and woful experience teaches you to know it your own 
self, and makes you come to me to own it of your own accord. 
As I was going away, after this tart admonition and severe 
reprimand, I had a mind to observe his countenance, and I 
saw him smile, which I rightly construed to be done in con- 
tempt of the advice of age, and in the gaiety and fulness of 
conceit, which youth entertains of its own fond opinions and 
hair-brained rash resolves. He was got into the company of a 
very pretty set of gentlemen, whose fortunes were far superior 
to his ; but he followed the same genteel exercises, as fen- 
cing, &c., and made one at all their public entertainments ; 
and so being at an equal expense with those who could well 
afford to spend what they did out of their estates, he went on 
very pleasantly for a time, still spending and never getting, 
without ever considering that it must, by inevitable conse- 
quence, fall to his lot at last to be entirely reduced to a state 
of indigence and want. And what commonly heightens the 
misfortune of such men, and so of all’ gentlemen’s younger 
brothers, who live upon the ready money that is given them 
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for their portions, is, that the prosperity they live in for a 
time gains them credit enough just to bring them in debt, 
and render them more miserable than those very wretches 
who never had either any money or credit at all. They run 
themselves into debt out of shame, and to put off the evil day 
of appearing ruined men as long as they can, and then, when 
their tempers arc soured by adversity, they grow tired of 
their own lives ; and then, in a quarrel, they or some other 
gentleman, may be, is run through, or else being hunted by 
bailiffs, they exercise their swords upon those pursuers. 
Thus, where gentlemen will not consider their circumstances, 
their very prosperity is a cause of, and aggravates their 
misery ; their very pride, which was a decent pride at first, 
in keeping up and maintaining their credit, subjects them too 
often to the lowest and the meanest acts, and their courage, 
which was of a laudable kind, turns into a brutish and savage 
rage; and all the fine, esteemed, flourishing, and happy 
gentleman ends, and is lost in the contemned, poor and miser- 
able desperado, whose portion at last is confinement and a 
gaol, and sometimes even worse, and what I shall not so 
much as name here. Into many of these calamities Mr. 
Campbell had brought himself before it was long, by his 
heedlessness, and running, according to the wild dictates of 
youth, counter to all sound and wholesome ad\ice. lie had, 
it seems, run himself into debt, and one day as he was at a 
coffee-house, the sign of the Three Crowns, in Great Queen- 
street, in rushed four bailiffs upon him, who being directed 
by the creditor’s wife, had watched him into that house, and 
told him they had a warrant against him, and upon his 
not answering, they being unacquainted with his being deaf 
and dumb, offered to seize his sword. He startled at their 
offering of violence, and taking them for ruffians, which he 
had often met with, repelled the assaulters, and drawing his 
sword, as one man, more bold than the rest, closed in with 
him, he shortened his blade, and in the fall pinned the fellow 
through the shoulder, and himself through the leg, to the floor. 
After that he stood at bay with all the four officers, when the 
most mischievous assailant of them all, the creditor’s wife, 
ventured to step into the fray, and very barbarously took 
hold of that nameless part of the man, for which, as she was 
a married woman, nature methinks should have taught her 
to have a greater tenderness, and almost squeezed and crushed 
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those vitals to death. But at last he got free from them all, 
and was going away as fast as he could, not knowing what 
consequences might ensue. But the woman who aimed her- 
self at committing murder, in the most savage and inhuman 
manner, ran out after him, crying out. Murder ! murder ! as 
loud as she oould, and alarmed the whole street. The bailiffs 
following the woman, and being bloody from head to foot, 
by means of the wound he received, gave credit to the out- 
cry. The late Earl Rivers’s footmen happening to be at the 
door, ran immediately to stop the supposed murderer, and 
they indeed did take him at last, but perceived their mistake, 
and discovered that instead of being assistants in taking a 
man whom they thought to be a murderer endeavouring to 
make his escape from the hands of justice, they had only 
been tricked in by that false cry to be adjutants to a baililF 
in retaking a gentleman, who, by so gallant a defence, had 
rescued himself from the dangers of a prison ; and when tliey 
had discovered this their mistake they were mighty sorry for 
what they had done. The most active and busy among the 
carl’s footmen w'as a Dutchman, and the earl happening to 
be in a room next the street, and hearing the outcry of 
murder, stepped to the window, and seeing his own servants 
in the midst of the bustle, examined the Dutchman how the 
matter w'as, and, being told it, he chid the man for being 
concerned in stopping a gentleman that was getting free 
from such troublesome companions. But the Dutchman ex- 
cused himself, like a Dutchman, by making a very merry 
blunder for a reply ; Sacramente, said he, to his lord, if I had 
thought they were bailiffs, I would have fought for the poor 
dumb gentlemen, but then why had he not told me they 
were bailiffs, my lord ? 

In short, Duncan Campbell was carried off as their 
prisoner ; but tlie bailiff that w^as wounded was led back to 
the coffee-house, where he pretended the wound was mortal, 
and that he despaired of living an hour. The proverb, how- 
ever, was of the fellow’s side, and he recovered sooner than 
other people expected he could. As soon as all danger was 
over, an action for damages and smart money, as their term 
is, was brought against Mr. Campbell ; the damages were 
exaggerated and the demand was so extravagant, that 
Duncan Campbell was neither able, just at that time, nor 
willing, had he been able, to pay so much, as he thought, in 
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hift own wrong, and having no bail, and being ashamed to 
make his case known to his better sort of friends, who were 
both able and willing to help him at a dead lift, he was 
hurried away to gaol by the bailiffs, who showed such a 
malignant and insolent pleasure, as commonly attends pow- 
erful revenge, when they put him into the IVIarshalsca. There 
he lay in confinement six weeks, till at last four or five of his 
chief friends cfime by mere chance to hear of it ; immediately 
they consulted about his deliverance, and unanimously re- 
solved to contribute for his enlargement, and they accord- 
ingly went across the water together, and procured it out of 
hand. 

Two of his benefactors were officers, and were just then 
going over to Flande»*s. Duncan Campbell, to whom they 
communicated their design, was resolved to try his fortune 
in a military way, out of a roving kind of humour, raised in 
him partly by his having taken a sort of aversion to his own 
profession in town, and partly by his finding that he could 
not live, without following a profession, as he had done, any 
longer. He, over a bottle, frankly imparted his mind to them 
at large ; he signified to them that he hoped, since they had 
lately done him so great a favour in freeing him from one 
captivity, they would not think him too urgent if he pressed 
for one favour farther, upon natures so generous as theirs, by 
whom ho took as great a pleasure in being obliged, as he 
could receive in being capable of obliging others. He wrote 
to them that the favour he meant was to redeem him from 
another captivity, almost as irksome to him as that out of 
which they had lately ransomed him. This captivity, continued, 
he, is being either forced to follow my old jirofession, which 
I have taken an entire disgust to, for a maintenance, or 
being forced to live in a narrower way than suits with my 
genius, and the better taste I have of higher life. Such a 
state, gentlemen, you know, is more unpalatable than half- 
pay; it is like either being forced to go upon the forlorn 
hope, or else like a man’s being an entirely cashiered and 
broken officer, that had no younger brotlier’s fortune, and no 
other support but his commission. Thus, though you have 
sot my body at liberty, my soul is still under an imprison- 
ment, and will be till I leave England, and can find means 
of visiting Flanders, which I can do no otherwise than by 
the advantage of having you for my convoy. I have a 
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mighty longing to experience some part of a military life, 
and I fancy, if you will grant me your interest, and introduce 
me to the valiant young Lord Lome, and be spokesmen for 
a dumb man, I shall meet with a favourable reception ; and 
as for you, gentlemen, after having named that great patron 
and pattern of courage and conduct in the field, 1 can’t doubt 
but the very name I bear, if you had not known me, would 
have made you take me for a person of a military genius, 
and that I should do nothing but what would become a 
British soldier, and a gentleman; nothing, in line, that 
should make you repent the recommendation. 

These generous and gallant friends of his, it seems, com- 
plied with his request, and promised they would make ap- 
plication for him to the Lord Lome, and Duncan Campbell 
had nothing to do but to get his bag and baggage ready, and 
provide himself with a pass. His baggage was not very long 
a getting together, and he had it in tolerable good order, 
and as for his pass, a brother of the Lord Forbes was so 
kind as to procure him one upon the first application Duncan 
made to him. 

Accordingly, in a few days afterwards, they went on board, 
and having a speedy and an easy passage, arrived soon at 
Rotterdam. Duncan met with some of his English acquaint- 
ance in that town, and his mind being pretty much bent 
upon rambling, and seeing all the curiosities, customs, and 
humours he could, in all the foreign places he was to pass 
through, he went, out of a frolic, with some gentlemen, next 
day, in a boat to an adjacent village, to make merry over a 
homely Dutch entertainment, the intended repast being to 
consist of what the boors there count a great delicacy, 
brown bread and white beer. He walked out of sight from 
his company, and they lost one another ; and strolling about 
by himself at an unseasonable hour, as they call it there 
after the bell has tolled, Duncan Campbell, who neither 
knew their laws, nor if he had, was capable of being guided 
by the notice which their laws ordain, was .taken into 
custody in the village, for that night, and carried away the 
next day to Williamstadt, where he was taken for a spy, and 
put into a close imprisonment for three or four days. 

But some Scotch gentlemen, who had been in company 
with Mr. Campbell at Mr. Cloysterman’s, a painter in 
Covent-garden, made their application to the magistrate and 
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got him released; he knew his friends the officers, that 
carried him over, were gone forward to the camp, and that 
there was no hope of finding them at Rotterdam, if he 
should go thither, and so he resolved, since he had had so 
many days punishment in Williamstadt, to have three or 
four days pleasure there too, by way of amends, before he 
would set out on his journey after his friends. But on the 
third night he got very much in drink; and as he went 
very boisterously and disorderly along, a sentry challenged 
him ; and the want of the sense of hearing had like to have 
occasioned the loss of his life. Tlie sentry fired at him and 
narrowly missed him ; he was taken prisoner, not without 
some resistance, which was so far innocent, as that he knew 
not any reason why he should be seized ; but very trouble- 
some and unwarrantable in so orderly a toAvn ; so the 
governor’s secretary, after the matter was examined into, 
judging it better for the unhappy gentleman’s future safety, 
advised him to return home to liis own country, and accord- 
ingly bespoke him a place in a Dutch ship called Yowfrow 
Catherine, for his passage to England. 

Duncan Campbell had taken up this humour of rambling, 
first, of his own accord, and the troubles which he had run 
himself into by it, we may reasonably suppose had pretty 
well cured him of that extravagant itch ; and there is little 
doubt to be made but that he rejoiced very heartily when he 
was got on board the ship to return to England ; and that 
in his new resolutions he had reconciled himself to the prose- 
cution of his former profession, and intended to set up for a 
predictor again as soon as he could arrive at London. But 
now fortune had not a mind to let him go off so ; he had 
had his own fancy for rambling, and now she was resolved 
to have hers, and to give him his bellyful of caprice. Ac- 
cordingly, when the Dutch ship, called Yowfrow Catherine, 
was making the best of her road for London, and each 
person in the vessel was making merry, filled with the hopes 
of a quicksand prosperous passage, a French privateer ap' 
peared in sight, crowding all the sails she could, and bearing 
towards them with all haste and diligence. The privateer 
was double-manned, and carried thirty guns; the Dutch 
vessel was defenceless in comparison; and the people on 
board had scarce time to think, and to deplore that they 
should be made a prey of, before they actually were so, and 
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had reason enough given them for their sorrow. All the 
passengers, to a single man, were stripped, and had French 
seamen’s jackets in exchange for their clothes. Duncan 
Campbell had now a taste given him of the fate of war, as 
well as of the humour of travelling, and wished himself 
again, I warrant him, among his greatest crowd of con- 
suiters, as tiresome as he thought business to be, instead of 
being in the middle of a crew of sea savages. The town 
where the dumb prisoner was at last confined was l^enain. 
There happened to be some English friars there, who were 
told by the others who he was, and to them he applied him- 
self in writing, and received from them a great deal of civil 
treatment. But a certain man of the order ot Recollects, 
happening to see him there, who had known him in England, 
and what profession he followed, caused him to be called to 
question, as a man that made use of ill means to tell fortunes. 
When he was questioned by a whole society ot these reli- 
gious men, he made them such pertinent and satisfactory 
answers in writing, that he convinced them he had done 
nothing for which he deserved tlieir reprimand ; and they 
unanimously acquitted him. The heads of his defence, as I 
have been informed, were these : — 

First, he alleged that the second-sight was inborn and in- 
bred in some men ; and that every country had had examples 
of it more or less ; but that the country of Scotland, in which 
he was educated from an infant, abounded the most of any 
with those sort of people ; and from thence he said he thought 
he might very naturally draw this conclusion, that a faculty 
that was inborn and inbred to men, and grown almost a na- 
tional faculty among a people who were remarkably honest, 
upright, and well-meaning people, could not, without some 
impiety, be imputed to the possessors of it as a sin ; and 
when one of the fathers rejoined that it was remarked by 
several writers of the second-sight, that it must be therefore 
sinful, because it remained no longer among the people when 
the doctrines of Christianity were fully propagated, and the 
light of the gospel increased among them ; and that after- 
wards it affected none but persons of vicious lives and an ill 
character ; to this objection Mr. Campbell replied, that ho 
knew most (even ingenious) writers had made that remark con- 
cerning the second-sight, but begged leave to be excused, if 
he ventured to declare that it was uo better thana vulgar and 
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common error ; and the reasons were these, which he alleged 
in his own behalf ; and to confirm his assertion, he told them 
men of undoubted probity, virtue, and learning, both of their 
own religion, viz., the Roman Catholic, and also of the re- 
formed religion, and in several nations, had been affected, 
and continued all tlieir lives to be affected, with this second- 
sighted power, and that there could be, therefore, no room to 
fix upon it the odious character of being a sinful and vicious, 
not to say that some called it still worse, a diabolical talent. 
He said he would content himself with making but two in- 
stances, because he believed those two would be enough to 
give content to them, his judges too, in that case. In his 
first instance he told them that they might find somewhat 
relating to this in Nicolaus Hemingius, who, in his tracts 
de Superstitionihus ^fag^cis^ printed at Copenhagen, anno 1575, 
informs the world, that Petrus Palladius, a bishop of See- 
landt, and professor of divinity at Copenhagen, could, from a 
part of his body affected, foretell from what part of the 
heavens tempests would come, and was seldom deceived. 
One of the fathers immediately asked him if he understood 
Latin ? To this Duncan Campbell replied. No. Oh ! said 
the friar, then, I don’t remember that book was ever trans- 
lated into English, that you mention. But, rejoined Duncan 
Campbell, the passage I mentioned to you, I have read in an 
English book, and word for word, according to the best of my 
memory, as I have written it down to you. In what English 
book ? said the friar. I don’t remember the name of the 
book, Duncan Campbell answered, but very well remember 
the passages, and that it was in a book of authority, and 
which bore a credit and good repute in the world ; and you, 
being scholars, may, if you please, have recourse to the 
learned original, and I doubt not but you’ll find what I say 
to be a truth. For the second instance, he told them, that 
in Spain, there are those they call Saludadores, that have 
this kind of gift. There was, continued he, in writing, one 
of your own religion, venerable fathers, and oi a religious 
order, nay, a friar too, that had this gift. He was a noted 
Dominican, said he, and though I forget his name, you may, 
by writing a letter to England, learn his name. He was a 
devout Portuguese, belonging to Queen Catherine Dowager's 
chapel, and had the second-sight to a great degree, and was 
famous and eminent for it. They then asked him what was 
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the full power he had to do by the second-sight. He answered, 
that as they had intimated that they had perused some of the 
skilful writers concerning the second- sight, he did not doubt 
h::t they had found, as well as he could tell them, that as to 
the extent of people’s knowledge in that secret way, it reached 
both present, pa^^t, and future events. They foresee murders, 
drownings, weddings, burials, combats, manslaughters, &c., 
all of which there are many instances to be given. They 
commonly foresee sad events a little while before they hap- 
pen ; for instance, if a man’s fatal end be hanging, they will 
see a gibbet, or rope about his nock ; if beheading, they will 
sec a man without a head ; if drowning, they will see water 
up to his throat ; if stabbing, they will see a dagger in his 
breast ; if unexpected death in his bed, they will see a wind- 
ingsheet about his head. They foretell not only marriages, 
but of good children ; what kind of life men shall lead, and 
in what condition they shall die ; also riches, honours, pre- 
ferments, peace, plenty, and good weather. It is like- 
wise usual with persons that have lost anything to go to some 
of these men, by whom they are directed how, with what 
persons, and in what place they shall find their goods. It is 
also to be noted tliat these gifts bear a latitude, so that some 
have it in a far more eminent degree than others ; and what 
I have here written down to you, you need not take as a 
truth from me ; but as it concerned me so nearly, I remem- 
ber the passage by heart, and you will find it very near word 
for word in Dr. Beaumont’s book Of Familiar Spirits. Aye, 
said the friars, but you have a genius too that attends you, 
as we are informed. So, replied Duncan Campbell, have all 
persons that have the second-sight in any eminent degree ; 
and to prove this I will bring no loss a witness than King 
James, who, in his Demonology, book the third and chapter 
the second, mentions also a spirit called Brownie, that was 
wont formerly to haunt divers houses, without doing any evil, 
but doing, as it were, necessary turns up and down the 
house ; he appeared like a rough man, nay, some believed 
that their house was all the ‘ sonsier,’ as they called it, that 
is, the more lucky or fortunate, that such spirits resorted 
there. With these replies the friars began to own they were 
very well satisfied, and acquiesced in the account he had 
given of himself as a very good, true, and honest account ; 
but they told him they had still a farther accusation against 
VOL. VI. K 
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him, and that was, that he practised magic arts, and that he 
used, as they had been informed, unlawful incantations. To 
this he made answer, that there were two kinds of magic, 
of which he knew they that were men of learning could not 
be ignorant. The art of magic, which is wicked and impious, 
continued he, is that which is professed, and has been pro- 
fessed at all times in the world, by witches, magicians, 
diviners, enchanters, and such like notorious prolligates; who, 
by having an unnatural commerce with the devil, do many 
strange, prodigious, and preternatural acts, above and beyond 
all human wisdom ; and all the arguments I ever did, or ever 
will deduce, continued ho, from that black art, is a good and 
shining argument; it is this, O fathers : I draw a reason from 
these prodigious practices of wizards, magicians, enchanters, 
&c., and from all the heathen idoLatry and superstition, to 
prove that there is a Deity ; for from these acts of theirs, 
being preternatural and above human wisdom, we may con- 
sequently inter that they proceed from a supernatural and 
immaterial cause, such as demons are. And this is all the 
knowledge I ever did or ever will draw from that black hell- 
ish art. But, fathers, there is another kind of art magic, 
called natural magic, which is directly opposite to theirs, and 
the object of which art is to do sjnritual good to mankind, 
as the object of theirs is to torment them, and induce them 
to evil. They afiliet people with torments, and my art 
relieves them from the torments they cause. The public pro- 
fession of these magical arts has, as you know, fathers, it is 
a common distinction, between black and white magic, been 
tolerated in some of the most famous universities of Christ- 
endom, though afterwards for a very good reason in politics, 
making it a public study to such a degree was very wisely 
retrenched by prohibition. If this, therefore, be a fault in 
your own opinions, hear my accusers, but if not, you will 
not only excuse, but commend me. 

The friars were extremely well pleased with his defence, 
but one of them had a mind to frighten him a little if he 
could, and asked him what ho would say if he could produce 
some witches lately seized, that would swear he had been fre- 
quently at their unlawful assemblies, where they were making 
their waxen images and other odd mischievous inventions in 
black magic, to torment folks ; what if I can produce such evi- 
dence against you^ wrote the father to him, by way of strength- 
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ening the question, will you not own that we have convicted 
you then ? And when he had wrote the note, he gave it 
Duncan Campbell, with a look that seemed to express his 
warmth and eagerness in the exi>ostiilation. Duncan Camp- 
bell took the paper and read it, and far from being startled, 
returned this answer, with a smile continuing in his face 
while he wrote it. No, said he, fathers, by your leave, they 
will only prove me a good magician by that oath, and them- 
selves more plainly witches. They will prove their love to 
torment good folks, and only show their hatred to me, an 
innocent man, but wise enough to torment them by hindering 
them from tormenting others. The fathers were well pleased 
with the shrewdness of the answer ; but Duncan Campbell 
had a mind to exert liis genius a little farther with the good 
friar, who thought likewise he had put him a very shrewd 
question ; so taking up another sheet of paper. Fathers, said 
he, shall I entertain you with a story of what passed upon 
this head, between two religious fathers, as you all of you 
are, and a prince of Germany, in which you will find that 
mine ought to be reputed a full answer to the question the 
last learned father was pleased to propose to me ? The story 
is somewhat long, but very much to the purpose and enter- 
taining ; I remember it perfectly by heart, and if you will 
have patience while I am writing it, I do not doubt but that 
I shall not only satisfy you, but please you and oblige you 
with the relation. The author I found it in, quotes it from 
Fromannus, (I think the man’s name w'as so, and I am sure 
my author calls him a very learned man,) in his third book 
of Magical Incantation, and though I do not understand the 
language the original is writ in, yet I dare venture to say 
upon the credit of my English author, from whom 1 got the 
story by heart, that you will find me right whenever you 
shall be pleased to search. 

The friars were earnest for tho story, and expressed a 
desire that he would write it down for them to read, which ho 
did in the following words. Note — that I have since com- 
pared Mr. Duncan Campbell’s manuscript with the author’s 
page out of which he took it, and find it word for word tho 
same ; which shows how incomparable a memory this deaf 
and dumb gentleman has got, besides his other extraordinary 
qualifications. The story is this ; — 

' A prince of Germany invited two religious fiitliors, of 
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eminent virtue and learning, to a dinner. The prince, at 
table, said to one of them : Father, think you we do right in 
lianging persons, who are accused by ten or twelve witches, 
to have appeared at their meetings or sabbaths ? I some- 
what fear we are imposed on by the devil, and that it is not 
a safe Avay to truth, that we walk in by these accusations ; 
(“specially since many great and learned men everywhere 
begin to cry out against it, and to charge our consciences 
with it; tell me, therefore, your opinion. To whom the 
lathers, being somewhat of an eager spirit, said ; What 
sliould make us doubtful in this case ? Or what should touch 
our consciences, being convicted by so many testimonies? 
Can we make it a scruple, \\ hethcr God will permit innocent 
persons sliould be so traduced ? there is no cause for a judge 
to stick at such a number of accusations, but he may proceed 
with safety. To which, when the prince had replied, and 
much had been said pro and con on both sides about it, and 
the father seemed wholly to carry the point, the prince at 
length concluded the dispute; saying, I am sorry for you, 
father, that in a capital cause you have condemned yourself, 
and you cannot complain if I commit you to custody ; for no 
less than fifteen witches have deposed that they have seen 
you, ay, start not ! you your ownself, at their meetings ; and 
to show you that I am not in jest, I will presently cause the 
public acts to be brought for you to read them. The father 
stood in a maze, and with a dejected countenance had nothing 
here to oppose but confusion and silence, for all his learned 
eloquence. 

As soon as Mr. Campbell had wrote down the story, the 
fathers perused it, and seemed mightily entertained with it. 
It put an end to all farther questions, and the man whom they 
had been trying for a conjuror, they joined in desiring, upon 
distinct pieces of paper, under their several hands, to come 
frequently and visit them, as being not only a harmless and 
innocent, but an extraordinary well-meaning, good, and 
diverting companion. They treated him for some time after- 
wards during his stay, with the friendship due to a country- 
man, with the civility that is owing to a gentleman, and with 
the assistance and support which belonged to a person of merit 
in distress. Money they had none themselves, it seems, to give 
him, being Mendicants by their own profession ; but they 
had interest enough to get him quite free from being prisoner ; 
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he participated of their eleemosynary table, had a cell allowed 
him among them in what they call their Dormitory ; ho liad 
an odd coat and a pair of trowsers made out of some of* their 
brown coarse habits, by the poor unfashionable tailor, or 
botcher, belonging to the convent, and at last they found 
means of recommending him to a master of a French vessel 
that was ready to set sail, to give him a cast over the channel 
to England ; and to provide him with the necessaries of life 
till he got to the i)ort. This French vessel was luckier than 
the Dutch one had been before to our dumb gentleman ; it 
had a quick and prosperous passage, and arrived at Ports- 
mouth ; and as soon as he landed there, he having experienced 
the misfortunes and casualties tliat a man in his condition, 
wanting both speech and hearing, was liable to, in places 
where he was an utter stranger to everybody, resolved to 
make no stay, but move on as fast as he could towards 
London. When he came to Hampton town, considering the 
indifferent figure he made in those odd kind of clothes, which 
the poor friars had equipped him with, and that his long 
beard and an uncombed wig added much to the disguise, he 
was resolved to put on the best face he could, in those awk- 
ward circumstances, and stepped into the first barber’s shop 
he came at to be trimmed and get his wig combed and pow- 
dered. This jiroved a very lucky thought to him ; for as 
soon as he stepped into tlie first barber’s shop, who should 
prove to be the master of it, but one Tobit Yeats, who ha<l 
served him in the same capacity at London, and was but 
newly set up in the trade of a barber-surgeon, at Hampton 
town, and followed likewise the profession of schoolmaster. 
This Tobit Yeats had shaved him quite, before he knew him 
in that disguise ; and Mr. Campbell, though he knew him 
presently, had a mind to try if he should bo known himself 
first ; at length the barber finding him to be a dumb man, 
by his ordering everything with motions of the hand 
and gestures of the body, looked at him very earnestly, 
remembered him, and in a great surprise called for pen, ink, 
and paper, and begged to know how he came to be in tliat 
disguise ; whether he was under any misfortune, and appre- 
hension of being discovered, that made him go in so poor 
and so clownish a habit, and tendered him any services, as 
far as his little capacity would reach, and desired him to be 
free, and command him ; if he ^^’as able to assist him in any- 
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thing. These were the most comfortable words that Duncan 
Campbell had read a gi*eat while. He took the pen and 
paper in his turn ; related to him his whole story, gave the 
poor barber thanks for his good natured offer, and said he 
would make so much use of it, as to be indebted to him for 
so much money as would pay the stage-coach, and bear him 
ill his travelling expenses up to London, from whence he 
would speedily return the favour with interest. The poor 
honest fellow, out of gratitude to a master whose liberality 
he had formerly experienced, immediately furnished Mr. 
Duncan Campbell with that little supply, expressing the 
gladness of his heart that it lay in his power ; and the stage- 
coach being to set out within but a few hours, he ran instantly 
to the inn to see if he could get him a jdace. By good luck, 
there was room, and but just room for one more, which 
pleased Duncan Campbell mightily, when he was acquainted 
with it by his true and trusty servant the barber ; for he 
was as impatient to see London again, it seems, as he had 
been before to quit it. Well, lie had his wish; and when 
he came to London, he had one wish more for F'ortunc to 
bestow upon him, which appeared to begin to grow kind 
again, after her tickle fit of cruelty was o\er ; and this wish 
was, that he might lind his former lodgings emjity, and live 
in the same house as he did when he followed his profession. 
This too succeeded according to his desire, and he was hap- 
pily fixed once more to his heart’s content in his old residence, 
with the same people of the house round about him, who 
bore him all that respect and affection, and showed all that 
readiness and willingness to serve him on every occasion and 
at e\ ery turn, which could be ex])ectcd from persons that 
let lodgings in town to a gentleman, whom they esteemed 
the best tenant they ever had in their lives, or ever could 
have. 

Immediately the tidings of the dumb gentleman’s being re- 
turned home from beyond sea, spread throughout all the 
neighbourhood ; and it was noised about from one neighbour- 
hood to another, till it went through all ranks and conditions, 
and was known as well in a day or two’s time, all the town 
over, as if he had been some great man belonging to the 
state, and his arrival had been notified to the public in the 
gazette, as a person of the last importance. And such a 
person he appeared indeed to be taken for, especially among 
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the fair sex, who thronged to his doors, crowd after crowd, 
to consult with him about their future occurrences in life. 

These curious tribes of people were as various in their 
persons, sex, age, quality, profession, art, trade, as they were 
in the curiosity of their minds, and the questions they had 
intended to propound to this dumb predictor of strange 
events, that lay yet as embryos in the womb of time, and 
were not to come, some of them, to a maturity for birth, for 
very many years after ; just as porcelain clay is stored up in 
the earth by good artificers, which their heirs make china of, 
half a century, and sometimes more tlian an age, afterwards. 

These shoals of customers, who were to fee him well for 
his advice, as we may suppose, now he stood in need of 
raising a fresh stock, were unquestionably as welcome and 
acceptable to him as they appeared too troublesome to him 
before, when he was in a state of more wealth and plenty. 

Fortune, that does nothing modemtely, seemed now re- 
solved, as she had been extremely cruel before, to be ex- 
tremely kind to him. He had nothing to do from early in 
the morning till late at night, but to read questions, and re- 
solve them as fast as much-frequented doctors write their 
prescriptions and recipes, and like them also to receive fees 
as fast. Fortune was indeed mightily indulgent to the 
wants she had so suddenly reduced him to, and relieved him 
as suddenly by these knots of curiosos, wdio brought him a 
glut of money. But one single fair lady, that was one of 
his very first consulters after his return, and who had re- 
ceived satisfactory answers from him in other points, before 
he went abroad, proved, so *food fortune would have it, 
worth all the rest of his cusrou.^rs together, as numerous as 
they were, and as I have accordingly represented them. 

This lady was the relict or widow of a gentleman of a 
good estate, and of a very good family, whose name was 
Digby, and a handsome jointure she had out of the estate. 
This lady, it seems, having been with him in former days, 
and seen him in a more shining way of life, (for he had taken 
a humour to appear before all his company in that coarse 
odd dress made out of the friar’s habit, and would not be 
persuaded by the people of the house to put on a nightgown 
^ill he could provide himself with a new suit,) was so 
curious, among other questions, as to ask him whether he 
had met with any misfortunes, and how he came to be in so 
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slovenly and wretched a habit? Here Mr. Campbell re- 
lated the whole story of his travels to her, and the crosses 
and disappointments he had met with abroad. The tears, 
he observed, would start every now and then into her eyes 
when she came to any doleful passage, and she appeared to 
have a mighty compassionate kind of feeling, when she read 
of any hardship more than ordinarily melancholy that had 
befallen him. ]Mr. Campbell, it is certain, had then a very 
good presence, and was a handsome and portly young man ; 
and as a great many young gentlemen derive tlie seeming 
agreeableness of their persons from the tailor and peruke- 
maker, the shoemaker and hosier, so JVlr. Campbell’s person, 
on the other hand, gave a good air and a good look to the 
awkward garb he had on ; and I believe it was from seeing 
him in this odd trim, as they called it, the ladies first took up 
the humour of calling him ‘ the handsome sloven add to 
this that he looked his misfortune in the face with a jolly 
countenance, and smiled even while he was penning the re- 
lation of his calamities ; all which are certainly circumstances 
that first sooth a generous mind into a state of compassion, 
and afterwards heighten it in the breast wherein it is con- 
ceived. Hence it came that this pretty and good natured 
widow, Mrs. Digby, when she had expressed her com- 
miseration of him by her looks, began to take the pen and 
express it in very tender terms. Neither did she think that 
expression in words a sufficient testimony of the compassion 
she bore to him ; tlie generosity of her mind did lead her to 
express it in a more substantial manner still, and that was 
to show it plainly by a very benevoloiis action. She laid a 
purse of twenty guineas before the table, and at the same 
time smiling, pointed to the table, as signifying her desire 
that he would accept it, and running to the door, dropped a 
curtsy, and skuttled away ; and by the same civil act as she 
obliged him, she put it out of his power to refuse being so 
obliged ; so that, though the present was very handsome, the 
manner of giving it was still handsomer. If being a hand- 
some young man of merit in distress, and bearing his mis- 
fortunes with an equal mind, are powerful motives to excite 
compassion in the mind of a generous lady, so the generosity 
of a young agreeable widow, expressed in so kind and so 
benevolous a way, to a young gentleman, when ho had been 
tasting nothing but the bitter draughts of fortune before, 
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must stir up an affection in a mind that had any sense of 
gratitude ; and truly just such was the effect that this lady’s 
civility had upon Mr. Duncan Campbell. He conceived 
from that moment a very great affection for her ; and re- 
solved to try whether he could gain her, which he had no 
small grounds to hope, from the esteem which she appeared 
to bear towards him already. I remember Mr. Dryden 
makes a very beautiful observation of the near alliance there 
is between the two passions of pity and love in a woman’s 
breast, in one of his plays. His wmrds are these ; For pity 
still foreruns approaching love, as lightning does the thunder. 
Mr. Bruyere, a most ingenious member of the French 
Academy, has made another remark, which comes home to 
our present purpose. He says. That many women love their 
money better than their friends ; but yet value their lovers 
more than their money. According to the two reflections 
of these fine writers upon the tempers of the fair. Mi*. 
Campbell had hopes enough to ground his courtship upon ; 
and it appeared so in the end, by his proving successful ; she 
from being a very liberal and friendly client, became at last 
a most alfectionate wife. He then began to bo a house- 
keeper, and accordingly took a little neat one, and very com- 
modious for his profession, in Monmouth-court, Here I 
must take leave to make this observation ; that if Mr. Camp- 
bell inherited the talents of his second-sighted mother, ho 
seemed likewise to be an heir to his father, Mr. Archibald 
Campbell, both in his strange and accidental sufferings by 
sea, and likewise in his being relieved from them after as 
accidental and strange a manner, by an unexpected marriage, 
just like his father’s. And here we return again to take a 
new survey of him in the course of his public practice as a 
predictor. The accounts I shall give of his actions here, 
will be very various in their nature from any I have yet pre- 
sented to the reader ; they are more mysterious in them- 
selves, and yet I shall endeavour to make the manner of his 
operating in this kind as plain as I think I have the foregoing 
ones, and then I flatter myself they must afibrd a fresh en- 
tertainment for every reader that has any curiosity and a 
good taste for things of so extraordinary a kind. For what 
I have all along propounded to myself from the beginning 
and in the progress to the end of this history, is to inter- 
weave entertaining and surprising narratives of what Mr. 
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Campbell has done, with curious and instructive inquiries 
into the nature of those actions, for which he has rendered 
himselt so singularly famous. It was not, therefore, suitable 
to my purpose, to clog the reader with numerous adventures, 
almost all of the same kind, but out of a vast number of 
them to single some few of those that were most remarkable, 
and that were mysteries, but mysteries of very different 
sorts. I leave that method of swelling distorted and com- 
mented trifles into volumes, to the writers of fable and 
romance ; if I was to tell his adventures, with regard, for 
example, to women, that came to consult him, I might per- 
haps have not only written the stories of eleven thousand 
virgins that died maids, but have had relations to give of as 
many married women and widows, and the work would have 
been endless. All that 1 shall do therefore is to pick out one 
particular, each of a different kind, that there may be variety 
in the entertainment. Upon application to this dumb man, 
one is told in the middle of her health, tliat she sliall die at 
such a time; another, tliat she shall sicken, and upon the 
moment of her recovery, have a suitor and a husband ; a 
third, who is a celebrated beauty -with a multitude of ad- 
mirers round about her, that she shall never become a wife ; 
a fourth, that is married, when she shall get rid of an uneasy 
husband ; a fifth, that hath lost her goods, who stole them, 
where and wdien they shall be restored ; a sixth, that is a 
merchant, when lie shall be undone, and how and when ho 
shall recover his losses, and be as great on the Exchange as 
ever ; a seventh, that is a gamester, which will be his win- 
ning, and which his losing hour ; an eighth, how he shall be 
involved in a law-suit, and whether the suit will have an ad- 
verse or a prosperous issue ; a ninth, that is a woman, with 
choice of lovers, which slie shall be most happy with for life ; 
and so on to many others, where every prediction is per- 
fectly new and surprising, and differs from the other in almost 
every circumstance. When a man has so extensive a genius 
as this at foretelling the future occurrences of life, one narra- 
tive of a sort is enough in conscience to present the reader 
with, and several of each kind would not methinks be enter- 
taining, but tiresome ; for he that can do one thing in these 
kinds by the power of prediction, can do ten thousand ; and 
those who are obstinate in extenuating his talents, and calling 
his capacity in question, and that will not be convinced by 
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one instance of his judgment, would not own the conviction 
if ten thousand instances were given them. The best passages 
I can recommend to their perusal are those where persons 
who came purposely to banter him under the colour of con- 
sulting him, and covered over their sly intentions with 
borrowed disguises, and came in masquerades, found all the 
jest turned upon themselves in the end, which they meant to 
our famous predictor, and had the discouragement of seeing 
their most concealed and deepest laid plots discovered, and 
all their most witty fetches and wily contrivances defeated, 
till they were compelled universally to acknowledge, that en- 
deavouring to impose upon the judgment of our seer by any 
hidden artilicc and cunning whatsoever, was effectually im- 
posing upon their own. His unusual talent in this kind was 
so openly known, and so generally confessed, that his know- 
ledge was celebrated in some of the most witty weekly papers 
that ever appeared in public. Isaac Bickerstaff, who diverted 
all the heau monde^ for a long space of time with his lucubra- 
tions, takes occasion in several of his papers to applaud the 
speculations of this dumb gentleman in an admirable vein of 
pleasantry and humour, peculiar to the writer, and to the 
subject he writ upon. And when that bright author, who 
joined the uttermost facetiousness with the most solid im- 
provements of morality and learning in his works, laid aside 
the title of a Tatlcr, and assumed the name of a Spectator 
and censor of men’s actions, he still, every now and then, 
thought our Duncan Campbell a subject worthy enough to 
employ his farther considerations upon. I must take notice 
of one letter sent concerning him to the Spectator, in the 
year 1712. which was at a time when a lady wanted him, 
after he had removed from Monmouth-street to Drury-lane. 

IiIr. Spectator, — 

About two years ago I was called upon by the younger 
part of a country family, by my mother’s side related to me, to 
visit Mr. Campbell, the dumb man; for they told me that 
was chiefly what brought them to town, having heard wonders 
of him in Essex. I, who always wanted faith in such mat- 
ters, was not easily prevailed on to go ; but lest they should 
take it ill, I went with them, when, to my own surprise, Mr. 
Campbell related all their past life ; in short, had he not 
been prevented, such a discovery would have come out, as 
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would have ruined their next design of coming to town, viz., 
buying wedding clothes. Our names, though he had never 
heard of us before, and we endeavoured to conceal, were as 
familiar to him as to ourselves. To be sure, Mr. Spectator, he 
is a very learned and wise man. Being impatient to know my 
fortune, having paid my respects in a family Jacobus, he 
told me, after his manner, among several other things, that 
in a year and nine months I should fall ill of a new fever, be 
given over by my physicians, but should with much difficulty 
recover ; that the first time I took the air afterwards, I should 
be addressed to by a young gentleman of a plentiful fortune, 
good sense, and a generous spirit. Mr. Spectator, he is the 
purest man in the world, for all he said is come to pass, and 
I am the happiest she in Kent. I have been in quest of 
Mr. Campbell these three months, and cannot find him out ; 
now hearing you are a dumb man too, I thought you 
might correspond and be able to tell me something ; for 
I think myself highly obliged to make his fortune, as 
he has mine. It is very possible your worship, who has 
spies all over this town, can inform me how to send to him ; 
if you can, I beseech you be as speedy as possible, and you 
will highly oblige your constant reader and admirer, 

Dulcibella Tiiankley. 

The Spectator’s Answer. 

Ordered, that the inspector I employ about wonders, 
inquire at the Golden-lion opposite to tlie Ilalf-moon tavern, 
in Drury-lane, into the merit of this silent sage, and report 
accordingly. Vide the 7th volume of Spectators, No. 474, 
being on Wednesday, September the 3rd, 1712. 

But now let us come to those passages of his life the most 
surprising of all, during the time that he enjoyed this repu- 
tation, and when he proved that he deserved the fame he 
enjoyed. Let us take a survey of him while he is wonder- 
fully curing persons labouring under the misfortune of witch- 
craft, of which the following, story will be an eminent in- 
stance, and likewise clear up how he came by his reputation 
in Essex, as mentioned in the above-mentioned letter to the 
Spectator. 

In the year 1709, Susanna Johnson, daughter to one 
Captain Johnson, who lived at a place adjacent to Rumford, 
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in Essex, going one morning to that town to buy butter at 
the market, was met there by an old miserable looking 
woman, just as she had taken some of her change of the 
marketvvoman, in copper, and this old woman rather de- 
manded than begged the gentlewoman to give her a penny. 
Miss Johnson reputing her to be one of those hateful people 
that are called sturdy beggars, refused it her, as thinking it 
to be no act of charity, and that it would be rather gratifying 
and indulging her impudence, than supplying or satisfying 
her indigence. Upon the refusal, the old hag, with a face 
more wrinkled still, if possible, by anger, than it was by age, 
took upon her to storm at young Miss Johnson very loudly, 
and to threaten and menace her ; but when she found her 
common threats and menaces were of no avail, she swore she 
would be revenged of the young creature in so signal a 
manner, that she should repent the denial of that penny 
from her heart before she got home, and that it should cost 
her many pounds to get rid of the consequences of that 
denial and her anger. The poor innocent girl despised tliese 
last words likewise, and, getting up on horseback, returned 
homewards; but just as she got about half way, her horse 
stopped, and no means that she could use would make him 
advance one single step ; but she stayed awhile, to see if 
that would humour him to go on. At last the beast 
began to grow unruly, and snorted and trembled as if 
he had seen or smelt something that frightened him, and so 
fell a kicking desperately, till he threw the girl from the 
saddle, not being able to cling to it any longer, though a 
pretty good horsewoman of her years; so much were the 
horse’s motions and plungings more than ordinarily violent. 

As Providence would have it, she got not much harm by 
the fall, receiving only a little bruise in the right shoulder ; 
but she was dreadfully frightened. This fear added wings 
to her feet, and brouglit her home as speedily of herself as 
she usually came, on horseback. She immediately, without 
any other sign of illness than the palid colour with which 
fear had disordered the complexion of her face, alarmed all 
the family at home with the story, took her bed upon it, 
complained of inward rackings of the belly, and was never 
at ease unless she lay doubled up together, her head to her 
knees, and her heels to her rump, just like a figure of 8. She 
could not be a single moment out of that posture without 
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shrieking out with the violence of anxious torments and 
racking pains. 

In this condition of misery, amidst this agony of suffering, 
and in this double posture, was the poor wretched young 
gentlewoman brought to town ; physicians were consulted 
about her, but in vain ; she was carried to different hospitals 
for assistance, but their endeavours likewise proved in- 
effectual ; at last she was conducted to the College of Physi- 
cians ; and even the collective wisdom of the greatest sages 
and adepts in the science of physic was posed to give her 
any prescription that would do her service, and relieve her 
from the inexplicable malady she laboured under. The poor 
incurable creature was one constant subject of her com- 
plaining mother’s discourse in every company slie came 
into. It happened at last, and very providentially truly, 
that the mother was thus condoling the misfortune of her 
child among five or six ladies, and telling them, among other 
things, that by the most skilful persons she was looked upon 
to be bewitched, and that it w’as not within the power of 
physic to compass her recovery. They all having been ac- 
quainted with our Mr. Duncan Campbell, unanimously ad- 
vised her to carry her daughter to his house, and consult 
with him about her. The mother was overjoyed at these 
tidings, and purposed to let no time slip where her child’s 
health was so deeply concerned. She got the ladies to go 
with her and her child, to bo eye-witnesses of so extraordinary 
a piece of practice, and so eminent a trial of skill. 

As soon as this dismal object was brought into his room, 
Mr. Duncan Campbell lifted up her head and looked earn- 
estly in her face, and in less than a minute’s time signified 
to the company, that she was not only bewitched, but in as 
dreadful a condition almost as the man that had a legion of 
fiends within him. 

At the reading of these words the unhappy creature raised 
up her head, turned her eyes upwards, and a smile, a thing 
she had been a stranger to for many months, overspread her 
whole face, and such a kind of colour as is the flushing of 
joy and gladness, and with an innocent tone of voice she 
said, she now had a firm belief she should shortly be de- 
livered. The mother and the rest of the company were all 
in tears, but Mr. Campbell wrote to them that they should 
be of good heart, be easy and quiet for a few moments, and 
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they should be convinced that it was witchcraft, but happily 
convinced by seeing her so suddenly well again. This 
brought the company into pretty good temper ; and a little 
after, Mr. Campbell desired she might be led up stairs into 
his chamber and left their alone with him for a little while ; 
this occasioned some small female speculation, and as much 
mirth as their late sorrow, alleviated with the hopes of her 
cure, would permit. 

This you may be sure was but a snatch of mirth, just as 
the nature of the thing would allow of; and all sorts of 
waggery being laid instantly aside, and removed almost as 
soon as conceived, the poor young thing was carried in that 
double posture up stairs. She had not been much above 
half an hour there, when by the help only of Mr. Campbeirs 
arm she was led down stairs, and descended into that roomful 
of company as a miracle appearing in a machine trom above ; 
she was led backward and forward in the room, while all 
gazed at her tor awhile with joyful astonishment, for no 
arrow was ever more straight than she. Mr. Campbell then 
prevailed with her to drink a glass of wine, and immediately 
after she evacuated wind, which she had not done for some 
months before, and found Iierself still more amended and 
easy ; and then the mother making Mr. Campbell some small 
acknowledgment at that time, with tlic promise of more, and 
her daughter giving thanks, and all the company commend- 
ing his skill, took their leaves and departed, with great de- 
monstrations of joy. I shall here, to cut the story short, 
signify, that she came frequently afterwards to make her 
testimonials of gratitude to him, and continues to enjoy her 
health to this very day, at Greenwich, where she now lives, 
and will at any time, if called upon, make oath of the truth 
of this little history, as she told me herself with her own 
mouth. 

The next thing, therefore, it behoves me to do in this 
chapter, is, to give some satisfactory account of magic, by 
which such seeming mysterious cures and operations are 
brought about. 

This task I would perform in the most perspicuous and 
most convincing manner I can ; for magic, I know, is held 
to be a very hard and difficult study by those learned, and 
universally unlawful and diabolical by those unlearned, who 
believe there is such a science attainable by human genius. 
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On the other hand, by some learned men, who believe there 
is no such science, it is represented as an inconsistent system 
of superstitions and chimeras ; and again laughed at as such 
by the unlearned, who are of an incredulous temper ; what 
I would therefore undertake to do in this place is to show 
the learned men, who believe there is such an art, that the 
attainment to a tolerable knowledge of the manner how 
magical practices may be brought about, is no such difficult 
matter as they have represented it to themselves; and by 
doing this I shall make the system of it so plain, that while 
the learned approve of it, the unlearned too, who are not of an 
unbelieving kind, may understand clearly what I say ; and 
the learned men who have rejected this science as chimerical, 
may be clearly convinced it is real ; and then there is nothing 
left but obstinate unbelieving ignorance, which I shall not 
here pretend by arguments to lead into sense, but leave it to 
the work of time. In line, I will endeavour to induce men of 
sense to say, that what has been accounted mysterious, is 
delivered in a plain, easy, and convincing manner, and to 
own that they approve, while men of the lower class of 
understanding shall confess and acknowledge that they them- 
selves understand it ; and that what has hitherto been repre- 
sented as arduous and difficult to a great genius, is adapted and 
rendered not only clear, but familiar to persons of middling 
talents. In this work, therefore, I shall follow the strictest 
order I can, which of all things render a discourse upon any 
subject the most clear; and that it may be plain to the com- 
monest capacity, I will first set down what order I intend to 
follow. 

First, I will speak of magic in general. 

Secondly, Of magic under its several divisions and sub- 
divisions. 

Thirdly, Concerning the object of art, as it is good or 
bad. 

Fourthly, Of the persons exercising that art in either ca- 
pacity, of good or bad, and by what means they become 
capacitated to exercise it. 

In the fifth place, I shall come to the several objections 
against the art of magic, and the refutation of those ob- 
jections. 

The first objection shall be against the existence of good 
and bad spirits ; the refutation ot which will consist in my 
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proving the existence of spirits, both good and bad, bj reason 
and by experience. 

The second objection that will be brought, is to contain an 
allegation that there are no such persons as witches now, 
and an argument to support that allegation, drawn from the 
incapacity and impossibility of any thing’s making, while it- 
self is incarnate, a contract with a spirit. This objection 
will be answered by proving the reality of witches from 
almost universal experience, and by explaining rationally the 
manner how the devils hold commerce with witches ; which 
explanation is backed and authorised by the opinion of the 
most eminent divines, and the most learned physicians. 

From hence, sixthly and lastly. We shall conclude on the 
side of the good magic, that as there are witches on the one 
hand that may afflict and torment persons with demons, so on 
the other hand there are lawful and good magicians that may 
cast out demons from people that are possessed with them. 

And first as to magic in general. Magic consists in the 
spirit by faith, for faith is that magnet of the magicians by 
which they draw spirits to them, and by which spirits they 
do great things, that appear like miracles. 

Secondly, Magic is divided into three sorts, viz., divine, 
natural, and diabolical. And natural magic is again sub- 
divided into two kinds, simple and compound ; and natural 
compound magic is again likewise divided into two kinds, 
viz., natural-divine magic, and natural-diabolical magic. 
Now, to give the reader a clear and a distinct notion of each 
several species of magic here mentioned, I set down the 
following definitions ; Divine magic is a celestial science, in 
which all operations that are wonderfully brought about, are 
performed by the Spirit of God. Natural magic is a science 
in which all the mysterious acts that are wrought, are com- 
passed by natural spirits. But as this natural magic may be 
exercised about things either in a manner indifferent in 
themselves, or mere morally good, and then it is mere natural 
magic; or else about things theologically good, and trans- 
cendently bad ; and then it is not merely and natural magic, 
but mixed and compound. Tf natural magic be exercised 
about the most holy operations, it is then mixed with the 
divine, and may then be called, not improperly, natural- 
divine magic. But if natural magic troubles itself about 
compassing the wickedest practices, then is ifr promiscuous 
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with the demoniacal, and may not improperly be called 
natural-diabolical magic. 

Thirdly, The object of this art is doing wonders out of 
the ordinary appearing course of nature, which tend cither 
to great good or bad, by the help and mediation of spirits 
good and bad. 

Fourthly, As to the persons exercising that art in either 
way, whether good or bad, and by what means they become 
capacitated to act it, the notion of this may be easily de- 
duced from the notions of the art itself, as considered above 
in its each different species ; for as all magic consists in a 
spirit, every magician acts by a spirit. 

Divine magicians, that are of God, are spoke of in the 
sacred Book, and therefore I shall not mention the passages 
here, but pass them over, as I ought in a book like this, 
with a profound and reverential silence, as well as the other 
passages which speak of natural and demoniacal magicians ; 
and in all I shall speak of them in this place, I shall only 
speak of them with regard to human reason and experience, 
and conclude this head with saying, that natural magicians 
work all things by the natural spirits of the elements ; but 
that witches and demoniacal magicians, as Jannes and 
Jambres in Egypt were, work their magical performances 
by the spirit of demons, and it is by the means of these 
difierent spirits that these different magicians perform their 
different operations. 

These things thus distinctly settled and explained, it is now 
we must come and ground the dispute between those who 
believe there are no such things as magicians of any kind, 
and those who assert there are of all the kinds above spe- 
cified. 

Those who contend there are, have recourse to experience, 
and relate many well- witnessed narratives, to prove that 
there have been in all times, and that there are still, magi- 
cians of all these kinds. But those who contend that there 
are no such persons, will give no ear to what the others call 
plain experience; they call the stories, let whatever wit- 
nesses appear to justify them, either fabulous legends in- 
vented by the authors, or else tricks of intellectual legerde- 
main imposed by the actors, upon the relators of those ac- 
tions. Since, therefore, they say, though the believers in 
magic brag of experience never so much, it may be but a 
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fallible experience ; they reasonably desire to know v/liether 
these gentlemen that stand for magic can answer the objec- 
tions which they propose, to prove that the practice of magic, 
according to the system laid down, is inconsistent with reason, 
before they will yield tlieir assent. Let the stories be never 
so numerous, appear never so credible, these unbelieving 
gentlemen desire to be tried by reason, and aver till that 
reason is given they will not be convinced by the number of 
stories, because, though numerous, they are stories still ; 
neither will they believe them because they appear credible, 
because seeming so is not being so, and appearances, though 
never so fair, when they contradict reason, are not to bo 
swallowed down with an implicit faith as so many realities. 
And thus far, no doubt, the gentlemen who arc on the un- 
believing side are very much in the right of it. The learned 
gentlemen, on the other hand, who are persuaded of this 
mighty mysterious power being lodged in the hands of magi- 
cians, answer, that they will take upon them to refute the 
most subtle objections brought by the learned unbelievers, and 
to reconcile the practicability of magical mysteries by the ca- 
pacity of men who study that art, to right rules and laws of 
reasoning, and to show that some stories, though never so 
prodigious, which are told of magicians, demand the belief 
of wise men on two accounts ; because as experience backs 
reason on the one hand, reason backs experience on the otlier, 
and so the issue of the whole argument, whether tl)ere are 
magicians or not, is thrown upon both experience and 
reason. These arguments on each side, I shall draw u]> 
iohvly pro and con; for I do not pretend to be the inventor of 
them myself, they belong to other authors many years ago ; 
be it enough for me to boast of, if I can draw them up in a 
better and closer form together than they have yet appeared 
in. In that I take upon myself a very great task ; I erect 
myself as it were into a kind of a judge; I will sum up the 
evidences on both sides, and I shall, wherever I see occasion, 
intimate which side of the argument bears the most weiglit 
with me ; but when I have enforced my opinion as far as I 
think needful, my readers, like a jury, are still at liberty to 
bring in their verdict just as they themselves shall see fit; 
and this naturally leads me where I promised to come to in the 
fifth part of this discourse, to the several objections against 
'the power of art magic, and the refutation of those objections, 
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The First Objections being against the Existence of Spirits, and the 
Eefutations thereof 

The first objection which they who reject magic make use 
of, is, denying that there are any such things as spirits, about 
wliich, since those wlio defend the art say it entirely exer- 
ciseth itself, the objectors contend, that if they can make out 
tliat there are no such beings as spirits, all pretensions to the 
art must be entirely groundless, and for the future ex- 
ploded. 

To make this part out, that there are no spirits, the first 
man they produce on their side is undoubtedly one of very 
great credit and authority, inasmuch as he has justly borne 
for many centuries tlie title of a prince of philosophers. They 
say that Aristotle in his book de Mundo, reasons thus against 
tiie existence of spirits, viz.. That since God can do all things 
of himself, he doth not stand in need of ministering angels 
and demons. A multitude of servants showing the weakness 
of a prince. 

Tlie gentlemen who defend the science make this reply, 
they allow the credit and authority of Aristotle as much as 
the objectors; but as the objectors themselves deny all 
the authorities for the spirits, and desire that reason may 
be the only ground they go upon, so the refuters, on their 
parts desire, that Aristotle’s ip>se dixit may not be absolutely 
passed upon them for argument ; but that his words may be 
brought to the same touchstone of reason, and proved if 
they are standard. If this argument, say they, will hold 
good, Aristotle should not suppose intelligences moving the 
celestial spheres ; for God sufficeth to move all without min- 
istering spirits; nor would there be need of a sun in the 
world, for God can enlighten all things by himself, and so 
all second causes were to be taken away; therefore, there 
are angels and ministering spirits in the world, for the 
majesty of God, not for his want of them, and for order, not 
for his omnipotency. And here if the objectors return and 
say, who told you that there are spirits ; Is not yours a pre- 
carious hypothesis ? May not we have leave to recriminate 
in this place ? Pray, who told Aristotle that there were in- 
telligences that moved the celestial spheres? Is not this 
hypothesis as precarious as any man may pretend that of 
spirits to be? And we believe there are few philosophers 
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at present who agree with Aristotle in that opinion ; and we 
dare pronounce this to be ours, that Aristotle took liis in- 
telligences from the Hebrews, who went according to the 
same whimsical, though pretty notion, which lirst gave rise 
to the fiction of the nine muses. But more than all tlr‘s, it 
is a very great doubt among learned men, whether this book 
de Mundo be Aristotle’s or no. 

The next tiling the objectors bring against the existence 
of spirits, is, that it is nonsense for men to say that there are 
such beings of which it is impossible for a man to have any 
notion, and they insist upon it that it is impossible for an^ 
man to form an idea of a spiritual substance. As to this 
part, the defendants rejoin, that they think our late most ju- 
dicious Mr. Locke, in his elaborate and finished Essay on the 
Human Understanding, has fairly made out, that men have as 
clear a notion of a spiritual substance as they have of any cor- 
poreal substance, matter, or body ; and that there is as much 
reason for admitting the existence of the one, as of the other ; 
for that if they admit the latter, it is but humour in them to 
deny the foimer. It is in book the 2nd, chap. 29, where he 
reasons thus : “ If a man will examine himself concerning 
his notion of pure substance in general he will find he has 
no other idea of it, but only a supposition of he knows not 
what sujiport of such quality which are capable of producing 
simple ideas in us, wdiich qualities are commonly called ac- 
cidents. Thus, if we talk or think of any particular sort of 
corporeal substance, as horse, stone, &c., though the idea we 
have of either of them be but the complication or collection 
of those several simple ideas, or sensible qualities which 
use to find united in the thing called horse, or stone ; yet bo 
cause we cannot conceive how they should subsist alone, not 
one in another, we suppose them to exist in, and be sup- 
ported by some common subject ; which support we denote 
by the name of substance, though it be certain we have no 
clear or distinct idea of that thing wo suppose a support. 
The same happens concerning the operations of our mind, 
viz., thinking, reasoning, and fearing, &c., which we con- 
cluding not to subsist of themselves, and not apprehending 
how they can belong to body, we are apt to think these the 
actions of some substance which we call spirit ; whereby it 
is evident, that having no other notion of matter, but some- 
thing wherein those many sensible qualities which affect our 
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senses do subsist, by supposing a substance wherein thinking, 
knowing, doubting, and a power of moving, &;c., do subsist, 
we have as clear a notion of the nature or substance of spirit, 
as we have of body : the one being supposed to be, without 
knowing what is, the substratum to those simple ideas which 
wc have from without ; and the other supposed, with a like 
ignorance of what it is, to be the substratum of these opera- 
tions which we experiment in ourselves within. It is plain, 
<hcn, that the idea of corporeal substance in matter, is as re- 
mote from our conceptions and apprehensions as that of spi- 
ritual substance, and therefore from our not having any notion 
of the substance of spirit, we can no more conclude its not 
existence, than we can for the same reason deny the existence 
of body ; it being as rational to affirm there is no body, be- 
cause we cannot know its essence, as it is called, or have 
tlie idea of the substance of matter, as to say, there is no 
spirit, because we know not its essence, or have no idea of a 
s])iritual substance.” Mr. Locke also, comparing our idea of 
spirit with our idea of body, thinks there may seem rather 
less obscurity in the former than the latter. Our idea of 
body he takes to be an extended solid substance, capable of 
communicating motion by impulse ; and our idea of soul is a 
substance that thinks, and has a power of exciting motion in 
body by" will or thought. Now, some perhaps will say they 
comprehend a thinking thing, which perhaps is true ; but, he 
says, if they consider it well, they can no more comprehend 
an extended thing ; and if they say, they know not what it 
is thinks in them, they mean they know not what the sub- 
stance is of that thinking thing ; no more, says he, do they 
know what the substance is of that solid thing; and if they 
say they know how not how they think, he says, neither do 
they know how they are extended, how the solid parts are 
united, or where to make extension, &c. 

Tlie learned Monsieur le Clerc, who generally knows how 
far human reason can bear, argues consonantly to what is 
before delivered by Mr. Locke, in his Coronis^ added to the 
end of the fourth volume of his Philosophical Works, in the 
third edition of them, where he writes as followeth : — 

“ When we contemplate the corporeal nature, we can see 
nothing in it but’ extension, divisibility, solidity, mobility, 
and various determinations of quantity, or figures; which 
being so, it were a rash thing, and contrary to the laws of 
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right reasoning, to affirm other things of bodies ; and conse- 
quently from mere body nothing can be deduced by us, 
which is not joined in a necessary connection with the said 
properties ; therefore those who have thought the properties 
ot perceiving by sense, of understanding, willing, imagining, 
remembering, and others the like, which have no affinity 
with corporeal things, to have risen from the body, have 
greatly transgressed in the method of right reasoning and 
philosophising, which hath been done by Epicurus, and those 
who have thought as he did, having affirmed our minds to 
be composed of corporeal atoms : but whence shall we say 
they have had their rise ? truly, they do not owe their rise 
to matter, which is wholly destitute of sense and thought, 
nor are they spontaneously sprung up from nothing, it being 
an ontological maxim of most evident truth, that nothing 
springs from nothing.” 

Having thus given the reader the first objections made 
against the existence of spirits, and the refutations thereof, 
I must now frankly own on which side my opinion leans ; 
and for my part, it seems manifest to me that there are two 
beings ; we conceive very plainly and distinctly, viz., body 
and spirit, and that it would be as absurd and ridiculous to 
deny the existence of the one as of the other ; and really, if 
the refuters have got the better in their way of reasoning, 
they have still a much greater advantage over the objectors, 
when they come to back these reasons with fresh arguments 
drawn from experience. Of this, there having been many 
undoubted narratives given in the foregoing pages, con- 
cerning the apparitions of spirits, I shall refer the reader 
back .again to them, and only subjoin here one or two in- 
stances, which may, if required, be proved upon oath, of 
spirits seen by two persons of our Duncan Campbell’s own 
acquaintance. In the year 1711, one Mrs. Stephens and her 
daughter were together with Mr. Campbell, at the house of 
Mr. Ramell, a very great and noted weaver at Haggerstone, 
where the rainy weather deUiined them till late at night. 
J ust after the clock struck twelve, they all of them went to 
the door to see if the rain had ceased, being extremely de- 
sirous to get home. As soon as ever they had opened the 
door and where all got together, there appeared before them 
a thing all in white, the face seemed of a dismal palid huej 
f^ut the eyes thereof fiery and flaming, like beacons, and of a 
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saucer size. It made its approaches to them till it came up 
within the space of about three yards of them, there it fixed 
and stood like a figure agaze, for some minutes ; and they 
all stood likewise stiff, like the figure, frozen with fear, mo- 
tionless, and speechless; when all of a sudden it vanished 
from their eyes, and that apparition to the sight was suc- 
ceeded by a noise, or the appearance of a noise, like 
that which is occasioned by the fighting of twenty mastiff 
dogs. 

Not long after, Mrs. Anne Stephens, who lived in Spital- 
fields, a woman well known by her great dealings with 
mercers upon Ludgate-hill, sitting in her house alone, and 
musing upon business, happened by accident to look behind 
her, and saw a dead corpse, to her thinking, lie extended 
upon the floor, just as a dead corpse should be, excepting 
that the foot of one leg was fixed on the ground, as it is in a 
bed when one lies with one knee up ; she looked at it a long 
while, and by degrees at last stole her eyes from so unplea- 
sing and unexpected an object. However, a strange kind of 
a curiosity overcame her fears, and she ventured a second 
time to turn her head that way, and saw it, as before, fixed 
for a considerable time longer, but durst not stir from her 
seat; she again withdrew her eyes from the horrible and 
melancholy spectacle, and resumed the courage, after a little 
reflection, of viewing it again, and resolved to ascertain her- 
self if the vision was real, by getting up from her seat and 
going to it, but upon this third retrospection she found it 
vanished. This relation she writ down to Mr. Duncan 
Campbell, and has told before Mrs. liameli, her own sister, 
and many other very creditable persons. Now as to these 
arguments from experience, I shall also deliver my opinion ; 
I dispute not but that learned men, who have obstinate pre- 
possessions, may produce plausible arguments why all things 
should be thought to be done by imposture which seem 
strange to them, and interfere with their belief; and truly 
thus far their humour may be indulged, that if only one 
person relates a very strange and surprising story, a man 
may be more apt to think it is possible for that person to lie, 
than that so strange a relation should bo true ; but if a con- 
siderable number of persons, of several countries, several 
religious, several professions, several ages, and those persons 
looked upon to be of as great sagacity as any the country 
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afford, agree in relations of the same kind, thought very 
strange and are ready to vouch the truth of them upon oath, 
after having well considered circumstances, I think it a 
violation of the law of nature to reject all these relations as 
fabulous, merely upon a self-presuming conceit, unless a man 
can fairly show the things to be i[n{)ossible, or can demon- 
strate wherein those persons were imposed on ; for from 
hence I form the following conclusive argument. What is 
possible according to reason, grows probable according to 
belief; where the possibility is attested to have reduced 
itself into action by persons of know credit and integrity. 
Now, not only the possibility of the existence of spirits, but 
the actual existence thereof is proved above by logical 
demonstriition ; therefore are we to believe both by the 
course of logical reason and moral faith, that those exis- 
tences liave appeared to men of credit, who have attested the 
reality thereof upon oath. 

Second Objection against the Existence of Witches, 

These objectors go on to say, that provided they should 
allow there is an existence of spirits, yet that would be still 
no argument how magic should subsist, because they deny 
that it is impossible for a man in his body to have a com- 
merce, much less make a contract, with spirits ; but here 
again the refuters allege they have both experience and 
reason on their sides. As a joint argument of reason and 
experience, they tell you, that the numerous witches which 
have in all countries been arraigned and condemned upon 
this occasion, are evident testimonies of this commerce and 
contract being held and made with spirits. They pretend to 
say, that these objectors call not tlieir, the refuters, judg- 
ment so much in question, who contend that there is a magic 
art, as they call in question the judgment of all the wisest 
legislative powers in Christendom, who have universally 
agreed in enacting penal laws against such capital offenders. 

But hero the objectors return and say, that it being im- 
possible for us to show the manner how such a contract 
should be made, wo can never, but without reason, believe 
a thing to be, of which we can form no perfect idea. The 
refuters, on the other hand, reply with the learned Father 
le Brune, it is manifest that wo can see but two sorts of 
beings, spirits and bodies ; and that since we can reason but 
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according to our ideas, we ought to ascribe to spirits what 
cannot be produced by bodies. Indeed the author of the 
Republic of Learning, in the month of August, anno 1G86, 
has given us a rough draught for writing a good tract of 
witchcraft, which he looks upon as a desideratum; where 
among other things, he writes thus : Since this age is the 
true time of systems, one should be contrived concerning the 
commerce that may be betwixt demons and men. 

On this passage Father le Brune writes thus: “Doubtless 
here the author complies with the language of a great many 
persons, who, for want of attention and light, would have us 
put all religion in systems. Whatever regard I ought to 
have for many of those persons, I must not be afraid to say, 
that there is no system to be made of those truths, Avhich we 
ought to learn distinctly by faith, because we must advance 
nothing here, but what we receive from the oracle. We 
must make a system to explain the effects of the loadstone, 
the ebbing and flowing of the sea, the motion of the planets ; 
for that the cause of these effects is not evidently signified to 
us, and many may be conceived by us ; and to determine us, 
we have need of a great number of observations, which by 
an exact induction may lead us to a cause that may satisfy 
all the phenomena. It is not the same in tlie truths of 
religion, we come not at them by groping, it were to be 
wished men spoke not of them, but after a decisive and in* 
fallible authority. It is thus we should speak ot the power 
of demons, and of the commerce they have wfith men ; it is 
of faith, that they have power, and that they attack men, 
and try to seduce them divers ways. It is true, indeed, 
they are sometimes permitted to have it over the just, though 
they have it not ordinarily, but over those that want faith, 
or fear not to partake of their works ; and that to the last 
particularly, the disordered intelligences try to make exactly 
succeed what they wish ; inspiring them to have recourse to 
certain practices by which those seducing spirits enter into 
commerce with men.” Thus far Father le Brune. But still 
these objectors demand to know by what means this com- 
merce may be held between demons and men, and urge us 
to describe the manner; or pretend that they have still 
reason to refuse coming into the belief of a thing which we 
would impose upon them, though wholly ignorant of it our- 
selves ; to that the refuters answer thus ; that both Christian 
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divines and physicians agree as to the manner how, which 
they are so curious in inquiring after, that demons stir up 
raptures and ecstacies in men, binding or loosing the ex- 
terior senses, and that either by stopping the pores of the 
brain, so that the spirits cannot pass forth, as it is done 
naturally by sleep, or by recalling the sensitive spirits from 
the outward senses to the inward organs, which he there 
retains; so the Devil renders women witches ccstatical 
and magicians, wlio while they lie fast asleep in one place, 
think they have been in divers places, and done many things. 
This the learned objectors say proceeds from no demon, but 
from the disease called an epilepsy ; but, on the other hand, 
the more learned refuters insist upon it, that these ecstacies 
arc not epileptic seizures; this, say they, appears from 
Bodin, in his Theatre of Universal Nature, where he says, 
That those who are wrapped by the Devil, feel neither 
stripes nor cuttings, nor no wresting of their limbs, nor 
burning tortures, nor the application of a red hot iron ; nay, 
nor is the beat of the pulse, nor the motion of the heart per- 
ceived in them ; but afterwards, returning to themselves, 
they feel most bitter pains of the wounds received, and tell 
of things done at six hundred miles* distance, and affirm 
themselves to have seen them done. The ingenious Dr. Ader, 
makes an admirable physical distinction between this kind 
of ecstacy and a syncope, or stupor caused by narcotic 
medicines. Sennertus, in his Institutio Medica, writes of 
the demoniacal sopor of witches, who think tliey arc carried 
through the air, dance, feast, and have copulation with the 
devil, and do other things in their sleep, and afterwards 
believe the same things waking. Now, he says, whether 
they are really so carried in the air, &c., or being in a pro- 
found sleep, or only dream they are so carried, and persist 
in that opinion after they are awake, these facts or dreams 
cannot be natural ; for it cannot be that there should be so 
great an agreement in dreams, of persons differing in place, 
temperament, age, sex, and studies, that in one night, and 
at the same hour, they should, in concert, dream of one and 
the same such meeting, and should agree as to the place, 
number, and quality of the persons, and the like circum- 
stances ; but such dreams are suggested from a preternatural 
cause, viz., from the devil to his confederate, by the divine 
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permission of an Almighty power, where punishments are to 
be permitted to be inflicted upon reprobate sinners. 

Whence also, to those witches, sincerely converted, and 
refusing to bo any more present at those diabolical meetings, 
those dreams no longer happen, which is a proof that they 
proceeded not before from a natural cause. 

Here begins the great point of the dispute as to that 
branch of magic wliich we call natural magic. The ob- 
jectors may tell us, that they will freely own that there may 
be an existence of sj)irits, that there may be an existence of 
witches, that by a divine power men may be influenced so 
far as to have a communication with good spirits, and that 
from thence they may become spiritual-divine magicians, 
they will likewise, perhaps, as freely grant, that by the in- 
tervention of a demon, things preternatural may be brought 
about by persons who have studied the demoniacal magic ; 
but then what they principally insist upon is, that it must be 
contradictory to all human reason to imagine that there can 
be such a thing as natural magicians ; and thus far they 
may form their argument. They say, that the persons, who 
contend for the magic art, own, that all that is brought 
about by magic, is by the assistance and help of a spirit, and 
that consequently what is effected by it must be preter- 
natural; now, they say, it is a thing inconsistent, by a 
natural power, to bring about a preternatural effect ; there- 
fore, there can be no such thing as natural magic, which has 
within itself the efficacy of destroying those acts done by 
magicians in the diabolical. 

To this the refuters take leave to reply, that the foundation 
upon which the argument is built is wrong grounded ; they 
have admitted that, in diabolical art magic, there may be a 
commerce held between men and spirits, by wliich several 
preternatural effects may be brought about ; and the reason 
they assign for it there is, because there is a preter- 
natural agent concerned therein, the devil; but then, say 
they, in natural magic you can pretend to no such agent, 
and therefore to no such preternatural effect. This 
argument contains within it two fallacies ; first, as to 
the commerce held between a man and a demon, there 
is nothing preternatural in getting the acquaintance; 
the will of the man is entirely natural, either naturally good, 
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or naturally corrupted ; the black spirit that converseth with 
him, it is acknowledged is not so, but it is from the will of 
the man, not from the power vested in the devil, that the 
acquaintance first grows, therefore the acquaintance itself is 
natural, though it arises from the last corruption and de- 
pravations of nature ; but being made with a preternatural 
existence, though the cause of the acquaintance be cor- 
rupledly natural, yet the intermediate cause or means after 
that acquaintance is not so, and therefore the effect of that 
intermediate cause may be wonderful, and seem to be out of 
the ordinary course of nature. Now, since it is generally 
allowed that there are natural spirits of the elements, as well 
as divine and infernal, what we have to prove is only this, 
that man by natural magic may have a commerce with 
natural spirits of their elements, as witches may have with 
the spirits or demons. Now, as wo said before, the com- 
merce itself depends upon the will of the person, and is 
therefore natural, and consequently may as well subsist 
between the one as the other ; for the devil cannot force a 
man to hold a commerce with him whether he will or no. 
The second fallacy is calling the effect preternatural, no 
otherwise than as it connotates the agent that brought it 
about, which is a spiritual agent ; for the effect is, in itself 
considered, natural, and brought about by second causes 
that are natural, by the devil’s penetration, who is subtle 
enough to make use of them for such and such ends. Now 
men, by natural spirits, wliich are of a faculty thoroughly 
subtle, may as well with natural second causes compass the 
remedy of an evil spirit, as the devil is able to infect men 
with it. From these speculations a farther plain conse- 
quence may be deduced, how a man may, by the pure force 
of natural magic, cure a person that is infested with evils by 
a demon ; for how is it that a demon infests anybody with 
his evil motions ? It is true, he is a preternatural agent, 
but the evil effect he does is brought about by natural 
causes. For how does a demon stir up raptures or ecstacies 
in men ? Why ho does it, as we are told above, by binding 
or loosing the exterior senses, by stopping the pores of the 
brain, so that the spirits cannot pass forth ; and this the art 
of physic can compass by its drugs, and sleep causes the 
same thing very naturally of itself; therefore, as the evil 
itself is natural, the remedy, that is natural, will jrirtainly 
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overcome it. But then, say you, why cannot those persons 
be cured by physicians ? I answer, not because their reme- 
dies are not in themselves sufficient to cure the evils them- 
selves, but because generally physicians do not administer 
their drugs as Christians, but as physicians; and when 
they prescribe them to the sick they generally prescribe to 
them only purely considered as patients, not as Christians, 
and therein they come to fail ; because the agent, the devil, 
is a subtle spirit, that brings the evil, and alters its situation 
before the remedy, which would master it otherwise, can 
take any elfcet ; which agent, the devil, is employed by the 
horrible and impious faith of the antiphysician, viz., the black 
magician; but if the physician would act the Christian at 
the same time, so far as to have a faith that things ordained 
in the course of nature for the good of man, would have its 
effects in spite of a devil, if taken with a good faith by the 
patient ; that all good things ordained to be for the natural 
recovery of men, if they took it with thankfulness to the 
sender, would have due effect ; why then the natural spirits 
of the elements would resist the farther agency of the de- 
moniacal spirit, and then nothing but the natural evil, 
caused at first by the demon, remaining in the person, 
without the farther superintendency of the demon, might 
demonstratively bo taken away by the mere natural remedy 
or medicine. And thus good and pious physicians, making 
use of such proper remedies as their skill teaches them, and 
having an honest faith, that the goods of nature intended for 
the use and benefit of man, if received by the patient with 
the same good faith, is above the power of the devil to frus- 
trate, may not improperly be called natural magicians. 
These arguments of mine I shall now take leave to back by 
experience. 

Besides, what we have urged from reason, concerning the 
power of natural magic, we shall only subjoin, that divines 
themselves hold that natural magic, and also natural divina- 
tions and prophecies, are proved by quotations from that 
venerable writ which is their guide ; and bring proofs from 
the same also, that by natural magic demons are also cast 
forth, but not all kinds of demons, and so many works of 
efficacy are wrought by natural magic ; they tell you, such 
was the Pythonissa that raised the apparition to Saul, which 
appeared in a body of wind and air. Thus, if a person by 
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natural magic should cast out demons, it does not follow 
that this was also from divine magic; and if demons are 
cast out by natural magic, by one that is in the fear of God, 
it does not follow that he is a true magician of God ; but if 
it exorbitates to demoniacal, then it is condemned; and 
when natural magic keeps within its bounds, the divines tell 
us it is not condemned in the venerable book, which is the 
Christian’s sure guide. But, inasmuch as the lawfulness 
even of natural magic has been called in question by others, 
I shall, in an Appendix joined to this treatise, examine that 
matter, both according to the reasons of our English laws, 
and according to the best stated rules of casuistry that I am 
a master of; still submitting my judgment to the superior 
judgment of those who arc professed divines and lawyers ; 
and if my opinions prove erroneous, I am willing to retract 
them; and therefore, in this place, there remains nothing 
farther for me to do, but only, as I have shown, on the one 
hand, how natural magic, and its powerful operations, are 
proved by reason, to show, on the other hand, how far 
reason in these cases is likewise backed and supported by 
well-evidenced practice, and notorious experience. And to 
do this, after having mentioned one memorable instance, 
which I refer the reader to in the body of the book, con- 
cerning the performances of Mr. Greatrix, to which a Lord 
Orrery was a witness, in Ireland ; I shall, to avoid prolixity, 
bring the other testimonials of practice, from the success 
which our Duncan Campbell himself has had in this way on 
other occasions. 

In the year 1713, lived in Fenchurch-street, one Mr. 
Coates, a tobacco-merchant, who had been for many years 
sorely tormented in his body, and had had recourse for a 
cure to all the most eminent physicians of the age, even up 
to the great Dr. Ratcliff himself ; but all this mighty appli- 
cation for relief was still in vain ; each doctor owned him a 
wonder and a mystery to physic, and left him as much a 
wonder as they found him. Neither could the professors df 
surgery guess at his ailment, or resolve the riddle of his dis- 
temper ; and after having spent, from first to last, above a 
thousand pounds in search of proper remedies, they found 
the search ineffectual ; the learned all agreed that it could 
proceed from nothing else than witchcraft; they had now 
indeed guessed the source of his illness, but it was an illness 
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of such a kind that, when they had found it out, they 
thought themselves not the proper persons to prescribe to 
him any remedies. That task was reserved, it seems, for 
our Duncan Campbell, who, upon somebody’s information or 
other, was sent for to the bewitched patient Mr. Coates, who 
found him the wonder that the others had left him, but did 
wonders in undertaking and compassing his cure. I re- 
member, one of the ingredients made use of was boiling his 
own water, but I cannot tell how it was used ; and, upon 
turning over the books of some great physicians since, 1 have 
found, that they themselves have formerly delivered that as 
one part of the prescriptions for the cure of patients in like 
cases. But as there are other things which Mr. Campbell 
performs, that seem to require a mixture of the second-siglit, 
and of this natural magic, before they can be brought about, 
I will entertain the reader with one or two passages of that 
sort likewise, and so conclude the history of this so singular 
a man’s life and adventures. 

In the year 1710, a gentlewoman lost about six pounds’ 
worth of Flanders lace, and inasmuch as it was a present 
made to her husband, she was concerned as much as if it 
had been of twenty times the value ; and a lady of her ac- 
quaintance coming to visit her, to whom she unfolded, among 
other things in discourse, this little disaster, the lady, smiling, 
replied with this question. Did you never hear, madam, of 
Mj. Duncan Campbell 1 It is but making your application 
to him, things that are lost are immediately found; the 
power of his knowledge exceeds even the power of laws; 
they but restrain, and frighten, and punish robbers, but he 
makes thieves expiate their guilt by the more virtuous way 
of turning restorers of the goods they have stolen. Madam, 
rejoined the losing gentlewoman, you smile when you tell 
me this ; but really, as much a trifle as it is, since it was a 
present to my husband, I cannot help being sensibly con- 
cerned at it, a moment’s disappointment to him in the least 
thing in nature, creates in me a greater uneasiness than the 
greatest disappointment to my single self could do in things 
of moment and importance. What makes me smile, said 
the lady, when I speak of it, or think of it, is the oddness 
and peculiarity of this man’s talent in helping one to such 
things ; but, without the least jest, I assure you, that I know, 
by experience, these things come within the compass of his 
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knowledge ; and I must seriously tell you, for your farther 
satisfaction, that he has helped me, and several of my friends, to 
the finding again tilings lost, which were of great value. 
And is this, without laughing, true? said the losing fair, very 
gravely and demurely, like a person halt believing, and de- 
sirous to be fully confirmed in such a belief. The huly she 
advised with did then ascertain her of the truth of the 
matter, alleging that, for a single halt-guinea, he -would in- 
form her of her things, and describe the person that con- 
veyed them away. No sooner was this gentlewoman con- 
vinced, but she was eager for the trial ; solicited her frieiul 
to conduct her to Mr. Campbell, and, upon the first w’ord of 
consent, slie was hooded and scarfed immediately, and tiny 
coached it away in a trice to Mr. Campbell’s house, whom 
they luckily found withiru 

The ladies had not been long seated before ho wrote down 
the name of this new client of his, exactly as it was, viz., 
Mrs. Saxon. Then she was in good hopes, and with mucli 
confidence propounded to him the question about the lace. 
He paused but a very little while upon the matter, before he 
described the person that took it, and satisfi(‘d her that in 
two or three days she would be mistress of her lace again, 
and find it in some book, or corner of her room. She pre- 
sented him a half-guinea, and was very contentedly going 
away, but Mr. Campbell very kindly stopped her, and sig- 
nified to her, that, if she had no more to offer to him, lie 
had something of more importance to reveal to her. Slic 
sat full of expectation while he wrote this new matter ; and 
the paper he delivered to her contained the following ac- 
count : As for the loss of a little bit of lace, it is a mere 
trifle; you have lost a great many hundreds of pounds, 
which your aunt (naming her name) left you, but you are 
bubbled out of that large sum. For while you was artfully 
required down stairs about some pretended business or other, 
one Mr. H — tt — n, conveyed your aunt’s Will out of the 
desk, and several other things of value ; and wudting dowm 
the names of all the persons concerned, which put Mrs. 
Saxon in a great consternation, he concluded this paper, 
with bidding her go home with a contented mind, she should 
find her lace in a few days ; and as she found that predic- 
tion proved true, she should afterwards come and consult 
about the rest. 
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When she came home, it seems, big at first with the 
thoughts of what she had been told, she rifled and ransacked 
every corner, but no lace was to be mot with ; all the next 
day she hunted in the like manner, but Iriglitened the whole 
time as if she thought the devil was the only person could 
bring it, but all to no purpose ; the third day her curiosity 
abated, she gave over the hopes of it, and took the predic- 
tion as a vain delusion, and that what she gave for it was 
only more money thrown away after what had been lost 
before. That very day, as it commonly happens in such 
cases, when she least dreamt of it, she lighted on it by ac- 
cident and surprise. She ran with it in her hand imme- 
diately to her husband, and now she had recovered it again, 
told him of the loss of it, and the whole story of her having 
been at Mr. CampbelFs about it ; and then, amplifying the 
discourse about wdiat he had told her besides, as to more 
considerable affairs, she said she resolved to go and consult 
him a little farther about them, and begged her husband to 
accompany her. He would fain have laughed her out of 
that opinion and intent, but the end was, she persuaded him 
into it, and prevailed upon him to seem at least very serious 
about the matter, and go with her to the oracle, assuring 
him there was no room for doubting the same success. 

Well, to Mr, Campbell’s they accordingly came; and after 
Mr. Saxon, in deference to his wife’s desire, had paid our 
predictor a handsome complement of gold, Mr. Duncan 
Campbell saluted him in as grateful a manner, with the as- 
surance that there was in Kent a little country house, with 
some lands appertaining to it, that was his in right of his 
wife ; that he had the house, as it were, before his eyes, that 
though he had never substantially seen it, nor been near the 
place w'here it stood, he had seen it figuratively as if in 
exact painting and sculpture ; that particularly it had four 
green trees before the door, from whence he was posi- 
tive, that if Mr. Saxon went with him in quest of it, he 
should find it out, and know it as well the moment he come 
near it, as if he had been an inhabitant in it all his life. 

Mr. Saxon, though somewhat of an unbeliever, yet must 
naturally wish to find it true, you may be sure, and yet 
partly doubting the event, and partly pleased with the vi- 
sionary promise of a fortune he never expected, laughed 
very heartily at the oddness of the adventure, and said he 
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would consider whether it would not savour too mucli of 
Quixotism, to be at the expense of a journey on such frolics, 
and on sucli a chimerical foundation of airy hopes, and that 
then he would call again and let Mr. Campbell know his 
mind upon tliat point. 

In every company he came into, it served for laughter and 
diversion ; they all, however, agreed it was worth his while, 
since the journey would not be very expensive, to go it by 
way of frolie. llis Avife, one morning, saying that she did 
remember some talk of a house, and such things as Mr. 
Campbell had described, put him forward upon the ad\en- 
ture; and upon IVIr. Saxon’s proposing it to his brother 
Barnard, JVIr. Barnard favoured the propo>al as a joke, and 
agreed upon the country ramble. They came on horseback 
to Mr. Campbeirs with a third horse, on which the dumb 
predictor was mounted, and so on they jogged into Kent, to- 
wards Sevenoaks, being the place which he described. The 
first day they set out was on a Saturday morning in June, 
and about five that afternoon they arrived at the Black Bull, 
at Sevenoaks, in Kent. It being a delicate evening, they 
took an agreeable walk up a fine hill, gracefully a(lorned 
with woods, to an old seat of the Earl of Dorset. IVIeeting 
by the way with an old servant of the earl, one Perkin, he 
offered Mr. Barnard, who it seems was his old acqiuiintance, 
to give them all a sight of the fine ancient seat. 

After they had pleased themselves with viewing the an- 
tique nobility of that stately structure, this Perkin went back 
with them to their inn, the Bull, at Sevenoaks. They that 
could talk, were very merry in chat; and tlie duinh gen- 
tleman, who saw them laugh and wear all the signs of 
alacrity in their countenances, was resolved not to be behind 
with their tongues, and by dint of pen, ink, and paper, that 
he made signs should be brought in, was resolved, if one 
might be said to crack without noise, to crack his jest as well 
as the best of them ; for it may be truly said of him, that ho 
seldom comes into any, even diverting company, where he is 
not the most diverting man there, and the head, though wo 
cannot call him the mouth, of the cheerful society. After 
having eyed this Perkin a little, and being grown, by his 
art, as we may suppose, as familiar with tlic man’s Immour 
as if ho had known him as many years as Mr. Barnard, 
Pray, Mr. Barnard, quoth he, in writing, how comes it, you, 
that are so stanch and so stiff a whig,, should be so acquainted 
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and so particularly familiar with such an old Papist, and so 
\ iolcnt a Jacobite, as I know that IMr. Perkin (whom I never 
saw nor had any notice of in my life) to be ? And pray, re- 
})lied Mr. Parnard, what reason have you beyond a pun to 
take him for a Jacobite ? Must he be so because his name 
is Perkin? I do assure you, in this you show yourself but 
little of a conjurer; if you can tell no more of houses than 
}ou do of men, wo nniy give over the search after the house 
yon spoke of. (Here the reader must understand they dis- 
coursed on their fingers, and wrote by turns.) Mr. Camp- 
bell replied, seriously, Laying a wager is no argument in 
other things, I own, but in this I know it is, because I am 
sure, after wo have laid the wager, he will fairly confess it 
among friends, since it will go no farther ; and I, said Mr. 
Campbell, will lay what wager you will apiece with you all 
round. Hereupon, Mr. Barnard, who had known him a 
great many yeafs, was the first that laid, and many more, to 
the number of five or six, followed his example : the deci- 
sion of the matter was deferred till next day at the return of 
the old man to the inn, they being about to break up that 
night and go to bed. 

The next day being Sunday, the landlord carried his guests 
to see the country, and after a handsome walk, they came 
through the churchyard. They were poring upon the tombs ; 
no delight can be greater to IVIr. Campbell than that ; and 
really, by the frequent walks he usually takes in West- 
minster abbey, and the churchyjirds adjacent to this metro- 
polis, one would imagine he takes delight to stalk along by 
himself on that dumb silent ground, where the characters of 
the persons are only to be known, as his own meaning is, 
by writings and inscriptions on the marble. When they had 
sufficiently surveyed the churchyard, it grew near dinner- 
time, and they went homewards ; but before they had got 
many yards out of the churchyard, Mr. Campbell makes a 
full stop, pointing up to a house, and stopping his friends a 
little, he pulls out of his pocket a pencil and paper, and 
notes down the following words : That, that is the house my 
vision presented to me ; I could swear it to be the same, I 
know it to be the same, I am certain of it. The gentlemen 
with him remarked it, would not take any farther notice at 
that time intending to inquire into it with secrecy, and so 
went on to the inn to dinner. 

As merry as they had been the night before after supper, 
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they were still more innocently cheerful this day after dinner, 
till the time ot service begun. Wlien the duty of tlie day 
was performed and over, they returned to divert and unbend 
their minds with pleasant but liarinless conversation. I sup- 
pose nobody but a set of very great formalists will be offendcjd 
with scandal or scruples, that to travellers just ready to de- 
part the town, Mr. Perkin came on that good day and de- 
cided the wagers, by owning to all the company, secrecy 
being first enjoined, that he was a Roman Catholic, though 
nobody of the family knew it in so many years as he liad 
lived there, which was before Mr. Campbell was born. This 
and other innocent speeches afforded as much cheerfulness as 
the Lord’s-day would allow of. 

On the next day, being Monday, they sent for one IVIr. 
Toland Toler, an attorney of the place, to find out to whom 
that house belonged, but by all the inquiry that could po^*- 
sibly be made with convenient secrecy, nobody could find it 
out for a long time ; but at last it came to liglit and ap- 
peared to be justly to a tittle as Mr. Campbell had pre- 
dicted. 

Being now satisfied, the next day our three travellers re- 
turned for London; and the two vocal men were very 
jocular upon their adventure, and by their outward ges- 
ticulations gave tlie prophetical mute his share of di- 
version. Mr. Barnard, as they jiassed into a farmhouse- 
yard, remarked that all the hogs fell a grunting and 
squeaking more and more as Mr, Campbell came nearer, 
(who, poor man ! could know nothing of the jett, nor the 
cause of it, till they alighted and told it him by signs and 
writing,) said to IVIr. Saxon, laughing, Now we have found 
out our house, we shall have only Mr. Campbell home again 
by himself — we have no farther need of the devil that accom- 
panied him to the country, up to town with us, there are 
other devils enow to be met with there he knows ; and so 
this, according to the fashion of his predecessor devils, is 
entered into the herd of swine. 

However, the event of this journey, to cut the story short, 
procured JNfr. Saxon a great insight, upon inquiry, into several 
affiiirs belonging to him, of which he would otherwise have 
had no knowledge ; and he is now engaged in a chancery 
suit to do himself justice, and in a fair way of recovering 
great sums of money, which, without the consultation he 
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had with this dumb gentleman, he had in all likelihood never 
dreamt of. 

In the year 1711, a gentleman, whose name shall be, in 
this place, Aniandus, famed for his exquisite talents in all 
arts and sciences, but particularly for his gentlemanlike and 
entertaining manner of conversation, whose company was 
aflected by all men of wit, who grew his friends, and courted 
by all ladies of an elegant taste, who grew his admirers ; 
this accomplislied gentleman, I say, came to Mr. Campbell, 
in order to propound a question to him, which was so very 
intricate, and so ditlicult to answer, that, if he did answer it, 
it might administer to himself and the ladies he brought 
with him, the pleasure of admiration in seeing a thing so 
wonderful in itself performed ; or, on the other hand, if he 
did not make a satisfactory reply to it, then it might afford 
him and the ladies a very great delight, in being the first 
that puzzled a man who had had the reputation for so many 
years of being capable of baflling all the wittiest do\ices and 
shrewd stratagems that had been from time to time irnented 
to baffle his skill and explode his penetration in the second- 
sight, and the arts which he pretended to. The ])erson3 
whom Amandus brought with him, weie the illustrious 
Lady Delfdiina, distinguished for her great quality, but still 
more celebrated for her beauty, his own lady, the admired 
Amabella, and a young blooming pretty \iigin whom Ave 
AAill call by the name of Adeodata, about which last lady, the 
question Avas to be put to Mr. Campbell. Adeodata, it seems, 
Avas the natural daughter of this xery fine gentleman, avIio 
had never let her into the knoAvledge of her oavii birth, but 
liad bred her up from her infancy under a borroAved name, 
in the notion that she Avas a relation’s daughter, and recom- 
mended to his care in her infancy. Noav the maii that had 
the second-sight Avas to be tried ; it Avas noAv to be put to 
the proof if ho could tell names or no? Amandus Avas so 
much an unbelicA er as to be Avilling to hazard the discovery. 
Amabella and Delphina Avere strangers to her real name, 
and asked Duncan Campbell, not doubting but he Avould set 
down that Avhich she ordinarily Avent by. Amabella had 
indeed been told by Amandus, that Adeodata Avas the na- 
tural daughter of a near friend of his ; but Avho this near 
friend Avas remained a secret ; that was the point Avhich lay 
upon our Duncan Campbell to discover. When the question 
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was proposed to him, what her name was, he looked at her 
very stoadhistly, and shook his head, and after some time he 
wrote down that it would be a very dilficiilt name for him to 
fix upon. And truly so it proved ; he toiled for every letter 
till he sweated; and the ladies laughed incontinently, im- 
agining that he was in an agony of shame and confusion at 
finding himself posed. He dcbired Ainandus to withdraw a 
little, for that he could not so well take a full and proper 
survey of ladies’ faces wdien a gentleman was by. This dis- 
turbance and perjilcxity of his afforded them still more sub- 
ject of mirth ; and that excuse was taken as a pretence, and a 
put-off to cover his shame the better, and hide from one at 
least, that he was but a downright bungler in what he pre- 
tended to be so wonderful an artist. However, after two 
hours hard sweat and labour, and viewing the face in differ- 
ent shades and liglits, (for I must observe to the reader that 
there is a vast deal of dilfercncc, some he can tell in a 
minute or two with case, some not in less than four or five 
hours, and that with great trouble) he undeceived them with 
regard to his capacity, lie wrote down that Adcodata’s real 
name was Amanda, as being the natural daughter of Am- 
andus. Delphina and Amabella were surprised at the dis- 
covery ; and Aniandus, when he was called in, owning it a 
truth, his wife Amabella applauded the curious way of her 
coming by such a discovery, when Adcodata was just mar- 
riageable, took a liking to lier as if her own daughter, and 
everything ended with profit, mirth, and cheerfulness. I 
could add a thousand more ad\cnturos of Mr. Cainpbeirs 
life, but that would prove tedious ; and as the town has 
made a great demand for the book, it was thought more 
proper to conclude it lierc. The most diverting of all, are 
to be found best to the life in original letters that passed 
between IVIr. Campbell and his correspondents, some select 
ones of which will be shortly published in a little pocket 
volume, for the farther entertainment of such readers as 
shall relish this treatise ; in which the author hopes he sliall 
be esteemed to have endeavoured at the intermingling of 
some curious disquisitions of learning, with entertaining 
passages, and to have ended all the merriest passages with a 
sober, instructive, and edifying moral, which even to those 
who are not willing to believe the stories, is reckoned suffi- 
cient to recommend even fables themselves. 
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It is not that Mr. Duncan Campbell stands in need of my 
arguments, to prove that lie is in no respect liable to the Acts 
of Parliament made against fortiintellers, &c., that I under- 
take the writing of this Appendix, the true reason thereof 
being, the more completely to finish tliis undertaking ; for 
having, in the body of the book itself, fully proved a second- 
bight, and that the same freipiently haiijiens to persons, some 
of them eminently remarkable for piety and learning, and 
have from thence accounted for the manner of Mr. Campbell’s 
performing those things he professes, to the great surprise, 
and no less satisfaction of all the curious who arc pleased to 
consult him ; and at the same time proved the lawfulness of 
such his performances from the opinions of some of the most 
learned in holy science ; I thought it not improper to add 
the following short Appendix, being a summary of several 
acts of parliament made against fortune-tellers, conjurers, 
Egyptians, sorcerers, pretenders to prophecy, &c., with some 
proper remarks, suited to our present tiurpose, as well to 
satisfy them who are fantastically wise, and obstinately shut 
their eyes against the most refulgent reason, and arc wilfully 
deaf to the most convincing and })orsuasivc arguments, and 
thereupon cry out, that Mr. Campbell is either an impostor 
and a cheat, or at least a person who acts by the assistance 
of unlawful powers ; as also to put to silence the no less 
waspish curs, who are always snarling at such whom provi- 
dence has distinguished by more excellent talents than their 
neighbours. True merit is always the mark against which 
traducers level their keenest darts ; and wit and invention 
oftentimes join hands with ignorance and malice to foil those 
who excel. Art has no greater enemy than ignorance ; and 
were there no such thing as vice, virtue would not shine with 
half its lustre. Did Mr. Campbell perform those wonderful 
things he is so deservedly famous for, as these cavillers say, 
by holding intelligence with infernal powers, or by any un- 
justifiable means, I am of opinion he would find very few, in 
this atheistical age, who would open their mouths against 
him, since none love to act counter to the interest of that 
master they industriously serve. And did he, on the other 
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hand, put the cheat upon the world, as they maliciously 
assort, I fancy he would then be more generally admired, 
especially in a country where the game is so universally, 
artfully, and no less profitably played, and that with applause 
since those pretenders to wisdom merrily divide the whole 
species of mankind into the two clas«ies of knaves and fools, 
fixing the appellation of folly only ui>on those whom they 
think not wise, that is, wicked enougli to have a share with 
them in the profitable guilt. 

Our laws are as well intended by their wi^e makers to 
screen the innocent, as to punish the guilty ; and where their 
penalties are remarkably severe, the guilt they punish is of a 
proportionable size. Ait, which is a man’s property, when 
acquired, claims a protection from those very laws which 
false pretenders thereto are to be tried and puni.died by, or 
else all science would soon have an end ; for no m in would 
dare make use of any talent providence had lent him, and 
his own industrious application had improved, should he be 
immediately tried and condemned by those statutes, which 
are made to suppress villains, by every conceited and half- 
learned pedant. 

It is true, indeed, those excellent statutes, which arc made 
against a sort of people, who pretend to fortune-telling and 
the like, are such as are well warranted, as being built upon 
the best foundation, viz., religion and policy ; and were 
Mr. Campbell guilty of any such practice as those are made 
to punish, I openly declare, that I should be so far from 
endeavouring to defend his cause, that I would be one of tho 
first that should aggravate his crime, thereby to enforce the 
speedier execution of those laws upon him, which are made 
against such offenders. But when he is so far from acting, 
that he doth not even pretend to any such practice, or for 
countenancing tho same in others, as is manifest from the 
many detections he has made of that sort of villany, which the 
book furnisbos us with, I think myself sufficiently justified 
for thus pleading in his defence, 

I cannot but take notice, in reading the statutes made 
against such offenders, our wise legislature hath not in any 
part of them seemed so much as to imply that there are in 
reality any such wicked persons as they are made against, to 
wit, conjurors, &c., but that they are only pretenders to those 
infernal arts, as may reasonably be inferred from the 
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nature of the penalties they inflict ; for our first laws of that 
sort only inflicted a penalty which affected the goods and 
liberty of the guilty, and not their lives, though indeed they 
were afterwards forced to heighten the punishment with a 
halter ; not that they were better convinced, as I humbly 
conceive, but because the criminals were most commonly 
persons who had no goods to forfeit, and to whom their 
liberty was no otherwise valuable but as it gave them the 
opportunity of doing mischief. Indeed our law-books do 
furnish us with many instances of persons who have been 
tried and executed for witchcraft and sorcery, but then the 
wiser part of mankind ha\e taken the liberty to condemn 
the magistrate, at that time of day, of too much inconsider- 
ation, and the juries of an ecpial share of credulity ; and those 
who liave suffered for such crimes, have been commonly per- 
sons of the lowest rank, whose poverty might occasion a 
dislike of them in their follow-creatures, and their too artless 
defence subject them to their mistaken justice ; so that, upon 
the whole, I take the liberty to conclude, and I hope not 
without good grounds, that those laws were made to deter 
men from an idle pretence to mysterious and unjustifiable 
arts, which, if too closely pursued, commonly load tliern into 
the darkest villany, not only that of deceiving others, but, as far 
as in them lie, making themselves slaves to the devil ; and 
not to prevent and hinder men from useful inquiries, and 
from the practice of such arts, which though they arc in 
themselves mysterious, yet arc, and may be lawful. 

I would not, however, be thought, in contradiction to my 
former arguments, to assert that there never were, or that 
there now are no persons such as wizards, sorcerers, &c., for 
by so doing I should be as liable to be censured for my incre- 
dulity, as tliose who defame Mr. Campbell on that account 
are for their want of reason and common honesty. Holy 
and profane writ, I confess, furnishes us with many instances 
of such persons ; but we must not from thence hastily infer, 
that all those men are such who are spitefully branded with 
the odious guilt ; for were it in the devil’s power to' make 
every wicked man a wizard, and woman a witch, he soon 
would have agents enough to shake this lower world to 
atoms but the Almighty, who restrains him, likewise 
restrains those. 

Having premised thus much, I shall now proceed to con- 
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sider some of the Acts of Parliament themselves ; the persons 
against whom they were made, and the necessity of making 
the same. And some of the first Acts we meet with, w'ere 
those which were made against a sort of ))eople called Egypt- 
ians ; persons who, if in reality such, might, if any, be sus- 
pected of practising wliat we call the black art, the same 
having been lor many ages encouraged in tlieir country ; nay, 
so much has it been by them favoured, that it was introduced 
into their superstitious religion, if I may without an absurdity 
call it so, and made an essential part thereof; and, I believe, 
IVraliomctanism has not much mended the matter, since it has 
imj)criously reigned there, or in any respect reformed that 
idolatrous nation. Now the mischief these persons might do, 
being so much in the deviPs power, among the unwary, was 
thought too considerable not to be provided against ; and 
therefore our wise legislature, the more effectually to prevent 
the same, by striking at the very foundation, made an act in 
22 Henry VII 1. 8 : That if any, calling themselves Egypt- 
ians, do come into this realm, they shall forfeit all their 
goods ; and being demanded, shall depart the realm within 
fifteen days, upon pain of imprisonment ; and the importers 
of tliem, by another act, were made liable to a heavy penalty. 
This act was continued by the 1 Philip and Mary. Con- 
juration, witchcraft, enchantment, and sorcery, to get money, 
or consume any person in his body, members, or goods, or to 
provoke any person to unlawful love, was by the 33 Henry 
VII f. 14. and the 5 Elizabeth 16. and the 1 James I. 12. 
made felony; and by the same 33 Henry VIII. 14. it wms 
made felony to declare to another any false prophecies upon 
arms, &c., but this act was repealed by the 1 Edward VI. 12., 
but by another act of the 3 and 4 of Edward VI. 15. it was 
again enacted, Tiiat all such persons who should pretend to 
prophecies, &c., should, upon conviction, for the first offence 
forfeit ten pounds, and one year’s imprisonment ; and for the 
second offence, all his goods, and imprisonment for life. And 
by the 7 Edward VI. 11. the same was made to continue but 
till the then next sessions of parliament. And by the 5 
Elizabeth 15. the same act was again renewed against fan- 
tastical prophesiers, &c., but both those acts were repealed 
by the 1 James I. 12. 

Thus far we find, that for reasons of state, and for the 
punishment of particular persons, those acts were made and 
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repealed, as occasion required, and not kept on foot, nor 
indeed were they ever made use of, as I can remember in my 
reading, against any persons whose studies led them into a 
useful inquiry into the nature of things, or a lawful search 
into the workings of nature itself, by which moans many 
things arc foretold long before they come to pass, as eclipses 
and the like, which astrologers successfully do, whose art 
has been in all ages held in so great esteem that the fust 
monarchs of the East made it their peculiar study, by which 
means they deservedly acquired to themselves the name of 
Magi, or wise men ; but, on the contrary, were provided 
against persons profligate and loose, who, under a pretence 
and mask of science, commit vile and roguish cheats ; and 
this will the more plainly appear, if we consider the letter 
and express meaning of the following Acts, wherein the per- 
sons I am speaking of, arc described by such characters, 
which sutriciently j>rove the assertion ; for in the 30 of 
Elizabeth 4. it was enacted, That all persons calling them- 
selves scholars, going about begging, seafaring men pre- 
tending losses of their ships and goods at sea, and going about 
the country begging, or using any subtle craft, feigning 
tliemsclves to have knowledge in physiognomy, palmi'^try, 
or any other the like crafty science, or prcU*ndiiig that 
they can tell destinies, fortunes, or such like fantastical 
imaginations, shall be taken and deemed rogues, vagabonds, 
i^turdy beggars, and sliall be stripped naked from the middle 
upwards, and wliipped till his or her body be bloody. And 
by the 1 James T. 12. for the better restraining of the said 
offences, and for the farther punishing the same, it was 
farther enacted, That any person or persons using witchcraft, 
sorcery, &c., and all their aiders, abettors, and counsellors, 
being convicted, and attainted of the same offences, shall 
suffer pain of death, as felons, without the benefit of clergy ; or 
to tell and declare in wliat place any treasure of gold and silver 
should or might be found in the earth, or other secret places ; 
or where goods or things lost or stolen should be found or 
become ; or to provoke any person to unlawful love, such 
offender to suffer imprisonment for one whole year without 
bail or mainprise, and once in every quarter of tlie said 
year sliall in some market-town, or upon the market-day, or 
at any such time as any fair shall be kept there, stand openly 
ill the pillory by the space of six hours, and there shall 
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openly confess his or their offence ; and for the second offence 
shall suffer death as felons, without the benefit of clergy. 

That these laws were made against a set of villains, whose 
natural antipathy to honesty and labour furnished them with 
pretensions to an uncommon skill, thereby the more easily to 
gull and cheat the snperstitiously credulous, and by that 
means discover from them some such secrets that might 
farther them in perpetrating the more consummate villany, 
is plain from tlic veiy words and expressions of the very 
Acts themselves, and the description of the persons they are 
made against ; and not, as I before observed, to prevent and 
hinder men from the lawful inquiry after useful, delightful, 
and profitable knowledge. 

Mr. Campbell, who has been long a settled and reputable 
inhabitant in many eminent parts of the city of London, 
cannot, I am sure, be looked upon as one of those these Acts 
of Parliament were made against, unless we first strip the 
Acts themselves of their own natural, express, and plain 
meaning, and clothe them with that which is more obscui*e, 
unnatural, forced, and constrained a practise ; which, if 
allowed, would make them wound the innocent and clear the 
guilty, and render them not our defence but our greatest evil ; 
they would, by that means, become a perfect enigma, and be 
so fixr from being admired for their plainness, that they 
would be even exploded like the oracles of the heathen 
for their double meaning. 

If Mr. Campbell has the second-sight, as is unquestionable, 
from the allowed maxim, that what has been may be again, 
and by that means can take a view of contingences and 
future events ; so long as he confines these notices of 
approaching occurrences to a good purpose, and makes use 
of them only innocently and charitably to warn persons 
from doing such things, that according to his conceptions 
would lead them into misfortune, or else in putting them 
upon such arts that may be of use and benefit to themselves 
and posterity, always having a strict regard to morality and 
religion, to which he truly adheres ; certainly, I think, he 
ought so much the more to be admired for the same, by how 
much the more this his excellent knowledge is surpassing 
that of other men, and not be therefore unjustly upbraided 
with the injurious character of a cheat, or an ill man : how- 
ever, this I will presume to aflSrm, and I doubt not but to 
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have my opinion confirmed by the learned sages of the law, that 
this his innocent practice, and I venture to add, honest one 
too, doth by no means entitle him to the penalties of the 
before-mentioned laws made against fortune-tellers, and such 
sort of profligate wretches ; which it is as great an absurdity 
to decry, as it would be to call him, who is a settled and 
reputable inhabitant, a stroller or wandering beggar. 

Again ; it is true that Mr. Campbell has relieved many 
that have been supposed to have been bewitched, as is re- 
lated and well attested in the book of his life ; but will any 
one from thence argue that he himself is a real conjurer, or 
wizard, because he breaks the chains by which tliose un- 
happy wretches were bound ? No, surely ; for if that were 
the case, we might then as well indict the physician who 
drives away a malignant distemper, and roots out its latent 
cause by his mysterious skill in plants and drugs ; or con- 
clude that the judge, who condemns a criminal, is for the 
same reason guilty of the self-same crime for which the 
offender is so by him condemned. Persons who delight in 
such unnatural conclusions, must certainly be in love with 
the greatest absurdities, and must entirely abandon their 
natural reason before they can be brought to conclude that 
tlie Prince of Darkness would assist men in destroying his 
own power. 

Ihe best answer I can afford those men is silence; for if 
they will not argue upon the principles of reason, or be guided 
by her dictates, I think them no more fit to be contended 
with in a rational and decent manner than bedlamites, and 
such who are bereft of all understanding, A rod is the best 
argument for the back of a fool, and contempt the best usage 
that ought to be shown to every headstrong and ignorant 
opponent. 

In a word, I know of no branch of Mr. Campbelfs practice 
that bears the least resemblance to those crimes mentioned 
in the foregoing Acts. That lie can and doth tell people’s 
names at first sight, though perfect strangers to him, is con • 
fessed by all who have made the curious inquiry at his hands ; 
but what part of the Acts, I would fain know, is that against ? 
Knowledge, and a clear sight into things not common, is not 
only an allowable, but a commendable qualification ; and 
whether this knowledge in him be inherent, accidental, or 
the result of a long study, the case is still the same ; since 
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we are assured lie doth it by no unlawful intelligence, or 
makes use of the same to any ill purpose, and tlierefore is 
undoubtedly as lawful as to draw natural conclusions from 
right premises. Hard is the fate of any man to be ignorant, 
but much harder would his lot be if he were to be punished 
for being wise ; and, like Mr. Campbell, excelling others in 
this kind of knowledge. 

Much more might be said in defence of Mr. Campbell 
and the art he professeth, but as the arguments which are 
brought against him by his enemies on the one hand, are 
trivial and ill-grounded, I therefore think they deserve no 
further refutation ; so on the other, his iiinoccncy is too clear 
to require it. 

After having thus taken a survey of Mr. Campbelfs acts, 
with regard to their legality according to the statutes and 
the laws of the nation wherein he lives, we will consider 
next, whether, according to the stated rules of casuistry, 
among the great divines eminent for their authority, it may 
be lawful for Mr. Campbell to predict, or for good Christian 
persons to visit his house, and consult him about his pre- 
dictions. I have upon this head examined all the learned 
casuists I could meet with in ancient times, for I cannot 
meet, in my reading, with any moderns that treat thoroughly 
upon this case, or I should ratlier have chosen them, because, 
perhaps, the second-sight was less known in those ancient 
days than it has been since, and so might escape their notice. 

My design is first to give the reader a distinct summary of 
all that has been said of this matter, and to do it as suc- 
cinctly and briefly as possible, and then to argue myself from 
what they agree upon as to this man’s particular case. 

That the reader may have recourse to the authors them- 
selves, if they have a curiosity, and find that I do not go 
about to impose upon their judgments, I will here tell the 
reader where he may find the whole contents of the following 
little abstract of divinity and casuistry, because it would be a 
tedious piece of work to set down the words of each of them 
distinctly, and quote them every one round at the end of 
their several different sentences, which tend to the same 
meaning, but I will strictly keep to the sense of them all ; 
and I here give the reader their names, and the places, that 
he may consult them himself, if his inclination leads him to 
be so curious : Thomas Aquinas, iv. Distin, 84. Qiioistio. h 
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Art 3 ; Bona, ii. Dist 7. Art 2. Qutpst 1 ; Joannes Major, 
iv. Dist 3 i. Queest 2 ; Sylvester, Verbo Malcfico, Qu^est 8 ; 
Rosella, Verb Impediinentum, xv. cap. 18; Tabicna, Verb^ 
Impediment inn, 12 vers.; Cajetan, tom. ii. Opusc. 12, de Ma^ 
lejic; Alphonsus, a Cast lib. x. de Justa IJcereticorum Punitione, 
cap. 15 ; Cosmus Philiarchus?, de Offic. Sacerdot, p. 2. lib. iii. 
cap. 11; Toletus, in Summa. lib. iv., cap. 16; S])ineus, in 
Tract de Striijibus; Betrus Binsfield, in Tract de Confes- 
sionibus Makficnrum, 

Thetie divines have generally written upon impious arts 
of magic, wliicli they call by the name of divination ; and 
this divination, as they term it, they divide into two kinds ; 
the one, in which the devil is expressly invoked, to teach 
hidden and occult things ; the other, in which he is tacitly 
called upon to do the same. An express invocation is made 
by word or deed, by which a real pact is actually made with 
the devil, and that is a sin that affects the death of the soul, 
according to the laws of theology, and ought to affect the 
death of the body, according to civil and political laws. The 
tacit invocation of demons is then only, when a man busies 
himself so fur with such persons, that it is meet and just 
that the devil should be permitted to have to do with him, 
though it was opposite to the intention of the man. 

But then this express invocation is again subdivided into 
several species, according to the divers manners by which 
the devil instructs these men. 

The first is enchantment, which I need not describe, and 
of which I will speak no more, because it is what everybody 
knows to be detestable, and nobody ought to know the art 
thereof. 

The second is divination by dreams, when any instructions 
are expected from the devil by way of dream, which is a 
capital crime. 

The third is called necromancy, which is, when by the use 
of blood and writing, or speaking certain verses, the dead 
seem to rise again, and speak and teach future things. For 
though the devil cannot recall a soul departed, yet he can, as 
some have thought, take the shape of the dead corpse, him- 
self actuate it by his subtlety, as if it was informed with a 
soul. And some affirm, that by the divine permission the 
devil can do this, and spake so in the case of Samuel and 
Saul. But divines of a more solid genius attribute that 
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power only to the Deity, and say, with reason, that it is be- 
yond the devil’s capacity. But it is certain this was a divi- 
nation done in dead animals by the use of their blood, and 
therefore the word is derived from the Greek veKpov, which 
signifies dead, and Mavr^a^ which signifies divination. 

The fourth species is called divination by the Pythians, 
which was taken from Apollo, the first diviner, as Tliomas 
Aquinas says in his Secundd Secunda^ (lufrat, 95. Art, 3. 

The fifth is called geomancy, which is when the devil 
teaches anything by certain signs appearing in the earthly 
bodies, as in wood, iron, or polished stones, beryls, or glass. 

The sixth is named hydromancy, as when a demon teaches 
anything by appearances in the water. 

The seventh is styled aeromancy ; and it is when he in- 
forms people of such things by figures in the air. 

The eighth is cntituled pyromancy ; that is, when it in- 
structs people by fonns appearing in the fire. 

The ninth is termed aruspicy; which is when by signs 
appearing in the bowels of sacrificed animals the demon pre- 
dicts at altars. 

Thus far as to express divination, or invocation of the 
devil, which is detestable ; and the very consulting of per- 
sons that use such unlawful means is, according to the judg- 
ment of all casuists, the high road to eternal damnation. 

Now as to tacit divination, or invocation of the devil, that 
is divided into two subaltern kinds. The first kind is, when 
for the sake of knowing hidden things, they make use of a 
vain and superstitious disposition existing in things to judge 
from ; which disposition is not of a sufficient virtue to lead 
them to any real judgment. The second kind of tacit divi- 
nation is, when that knowledge is sought by the disposition 
of those things which men effect on purpose and of their own 
accord, in order to come by and acquire that knowledge. 

Both these kinds of tacit divination are again subdivided 
into several species, as are particularly mentioned by 
St. Thomas, Secundd SecuncUB, Qiupst. 95, Art, 3 ; Gregory 
de Valentine, tom. iii. DispuU 6. Quast, 12. Puncto 2; 
Toletus, in Summa, lib. iv. cap. 15 ; and Michael Medina, 
lib. ii. de Recta in Deum fide : post Sanctum Augustinum, lib. 
ii. de Doct Christ, cap. 19. et seq. 

The first of these kinds of tacit divination contains under 
it the following several species : — 
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The first species is called Genethliacal, which is when 
from the movement or situation of the stars, men’s nativities 
are calculated and inquired into so far, as that from such a 
search they pretend to deduce the knowledge of human effects, 
and the contingent events that are to attend them. This 
Thomas Aquinas and Sixtus Quintus condemns ; but I shall, 
with humility and submission to greater judgments, inquire 
hereafter into their rea.sons, and give my opinion why I 
think this no evil art ; but I submit my opinion, if, after it 
is given, it is thought erroneous. 

The second is augury, when anything is predicted from 
the chattering of birds, or the voice of animals, and this may 
be either lawful or unlawful. If it comes from natural in- 
stinct, for brutes having only a sensitive soul, have their 
organs subject to the disj)osition of the greater bodies in 
which they arc contained, and principally of all to the celes- 
tial bodies, his augury is not amiss. For if when crows are 
remarked to caw, as the vulgar phrase is, more than or- 
dinary, it is, judging according to the instinct of their nature, 
if we expect rain, and we may reasonably depend upon it, 
we shall be right if we foretell rain to be at hand. But 
sometimes the devils actuate those brute animals to excite 
vain ideas in men, contrary to what the instinct of their 
nature compels them to. This is superstitious and unlawful, 
and forbid in holy writ. 

The third is aruspicy, when from the flight of birds, or any 
other motion of any animals whatsoever, persons pretend to 
have an insight and a penetrative knowledge into occult and 
hidden matters. 

The fourth consists in omens, when, for example, a man 
from any words which others may have spoken on purpose, 
or by accident, pretends to gather a way of looking into and 
knowing anything of futurity. 

The fifth is chiromancy, which consists in making a pre- 
tence to the knowledge of future things by the figures and the 
lines of the hands ; and if it be by consulting the shoulder- 
bones of any beast, it goes by the name of spatulamancy. 

As the first kind of divination, by a tacit invocation of the 
devil is divided into the five species above mentioned; so 
also is the second kind of tacit divination, or invocation of 
the devil, divided into two species by St. Thomas of Aquin* 
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Secunda SecundcBj questione nonagesima quinta articulo tertio^ and 
too tedious to insert here. 

Now all these ways are by these divines counted wicked, 
and I set them down that people may avoid them. For how 
many gipsies and pretenders to chiromancy have we in 
London and in the country ? How many that are for hy- 
dromancy, that pretend in water to show men mighty mys- 
teries ? And how many in geomancy, with their beryls and 
their glasses, that, if they are not under the instigation of 
the devil, propagate the scandal at least by being cheats, 
and who ought to be punished to the utmost severity, as our 
English laws enact? Mr. Campbell, who nates, contemns, 
and abhorcs these ways, ought, methinks, to be encouraged 
by their being restrained; and people of curious tempers, 
who always receive from him moral and good instructions, 
which make them happy in the conduct of life, should be an- 
imated in a public manner to consult him, in order to divert 
the curious itch of their humours from consulting such wicked 
impostors, or diabolical practisers, as too frequently abound 
in this nation, by reason of the inquisitive vulgar, who are 
more numerous in our climate, than any I ever read of. 

Rut now to argue the case of conscience with regard to 
his particular practice by way of the second-sight, whether, 
in foro conscientia, it is lawful for him to follow it, or others 
to consult him ? The divines above mentioned having never 
had any notice of that faculty in all likelihood, or if they 
had, never mentioned it, makes it a point more difficult for 
me to discuss ; but I think they have stated some crises, by 
the making of which my premises, I can deduce from all the 
learned men I have above quoted, a conclusion in favour of 
our Mr, Duncan Campbell, and of those who consult him ; 
but my opinion shall be always corrected by those who are 
wiser than myself, and to whom I owe entire submission. 
1 take leave to fix these premises from them first, and to 
form my argument from them afterwards in the following 
manner : — 

First, It is allowed by all these divines, that a knowledge 
which one may have of future things within the order of 
nature, is and may be lawful. 

Secondly, They imply, that where justice is not violated, 
it is lawful both to predict and to consult. 

Thirdly, Many of them, but particularly Aureolus, puts 
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this question: Is it lawful to go to one that deals in the 
black art, to persuade tlieni to cure any innocent body that 
another necromancer or dealer in the black art may have 
maliciously afflicted and tormented with pains ? And some 
of these casuists, particularly Aureolus, say, it is lawful on 
such an occasion to go to such a conjurer, because the end 
is not conjuration, but freeing a person from it. 

But I take leave to dissent from these great men, and 
think they arc in a double mistake ; first, in stating the ques- 
tion, and then in making such an answer, provided the ques- 
tion had been stated right. 

The question is founded upon this supposition, which is 
passed by as granted, viz., that one necromancer could re- 
lease a person bewitched by another, which is absolutely 
false ; for it is against the nature of the devil to be made an 
instrument to undo his own works of impiety. But admit- 
ting and not granting this to be possible, and the question to 
be rightly stated, why still these casuists are out in their 
answer. It is lawful, reply they, because the end of going 
to the conjurers, is not conjuration, but freeing a good 
person from it ; but the end is not the point here to be con- 
sidered, it is the medium, which is bad, that is to be consi- 
dered. It is by conjuration, according to their hypothesis, 
the other conjuration is to be dissolved ; and does not the 
common rule, that a man must not do evil that good may 
come of it, forbid this practice ? And to speak my opinion 
plainly in that case, the friend that should consult a conjurer 
for that end, would be only so kind to put his own soul in 
danger of being guilty of hell torments, to relieve his afflicted 
friend from some bodily pains, which it would be a virtue in 
him to suffer with patience and resignation. 

Others, almost all divines, indeed, agree, that it is and 
may be lawful to go to a conjurer that torments another, and 
give him money not to afflict the patient any onger ; because 
that is only feeing him to desist from acting after his con- 
juring manner. 

These premises thus settled, if we allow the second-sight 
to be inbord and inbred, and natural and common to some 
families, which is proved in the book ; and if all that Mr. 
Campbell has predicted in that second-sighted way ter- 
minates with moral advice, and the profit of the consulter, 
and without the violation of justice to others, as the book 
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shows all throughout ; if he can relieve from witchcraft, as 
it seems oath is to be had he can, which no one that deals in 
black {u*t can do, why then I need not draw the conclusion, 
every reader will do it naturally ; they will avow all the 
strictest laws of casuistry and morality to be in favour of 
Mr. Campbell and his consulters. 
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TO ME. CAMPBELL, 

ON THE 

IIISTOHY OF HIS LIFE AND ADVENTUEES. 


1 COURT no muse amidst the tuneful throng, 

Tliy genii, Campbell, shall inspire my song ; 

The gentle summons every thought obeys, 

Wakens my soul, and tunes it all to lays. 

Among the tliousand wonders thou hast shown, 

I, in a moment, am a poet grown ; 

The rising images each other meet ; 

Fall into verse, and dance away with feet : 

Now with thy Cupid and thy lamb I rove®, 

Through cv’ry bloomy mead and fragrant grove. 

A thousand things I can myself divine. 

Thy little genii whispers them to mine ; 

Beyond the grave I see thy deathless fame, 

The fair and young all singing Campbeirs name ; 

And Love himself — for Love and thou art friends, 

He joins the chorus, and his dart defends. 

What noisy talker can thy magic boast? 

Let those dull wretches try who scorn thee most. 

O, sacred silence ! let me ever dwell. 

With the sweet muses, in thy lonely cell ! 

Or else bind up, in thy eternal chain. 

Scandal and noise, and all that talk in vain. 

M. Fowke. 


See Mr. Campbell’s Life, p. 43* 
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Sweet nightingale ! whose artful numbers show, 
Expressive eloquence to silent woe, 

Sing on, and in thy sex’s power presume, 

By praising Campbell, to strike nations dumb. 

Whene’er you sing, silent, as he, they’ll stand. 

Speak by their eyes, grow eloquent by hand : 

Tongues are confusion, but as learnt by you, 

All but Pythagoras’s doctrine’s true ; 

Campbell and he taught silence — had he heard 
How much thy lays to silence were preferr’d, 

He had recanted from thy powerful song, 

And justly wish’d each organ had a tongue. 

But could he see, what you, in every line. 

Prophetic tell of Campbell’s sight divine. 

Like Croesus’s sons his loosened nerves must break, 

And ask the cause — or make his Campbell speak. 

Gr. S. 


TO MR, CAJ^IPBELL. 


Milton’s immortal wish® you sure must feel, 
To point those fates which you to all reveal ; 


a To see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight, 

Paradise Lost. 
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If second-sight so much alarms mankind, 

What transports must it give to know thy mind? 

Thy hook is but the shadow of thy worth. 

Like distant lights, which set some picture forth. 

But if the artist’s skill we nearer traee, 

And strictly view each feature of the face, 

We find the charm that animates the whole, 

And leave the body to adore the soul. 

Milton’s immortal wish you sure must feel. 

To point those fates which you to all reveal. 

I. Philips. 


THE PARALLEL 

TO MR. CAMPBELL. 


As Denham sings, mysterious ’twas, the same 
Should be the prophet’s and the poet’s name^' ; 
But while the sons of genius join to praise, 

What thine presaging dictates to their lays. 

The things they sweetly sing, and you foreshow, 
Open the Sampson riddle to our view ; 

Strong are thy prophecies, their numbers sweet, 
And with the lion combs of honey meet. 

Late on fantastic cabalistic schemes, 

Of waking whimsies, or of feverish dreams. 

New cobweb threads of poetry were spun, 

In gaudy snares, like flies, were witlings won, 
Their brains entangled, and our art undone. 

Pope, first, descended from a monkish race, 
Cheapens the charms of art, and daubs her face ; 


(Vates) See the Progress of Learning. 
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From Gabalis^ his mushroom fictions rise, 

Lop off his sylphs — and his Belinda^ dies ; 

The attending insects hover in the air, 

No longer than they’re present is she fair ; 

Some dart those cyebeams, which the youths beguile, 

And some sit conquering in a dimpling smile. 

Some pinch the tucker, and some smooth the smock. 

Some guard an upper, some a lower lock ; 

But il these truant body-guards escape, 

In whip the gnomes and strait commit a rape ; 

The cui'ling honours of her head they seize, 

Hairs less in sight, or any hairs they please ; 

But if to angry frowns her brow she bends. 

Upon her front some sullen gnome descends. 

Whisks through the furrows with its airy form, 

Bristles her eyebrows and ‘ directs the storm.’ 

As wide from these are Addisonian themes. 

As angels’ thoughts are from distempered dreams ; 

Spenser and he, to image nature, knew, 

Like living persons, vice and virtue drew ; 

At once instructed and well pleas’d we read, 

While in sweet morals these two poets lead, 

No less to wisdom than to wit pretence. 

They led by music, but they led to sense. 

But Pope scarce ever force to fancy joins. 

With dancing-master’s feet equips his lines, 

Plumes empty fancy, and in tinsel shines. 

Or if by chance his judgment seems to lead. 

Where one poor moral faintly shows its head, 

’Tis like a judge, that reverently drest, 

Peeps through the pageants at a lord may’r’s feast ; 

By starts he reasons, and seems wise by fits. 

Such wit’s call’d wisdom, that has lost its wits. 

Unnam’d by me this witling bard had been, 

Had not the writer’s caused the reader’s sin ; 

Sec the History of the Count de Gahalis^ iram whence he has taken 
the machinery of his Rape of the Lock. 

c Mrs. F— m— r. 
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But less by comedies and lewd romances, 

Are ruin’d, less by French lascivious dances. 

Than by such rhymers’ masqueraded fancies. 

From such the root of superstition grew. 

Whose old charms fertile, daily branch’d in new ; 
From such chimeras first inspired, the fair 
The conj’rer’s ring approach’d, and Jesuit’s chair ; 
Throng’d to the doors where magic rogues divin’d. 
And sold out ignea fatui to the mind. 

Wizards and Jesuits differ but in name, 

Both demon’s envoys, and their trade the same ; 
Weak wills they lead, and vapour’d minds command. 
And play the game into each others’ hand ; 

Like spiritual jugglers at the cup and ball, 

Rising by foolish maids, that long to fall. 

Some into love they damn, and some they pray. 

For greensick minds are caught a different way ; 

To the same end, tho’ several paths, they run, 

Priests to undo and maids to be undone ; 

Some blacker charms, some whiter spells cajole. 

As some lick wall and some devour a coal. 

Here ladies, strong in vapours, sec men’s faces 
Imprinted in the conjurer’s dazzling glasses, 

There, when, in spring time, the too prapng priest. 
Toasts, and does something better, — to the best 
A spouse is promised on next Baptist’s** feast. 

First some young contrite rake’s enjoined to marry, 
Lest — madam’s forc’d to squeak for’t — or, miscarry : 
In June, the lass does to the fields repair. 

Where good sir Domine just took the air. 

When, O strange wonder ! near a plaintain root, 

She finds a coal — ^and so a spouse to boot. 

She longs to dream and to secure the sport 
That very day the youth design’d — ^must court. 

He does — she struck with rapture and delight. 
Bespeaks her fancy — strongly — dreams at night. 

The yielding fair, the ravish’d youth obtains, 

A maid she passes — so his child’s free gains, 

He has the pleasure, yet is sav’d the pains. 

^ See the Dedication of Mr. Campbell’s life. 
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Thus when priest’s wench — ^to cure the growing evil 
Poor St. John Baptist must forerun the devil. 

But if the ladies fall, at fall of leaf, 

Or in the winter — still there’s fresh relief ; 

Let her lace close four months, and if she can, 

St. Agnes® heals the breach and brings the man. 

Thus a lewd priest to vapour’d virgins cants, 

And into pimps reverts his vestal saints. 

O ! dire effects of mask’d impiety ! 

And shall they, Christian muse ! have aids from thee ; 
Wilt thou, like witty heathens, lewdly given, 

To a Gehenna metamorphose Heaven ? 

Wilt thou ? — O no — forbid th’ unhallow’d song, 

Such profanations to Rome’s bard belong. 

Let one, who gods and goddesses adores. 

Paint them like rakes and bullies, bawds, and whores. 


Our genii, Campbell, shall be all divine, 

Shall high o’er theirs as much distinguish’d shine, 
As o’er such priests or chiromancers, thine. 

Thine, which does future time’s events command 
To leap to sight, and in thy presence stand ; 
Thine, whose eyes glowing with a gifted ray, 

New roads of life o’er wisdom’s Alps survey, 

And guide benighted travellers to day. 

Let me, for once, a daring prophet be, 

Mark from this hour — and poetry thoul’t see 
Date a new era from thy book and thee ; 

Thy book, where, thro’ the stories, thou hast laid. 
All moral wisdom’s to the mind convey’d ; 

And thus fiir prophecies each page, that all 
Must rise by virtues, or by vices fall. 

Poets shall blush to see their wit outdone. 
Resume their reason and assert its throne. 

Shall fables still for virtue’s sake commend ; 

And wit the means, shall wisdom make its end. 


See Mr. Campbell’s Dedication. 
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Who hopes to please, shall strive to please by pains, 
Shall gaining fame, earn hard whate’er he^gains 
And Denham’s morals join to Denham’s strains. 

Here paint the Thames ^ ‘ when running to the sea 
Like mortal life to meet eternity.’ 

There show both kings and subjects ^ one excess, 
Makes both, by striving, to be greater, less.’ 

Shall climb and sweat, and falling, climb up still, 
Before he gains the height of Cooper’s Hill. 

In Windsor Forest, if some trifling grace 
Gives, at first blush, the whole a pleasing face, 

’Tis wit, ’tis true ; but then ’tis common-place. 

The landscape-writer branches out a wood, 

Then digging hard for’t finds a silver flood. 

Here paints the woodcock quiv’ring in the air. 

And there, the bounding stag and quaking hare. 
Describes the pheasant’s scarlet-circled eye. 

And next the slaught’ring gun that makes him die. 
From common epithets that fame derives, 

By which his most uncommon merit lives. 

’Tis true ! if finest notes alone could show, 

(Tun’d justly high or regularly low,) 

That we should fame to these mere vocals give, 

Pope more, than we can offer, should receive. 

For, when some gliding river is his theme. 

His lines run smoother than the smoothest stream ; 
Not so when thro’ the trees fierce Boreas blows. 

The period blust’ring with the tempest grows. 

But what fools periods read for periods’ sake ? 

Such chimes improve not heads, but make ’em ache ; 
Tho’ strict in cadence on the numbers rub, 

Their frothy substance is whip-syllabub ; 

With most seraphic emptiness they roll, 

Sound without sense, and body without soul. 

Not such the bards that give you just applause. 
Each, from intrinsic worth, thy praises draws. 

Morals, in ev’ry page, where’er they look, 

They find divinely scatter’d thro’ thy book : 

t See Cooper’s Hill. 
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They find thee studious with praiseworthy strife. 
To smooth the future roads of human life, 

To help the weak, and to confirm the strong. 
Make our griefs vanish, and our bliss prolong. 
With Phineus’ equal find thy large desert. 

And in thy praise would equal Milton’s art. 


Some fools, we know, in spite of nature born, 
Would make thee theirs, as they are mankind’s scorn, 
For still ’tis one of truth’s unerring rules. 

No sage can rise without a host of fools. 

Coxcombs, by whose eternal din o’ercome. 

The wise in just revenge, might wish them dumb. 

Say on the world your dumbness you impose, 

And give you organs they deserve to lose. 

Impose, indeed, on all the world you would. 

If you but held your tongue, because you could ; 

’Tis hard to say, if keeping silence still. 

In one, who, could ho si)eak, would speak with skill, 
Is worse, or talk in these, who talk so ill. 

Why on that tongue should purposed silence dwell, 
Whence every word would drop an oracle ? 

More fools of thy known foresight make a jest, 

For all hate greatest gifts who share the least, 

(As Pope calls Dryden the often to the test^) 

Such from thy pen, should Irwin’s sentence*' wait. 
And at the gallows own the judge of fate. 

Or, while with feeble impotence they rail. 

Write wonders on, and with the wise prevail. 


Sooner shall Denham cease to be renown’d. 

Or Pope for Denham’s sense quit empty sound, 
To Addison’s immortal heights shall rise. 

Or the dwarf reach him in his native skies. 
Sooner shall real gipsies grow most fair. 

Or false ones mighty truths like thine declare. 
Than these poor scandal-mongers hit their aim. 
And blemish thine or Curll’s acknowledg’d fame. 

6 See many places of his notes on Homer. 

See Mr, Campbell’s Life, page 80. 
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Great Nostradamus thus, his age advis’d, 

The mob his counsels jeer’d, some bards ^ despis’d 
Him still, neglecting these his genius fir’d, 

A king encourag’d, and the world admir’d ; 

Greater (as times great tide increas’d) he grew, 

When distant ages proved what truths he knew ; 

Thy nobler book a greater king received. 

Whence I predict, and claim to be believ’d, 

That by posterity, less fame shall be 
To Nostradamus granted, than to thee ; 

Thee ! whom the best of Kings does so defend, 

And (myself barring) the best bards commend. 

H. Stanhope. 


Whitehall, 
June 6th, 1720. 


> AUuding to this verse, ^'sed cum falsa Damns, nil nisi Nostra Damns.*' 
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NEW VOYAGE 


ROUND THE WORLD. 


It has for some ages been thought so wonderful a thing to 
sail the tour or circle of the globe, that when a man has 
done this mighty feat, he presently tliinks it deserves to be 
recorded like Sir Francis Drake’s. So soon as men have 
acted tlie sailor, they come ashore and write books of their 
voyage, not only to make a great noise of what they have 
done themselves, but pretending to show the way to others 
to come after them, they set up for teachers and chart 
makers to posterity. Though most of them have had this 
misfortune, that whatever success th(*y lia\o had in the voy- 
age, they have had very little in the relation ; except it be 
to tell us, that a seaman when lie comes to tlie press, is 
[iretty much out of his element, and a very good sailor may 
make but a very indifferent author. 

1 do not in this, lessen the merit of those gentlemen 
wlio have made such a long voyage as that round the globe ; 
but I must be allowed to say, as the way is now a common 
road, the reason of it thoroughly known, and the occasion of 
it more frequent than in former times, so the world has done 
wondering at it ; we no more look upon it as a mighty thing, 
a strange and never lieai’d of undertaking ; this cannot be 
now expected of us, the thing is made familiar, every ordinary 
sailor is able to do it, if his merchants are but qualified to 
furnish him for so long a voyage ; and he tluit can carry a 
ship to Lisbon, may with the same ease carry it round the 
world. 

Some tell us, it is enough to wonder at a thing nine days, 
one would reasonably then conclude, that it is enough that 
sailing round the world has been wondered at above a hun- 
dred years. I shall therefore let the render know, that it is 
not the rarity of going round the world that has occasioned 

VOL, VI, O 
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this publication, but if some incidents have happened in such 
a voyage, as cither have not happened to ot tiers, or as no 
other people, though performing the same voyage have taken 
notice of, then this account may be worth publishing, though 
the thing, viz. The Voyage round the World, be in itself of 
no value. 

It is to be observed, of the several navigators whose Voy- 
ages round the World have been publislied, tliat few, if any 
of them, have diverted us with tliat variety wliich a circle of 
that length must needs offer. We have a very little account 
of their landings, their diversions, the accidents which hap- 
pened to tliem, or to others by their means ; the stories of 
their engagements, when they have had any scuffle either with 
natives, or European enemies, are told superficially and by 
halves ; the storms and difficulties at sea or on shore, have 
nowhere a full relation ; and all the rest of their accounts 
are generally filled up with directions for sailors coming that 
way, the bearings of the land, the depth of the channels, 
entrances, and bars, at the several ports, anchorage in the 
bays, and creeks, and the like things, useful indeed for sea- 
men going thither again, and how few are they 1 but not at 
all to the purpose when we come expecting to find the history 
of the voyage. 

Another sort of these writers have just given us their long 
journals, tedious accounts of their log-work, how many 
leagues they sailed every day ; where they had the winds, 
when it blew hard, and when softly ; what latitude in eveiy 
observation, what meridian distance, and what variation of 
the compass. Such is the account of Sir John Narborough’s 
Voyage to the South Seas, adorned with I know not how 
many charts of the famous Strait of Magellan, a place only 
now famous for showing the ignorance of Sir John Yar- 
borough, and a great many wise gentlemen before him, and 
for being a passage they had no need to have troubled them- 
selves witli, and which nobody will ever go through any more. 

Such also are the Voyages of Captain John Wood, to 
Nova Zemla, at the charge of the public, in King Charles 
the Second’s time, and Martin Forbisher to the North-West 
Passages, in Queen Elizabeth’s time ; all which, are indeed 
full of their own journals, and the incidents of sailing, but 
have little or nothing of story in them, for the use of such 
readers who never intend to go to sea, and yet such readers 
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may desire to hear how it has fared with those that have, and 
how affairs stand in those remote parts of the world. 

For these reasons, when first I set out upon a cruising and 
trading voyage to tlie East, and resolved to go anywhere, 
and everywhere that the advantage of trade or the hopes of 
purchase should guide us, J also resolved to take such exact 
notice of e\orything tliat past within iny roach, that I would 
be able, if I lived to come home, to give an account of my 
voyage, differing from all that 1 had ever seen before, in the 
nature of the observations, as well as the manner of relating 
them. And as this is perfectly new in its form, so I cannot 
doubt but it will be agreeable in the ])articulars, seeing 
either no voyage ever made before, had such variety of inci- 
dents happening in it, so useful and so diverting, or no per- 
son that sailed on those voyages, has thought lit to publish 
them after this manner. 

Having been fitted out in the river of Thames so lately as 
tlie year 1713, and on a design perhaps not very consistent 
with the measures taking at that time for the putting an end 
to the war, I must be allowed to own I was at first obliged 
to act not in my own name, but to put in a French com- 
mander into the ship, for the reasons which follow, and which 
those, wlio understand the manner of trade upon closing 
the late war, I mean the trade with Spain, will easily allow 
to be just and well grounded. 

During the late war between Great Britain and her con- 
federates on one side, and the united crowns ol' F ranee and 
Spain on the other, we all know the French had a free trade 
into the Soutli Seas; a trade carried on with the greatest 
advantage, and to the greatest degree, that any particular 
commerce has been carried on in the world for many ages 
past ; insomuch, that we found the return of silver that came 
back to France by those ships, was not only the enriching of 
the merchants of St. Malo, Rochelle, and other ports in 
France, some of whom we saw get immense estates in a few 
years, even to a million sterling a man ; but it was evident, 
the King of France himself was enabled, by the circulation 
of so much bullion through his mints, to carry on that war 
with very great advantage. 

• It was just at the close of this war, when some merchants 
of London, looking with envy on the success of that trade, 
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and how the French, notwithstanding the peace, would appa« 
rently carry it on, for some years at least, to infinite advan- 
tage, began to consider wlicthor it might not be possible to 
come in for a portion of it with France, as they were allied 
to Spain, and yet go abroad in the nature of a private cruiser. 

To bring this to pass, it was thought proper, in the first 
])lace, to get a share if possible, in a new design of an East 
India trade in Flanders, just then intended to be sot up by 
some liritish merchants, by the assistance of an imperial 
charter, or at least under colour of it : and so we might go 
to sea in a threefold capacity, to be made use of as occasion 
might present, viz., when on tlie coast of New Spain we 
sought to trade, we were Frenchmen, had a French captain, 
and a sufficient number of French seamen, and Flemish or 
AV''alloon seamen, wl:o spoke French, so to appear on all pro- 
per occasions. When at sea we met with any Spanish ship 
wortli our while, we were English cruisers, had letters of mart 
from England, had no account of the peace, and were fitted 
for the attack. And when in the East Indies we had occa- 
sion to trade, cither at tlie English or Dutch settlements, we 
should have imperial colouis, and two Flemish merchants* 
at least in appearance, to transi^of everything as we found 
occasion. However, this last part of our project failed us, 
that affair not being fully ripe. 

As this mysterious equipment may be liable to some 
exceptions, and perhaps to some inquiries, I shall for the 
present conceal my name, and that of the ship also. By 
inquiries, I mean imiuiries of private persons concerned ; 
for, as to public inquiries, we have no uneasiness, having 
acted nothing in contradiction to the rules and laws of our 
country ; but I say, as to private persons, it is thought fit to 
prevent their inquiries, to which end, the captain, in whose 
name I write this, gives me leave to make use of his name, 
and conceal my own. 

Tlie ship sailed from the river the 20th of December, 
1713, and went directly over to the coast of Flanders, lying 
at an anchor in Newport Pitts, as they are called, where we 
took in our French Captain Jean Michael Merlotte, who, 
with thirty-two French seamen, came on board us in a large 
snow from Dunkirk, bringing with them one hundred and 
twenty-two small ankers or rundlets of brandy, and some 
hampers and casks of P'rench wine in wickered bottles* 
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While we were here, we lay under En^^lisli colours, with 
pendants flying, our ship being upwards of five hundred ton, 
and had forty-six guns mounted, manned with tliree hundred 
and fifty-six men ; we took the more men on board, because 
we resolved, as occasion should present, to fit ourselves with 
another ship, wliich we did not question we should meet with 
in the South Seas. 

We had also a third design in our voyage, though it may 
be esteemed an accident to the rest, viz., we were resolved to 
make some attempts for new discoveries, as opportunity 
offered ; and we had two persons on board who were exceed- 
ing well qualified for our direction in this part, all which 
was derived from the following occasion. 

The person wlio was principally concerned in the adven- 
ture was a man not only of great wealth, but of great impor- 
tance ; he was particularly addicted to what we call new 
discoveries, and it was indeed upon his genius to such things, 
that the first thought of the voyage was founded. This 
gentleman told me, that he had already sent one ship fully 
equipped and furnished for a new attempt upon the North- 
West or North-East passages, which had been so often in 
vain tried by former navigators ; and that lie did not question 
the success, because he had directed them by new measures, 
and to steer a course that was never attempted yet ; and his 
design in our voyage was to make like discoveries towards 
the South pole ; where, as he said, and gave us very good 
reasons for it, he did not doubt but we might discover, even 
to the pole itself, and find out new worlds and new seas, 
which had never been heard of before. 

With these designs, this gentleman came into the other 
part of our project, and contributed the more largely, and 
with the more freedom, to the whole, upon that account ; in 
particular, all the needful preparations for such discoveries 
were made wholly at his expense, which I take notice ot 
here, as being most proper in the beginning of our story, 
and that the reader may the less wonder at the particular 
way we took to perforin a voyage which might with much 
more ease have been done by the usual and ordinary way. 

We sailed from the coast of Flanders the 2nd of January, 
and, without any extraordinary incident, made the coast of 
Galway, in Ireland, the 10th, wlicre we stayed, and took in 
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a very extraordinary store of provisions, three times as much 
as usual, the beef being also well pickled or double packed, 
that we might have a sufficient reserve for the length of our 
voyage, resolving also to spare it as much as possible 

We had a very rich cargo on board, consisting of all sorts 
of British manufactures suitable for the Spanish trade in 
their West Indies; and, as we aimed at nothing of trade 
till we came to the Spanish coast, we sailed directly for the 
Canary Islands : having not fully res jived whether we would 
make our voyage to the South Seas first, and so round the 
globe by the East Indies, as has been the usiuil way, or 
whether we would go first by the East Indies, and upon the 
discoveries we were directed to, and then cross the great 
Pacific Ocean to the west coast of America, as was at last 
resolved. 

We made the Canaries, the 11th of February ; and, coming 
to an anchor there to take in some fresh water, we put out 
French colours, and sent our boat on sliore, with a French 
boatswain and all French seamen, to buy what we wanted : 
they brought us on board five butts or pipes of wine, and 
some provisions, and having filled our water, we set sail 
again the 13th. In this time we called a council among our- 
selves, by which way we should go. 

I confess I was for going by the Cape of Good Hope first, 
and so to the East Indies ; then, keeping to the south of 
Java, go away to the Moluccas, where I made no doubt to 
make some purchase among the Dutch Spice Islands, and so 
away to the Philippines ; but the whole sliip’s company, I 
mean of officers, were against me in this scheme, although 
I told them plainly, that the discoveries which would be 
made in such a voyage as that, were the principal reasons 
why our chief owner embarked in the adventure, and that 
we ought to regard the end and design of our voyage ; that 
it would certainly in the conclusion amount to the same, as to 
trade, as if we went the usual way, seeing the places we 
were to go to were the same one way as tlie otlicr, and it 
was only putting the question which we should go to first ; 
that all the navigators, on such voyages as these, went by 
the South Seas first, which would be no honour to us at all ; 
but, if we went by the East Indies first, we should be the 
first that ever went such a voyage, and that we might make 
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many useful discoveries and experiments in trying that course ; 
that it would be worth our while, not only to go that way, 
but to have all the world take notice of it, and of us for it. 

I used a great many arguments of the like nature, but they 
answered me most effectually, with laying before me the 
difficulties of the voyage, and the contrary metliods of trade, 
which, in a word, made tlie going that way impracticable : 
First, the difficulty of the voyage, over the vast ocean called 
the Pacific Sea, or South Sea, which, if we kept a southern 
latitude, and took the variable winds, as we should find them, 
as I proposed to do, might very well be a voyage of six or 
eight months, without any sight of land, or supply of pro- 
visions or water, wliich was intolerable ; that, as to trade, it 
was preposterous, and just setting the voyage with the bot- 
tom upward ; for as we were loaden with goods, and had no 
money, our first business, they said, was to go to the South 
Seas, where our goods were wanted, and would sell for 
money, and then to the East Indies, where our money would 
be wanting, to buy other goods to carry home, and not to go 
to the East Indies first, where our goods would not sell, and 
where we could buy no other for want of money. 

This was seemingly so strong a way of reasoning, that 
they were all against me, as well French as English, and 
even the two agents for discoveries submitted to it ; and so 
we resolved to stand away from the Canaries to the coast o 
Brazil, thence upon the eastern coast of South America to 
Cape Horn, and then into the South Seas ; and, if we met 
with anything that was Spanish by the way, we resolved to 
make prize of it, as in a time of war. 

Accordingly, we made the coast of Brazil in twenty-six 
days, from the Canary Islands, and went on shore at Cape 
St. Augustine, for fresh water; afterwards we put into the 
bay of All Saints, got some fresh provisions there, and about 
an hundred very good hogs, some of which we killed and 
pickled, and carried the rest on board alive, having taken on 
board a great quantity of roots and maize, or Indian corn, 
for their food, which they thrived on very well. 

It was the last of March when we came to the bay, and 
having stayed there fourteen days, to furnish ourselves with 
all things we wanted, we got intelligence there, that there 
were three ships at Buenos Ayres, in the river liio de la 
Plata, which were preparing to go for Europe, and that they 
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expectcf.1 two Spanish men of war to bo their convoy, be- 
cause of the Portu'iuese men of war which were in Brazil, 
to convoy the Brazil Hect. 

Tlicir Jia\ in|]j two Spanisli men of war with them for their 
convoy, took away a "rcat deal from the joy we had enter- 
tained at the news of their being there, and we began to 
think we should make little or nothing of it ; however, we 
resolved to see the utmost of it, and, particularly, if our 
double appearance would not now stand us in some stead. 

Accordingly, we went away for the river of Plata, and, as 
usual, sj)reading French colours, we went boldly up to 
Buenos Ayres, and sent in our boat, manned with French- 
men, pretending to be homeward bound from the South 
Seas, and in want of provisions. 

The Spaniards received us with civility, and granted us 
such provisions as we wanted ; and here we found, to our 
great satisfaction, that there was no such thing as any 
Spanish man of vv'ar there ; but they said they expected one, 
and tlie governor there for the King of Spain asked our 
Freiicli officer if we would take one of their shii)s under our 
convoy ? Monsieur Merlotte answered him warily, that his 
shi[) was deep loaden, and foul, and ho could not undertake 
anything ; but, if they would keep him company, he would 
do them what service he could ; but that also, as they were 
a rich ship, they did not design to go directly to France, but 
to JMartinico, where they expected to meet with some French 
men of war to convoy them home. 

This answer was so well managed, though there was not 
one word of truth in it, that one of the three ships, for the 
other two were not ready, resolved to come away with us, 
and, in an evil hour for them, they did so. 

To be brief, we took the innocent Spaniard into our con- 
voy, and sailed away to the northward with them, but were 
not far at sea before we let them know what circumstances 
they were in, by the following method. We were about half 
a league a head of them, when our captain bringing to, and 
hauling up our courses, made a signal to the Spaniards for 
the captain to come on board, which he very readily did ; as 
soon as he was on board, our captain let him know that he 
was our prisoner, and all his men, and immediately manning 
their boat with thirty of our men, we sent them on board 
their ship, to take possession of her, but ordered them that 
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they should behave civilly to the men on board, and plunder 
nothing. For we made a promise to the Spanisli captain, 
that his sliip should not be plundered, upon condition he 
would give us a just account of his loading, and delis er 
peaceably to us what riches he had on board ; then we also 
agreed, that wo would restore him his ship, which by the 
way, we found svas chiefly loadcn svith liidcs, things of no 
value to us, and that the ship also was an old vessel, strong, 
but often doubled, and therefore a very heavy sailer, and 
consequently not at all fit for our purpose, though we greatly 
wanted a sliip to take along with us, we having, as I ha^e 
said, both too many men, and being too full of goods. 

The Spanish captain, though surjn-ised with the stratagem 
that had brought him thus into tlie hands of his enemies, 
and greatly enraged in his mind at being circumvented, and 
trepanned out of his sliip, yet showed a groat presence of 
mind under his misfortune ; and, as I verily believe, he 
would have fought us very bravely, if we had let him know 
fairly what we were, so lie did not at all appear dejected at 
his disaster, but capitulated with us as if he had been taken 
sword in hand. And one time, when Captain Meilotte and 
he could not agree, and the Spanish captain was a little 
threatened, he grew warm ; told the captain that he might 
be ill used, being in his hands, but that he was not afraid to 
suffer whatever his ill fortune had prepared for him, and he 
would not, for fear of ill usage, yield to base conditions; 
that he was a man of honour, and if he was so too, he de- 
manded to be put on board his own ship again, and he should 
sec he knew how to behave himself. Captain Mcrlottc smiled 
at that, and told him, he was not afraid to put him on board 
his own ship, and fight for her again, and that, if he did so, 
he was sure he could not escape him ; the Spanish captain 
smiled too, and told him he should see, if he did, that he knew 
the way to heaven from the bottom of the sea as well as any 
other road, and that men of courage were never at a loss 
to conquer their enemy one way or other; intimating, that 
he would sink by his side rather than be taken, and that ho 
would take care to be but a very indifferent prize to him, if 
he was conquered. 

However, we came to better terms with him afterwards. 
In short, having taken on board all the silver, which was 
about two hundred thousand pieces of eight, and whatever 
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else we met with that was valuable, among the rest his am- 
munition, and six brass guns, we performed conditions, and 
sent him into the Rio de la Plata again with his ship, to let 
the other Spanish captains know what scouring they had 
escaped. 

Though we got a good booty, we were disappointed of a 
ship ; however, we were not so sensible of that disappoint- 
ment now, as we were afterwards: for, as we depended 
upon going to the South Seas, we made no doubt of meeting 
with vessels enough for our purpose. Of what followed, the 
reader will soon be informed. 

We had done our work here, and had neither any occasion 
or any de^irc to lie any longer on this coast, where the 
climate was bad, and the weather exceeding hot, and where 
our men began to be very uneasy, being crowded together so 
close all in one ship ; so we made the host of our way south. 

We met Avith some stormy weather in these seas, and par- 
ticularly a north-Avest blast, Avhich carried us for eleven days 
a great AA'ay off to sea; but, as Ave had sea-room enough, 
and a stout strong-built ship under us, perfectly well pre- 
pared, tight and firm, we made light of the storms we met 
with, and soon came into our right Avay again ; so that, 
about the 4th of May, Ave made land in the latitude of 
45® 12' f south. 

We put in here for fresh water ; and, finding nothing ot 
the land marked in our charts, Ave had no knoAvledge of the 
place, but, coming to an anchor at about a league from the 
shore, our boat went in quest of a good Avatering-place; in 
pursuit of this, they Avent up a crock about tAvo leagues 
more, Avhere they found good Avater, and filled some casks, 
and so came on board to make their report. 

The next day we came into the creek’s mouth, where Ave 
found six to eight fathom water Avithin a cable’s length of 
the shore, and found fresh Avater enough, bqt no people or 
cattle, though an excellent country for both. 

Of this country I made many observations, suitable to the 
design and desire of our ingenious employer and owner; 
and those observations are one end of publishing this voyage. 
I shall mention only one observation here, because I shall 
have occasion to speak of them liereafter more largely. My 
observation here is as follows 
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An observation concerning the soil and climate of the continent oj 
A merica, south of the river De la Plata ; and how suitable to 
the genius, the consUtution^ and the manner of living of English* 
men, and consequently for an English colony. 

The piirticular spot which I observe upon, is that part of 
the continent of America which lies on the shore of the 
North Seas, as they arc called, though erroneously, for they 
arc more properly the East Seas, being extended along the 
east shores of South America. The land lies on the same 
cast side of America, extended north and south from Coasta 
Deserta, in 42^ to Port St. Julian, in being almost 

five hundred miles in length, full of very good harbours, and 
some navigable ri\ers. The land is a plain for several scores 
of miles within the shore, with several little rising hills, but 
nowhere mountainous or stony; well adapted for enclosing, 
feeding, and grazing of cattle ; also for corn, all sorts of 
which would certainly not only grow, but thrive very well 
here, cs{)ecially wheat, rye, pease, and barley, things which 
would soon be improved by Englishmen, to the making the 
country rich and populous, the raising groat quantities of 
grain of all sorts, and cattle in proportion. The trade which 
I propose for the consumption of all the produce, and the 
place whither to be carried, I refer to speak of by itself, in 
the farther progress of this 'work. 

I return now to the pursuit of our voyage. Wc put to sea 
again the 10th of May, with fair weather and a fair wind ; 
though a season of the year, it is true, when we might have 
reason to expect some storms, being what we might call the 
depth of their winter. However, the winds held northerly, 
which, there, are to be esteemed the warm winds, and bring- 
ing mild weather ; and so they did, till we came into the 
latitude of 50°, .when we had strong winds and squally 
weather, with much snow and cold, from the south-west and 
south-west by west, which, blowing very hard, we put back 
to Port St. Julian, where we were not able to stir for some 
time. 

We weighed again the 29th, and stood south again past 
the mouth of the Straits of Magellan, a strait famous for 
many years, for being thought to be the only passage out of 
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the North Seas into the South Seas, and tlierefore I say- 
famous some ages ; not only in the discovery of it by 
]\Iagcllan, a Spanisli cai)tain, but of such signilicanco, that, 
for many years, it was counted a great exploit to pass this 
strait, and few have ever done it of our nation, but that they 
have thought fit to tell the world of it as an extraordinary 
business, fit to be made public as an honour to their names. 
Nay, King Charles the Second thought it worth while to 
send Sir John Narborough, on purpose to jiass and take an 
exact survey of this strait; and the ma]) or plan of it has 
been published by Sir John himself, at the public expense, 
as a useful thing. 

Sucli a mighty and valuahle thing also was the passing 
tliis strait, that Sir Francis Drake’s going through it gave 
birth to that famous old wives’ saying, viz., that Sir Francis 
Drake shot the gulf; a saying that wa:5 current in England 
for many years after Sir Francis Drake was gone his long 
journey of all; as if there had been but one gulf in the 
world, and that ])assing it had been a wonder next to that of 
Hercules cleansing the Augean stable. 

Of this famous place 1 could not but observe, on this occa- 
sion, that, as ignorance gave it its first fame and made it for 
so many ages the mo eminent part of the globe, as it was 
the only passage by which the whole world could be sur- 
rounded, and that it was to every man’s honour that had 
passed it ; so now it is come to the full end or period of 
its fame, and will in all probability never have the honour to 
have any ship, vessel, or boat, go through it more, while the 
world remains, unless, which is very improbable, that part 
of the world should come to be fully inhabited. 

I know some are of opinion, that, before the full period of 
the earth’s existence, all the remotest and most barren parts 
of it shall be peopled ; but I see no ground for such a notion, 
but many reasons which would make it appear to be im- 
practicable, and indeed impossible ; unless it should please 
God to alter the situation of the globe as it respects the sun, 
and place it in a direct, as it now moves in an oblique 
position ; or that a new species of mankind should be pro- 
duced, who might be as well qualified to live in the frozen 
zone as we are in the temperate, and upon whom the ex- 
tremity of cold could have no power. I say, as there 
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are several parts of the globe where this would be imprac- 
ticable, I shall say no more than this, that T think it is a 
groundless suggestion. 

But to return to our voyage ; we passed by the mouth of 
this famous Strait of Magellan, and those others which were 
passed through by Le Maire the Dutch sailor afterwards; 
and keeping an offing of six or seven leagues, went away 
south, till we came into the latitude of 58®, when we would, 
as we had tried three days before, have stretched away south- 
west, to have got into the South Seas, but a strong gale of 
wind took us at west -north-west, and though we could, lying 
near to it, stretch away to the southward, yet, as it over- 
blowed, we could make no westward way ; and though we 
had under us an excellent strong-built vessel, that, we may 
say, valued not the waves, and made very good work of it, 
yet we went away to leeward in spite of all we could do, and 
lost ground apace. We held it out, however, the Aveather 
being clear, but excessive cold, till we found ourselves in the 
latitude of Gl®. 

We called our council several times, to consider what we 
should do, for we did but drive to leeward the longer we 
strove with it ; the gale held still on, and, to our apprehen- 
sions, it AA*as set in ; blowing like a kind of monsoon, or 
trade-wind, though in those latitudes I know there is no 
such thing properly called, as a trade-wind. 

We tried, the wind abating, to beat up again to the north, 
and Ave did so ; but it Avas by running a great Avay to the 
east ; and once, I believe, Ave were in tlie longitude of 
St. Helena, though so far south, but it cost us infinite la- 
bour, and near six weeks’ time. At length avc made the 
coast, and arrived again at the Port of St. Julian the 20th of 
June, which, by the Avay, is the depth of their Aviiitcr. 

Here avc resolved to lay up for the Avinter, and not at- 
tempt to go so far south again at that time of the year, but 
our eager desire of pursuing our voyage prevailed, and Ave 
put out to sea again, having taken in fresh provisions, such 
as arc to be had there ; that is to say, seals, penguins, and 
such like, and with this recruit Ave put to sea, I say, a 
second time. 

We had this time Avorse luck than we had before; for, 
the wind setting in at south-west, blew a storm, and drove 
us with such force away to sea eastward, that we were 
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never able to make any way to the southward at all, but 
were carried away witli a continued storm of wind, from the 
same corner, or near it. Our pilot, or master, as \ve called 
him, finding himself often obliged to go away before it, 
which kept us out long at sea, and drove us far to the north- 
east, eastward, that he advised us to stand away for the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and accordingly we did so, and arrived 
there the last day of July. 

We were now disheartened indeed, and I began to revive 
my proposal of going to the East Indies, as I at first pro])oscd ; 
and to answer the objection which they then made against 
it, as being against the nature of trade, and that we had 
nothing on board but European goods, which were not 
fitted for the East Indies, where money only was suit- 
able to the market we were to make ; I say, to answer this 
objection, I told them I would engage that 1 would sell our 
whole cargo at the Philippine Islands as well as on the 
coast of America ; for tliat those islands being Spanish, our 
disguise of being French would serve us as well at the 
Philippines, as it would in New Spain ; and with tliis par- 
ticular advantage, that we should sell hero for four times the 
value we should on the coast of Chili, or Peru ; and that, 
wlien we had done, we could load our ship ag{iin there, or in 
other places in the Indies, witli such goods as would come to 
a good market again in New Spain. 

This I told them was indeed what had not been practised, 
nor at any other time would it be practicable : for as it was 
not usual for any ships to go from the East Indies to the 
Philippines, so neither was it usual for any European ships 
to trade with freedom in the South Seas, till, since the late 
war, when the French had the privilege ; and 1 could not 
but be amazed that the French had never gone this way, 
where they might have made three or four voyages in one, 
and with much less hazard of meeting with the English or 
Dutch cruisers ; and have made twice the profits which they 
made the other way, where they were frequently out three 
or four years upon one return ; whereas here they might 
make no less than three returns, or perhaps four, in the same 
voyage and in much less time. 

They were now a little surprised, for in all our first de- 
bates we had nothing of this matter brought in question ; 
only they entertained a notion that I was going upon strange 
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projects to make discoveries, search for the South pole, 
plant new colonies, and I know not how many whims of 
their own, which were neither in my design, or in my in- 
structions. The person, therefore, wlio was our supercargo, 
and the other captain, whose name I have not mentioned, 
together with tlie French Captain, Merlotto, and the rest, 
who had all opposed me before, came cheerfully into my 
proposal ; only the supercargo told me, in the name of tlie 
rest, that he began to be more sensible of the advantages of 
tlie voyage 1 had proposed, than he was before ; but that, as 
ho was equally intrusted witli me in the government of the 
trading part, he begged I would not take it ill, that he 
desired I would let him farther into that particular, and 
explain myself, at least as far as I thought proper. 

This was so just a request, and so easy for me to do, and, 
above all, was made with so much good manners and courtesy, 
that I told him, if I had been otherwise determined, the 
courteous and good-humoured way with which he required 
it, would constrain me to it ; but that, however, I was very 
ready to do it, as he was intrusted with the cargo jointly 
with me, and that it was a piece of justice to the owners, 
that whom they thought fit to trust I should trust also ; upon 
this I told him my scheme, which was as follows : 

First, I said, that, as the Philippine Islands received all 
their European goods from Acapulco, in America, by the 
king of vSpain’s ships, they were obliged to give what price 
was imposed upon them by the merchants, who brought 
those goods by so many stages to Acapulco. For example, 
the European goods, or suppose English goods in particular, 
with which they were loaden, went first from England to 
Cadiz, from Cadiz by the galleons to Porto Bello, from 
Porto Bello, to Panama, from Panama to Acapulco ; in all 
which places the merchants had their several commissions 
and other profits upon the sale; besides the extravagant 
charges of so many several ways of carriage, some by water, 
some by land, and besides the king’s customs in all those 
places ; and that, after all this, they were brought by sea 
from Acapulco to the Philippine Islands, which was a 
prodigious voyage, and were then generally sold in the 
Philippine Islands at three hundred per cent, advance. 

. That, in the room of all this, our cargo being well bought 
and well sorted, would come to the Philippine Islands at 
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onco, without any landing or re-landing, and without any 
of all the additions of charge to the first cost, as those by 
the way of New Spain had upon tliem ; so that, if we were 
to sell them at the Philippine Islands a hundred per cent. 
chea])er than the Spaniartls usually sold, yet we should get 
abundantly more than we could on the coast of Peru, though 
we had been allowed a free trade there. 

That there were but two objections to this advantage, and 
these were, our liberty of trading, and whether the place 
would consume the quantity of goods we had ; and to this I 
had much to answer. First, that it was well known at the 
l^hilippine Isles, that the kings of France and Spain were 
united firmly together; that the king of Spain had allowed 
the king of France’s subjects a free trade in his American 
dominions, and consequently, that it would not be denied 
there ; but, on the other hand, that, if it was denied by the 
governor, yet there would be room to find out a trade with 
the inhabitants, and especially with the Chinese and Japan 
merchants, who were always there, which trade the governor 
could not prevent ; and thus we could not fear a market for 
all our cargo, if it was much greater than it was. 

That as to the returns, we liad the advantage either way : 
for, first, we should be sure to receive a great part of the 
price of our goods in Chinese or Japan gold and silver, or in 
pieces of eight ; or, if we thought fit to trade another way, 
we might take on board such a quantity of China damasks, 
and other wrought silks, muslins and chintz, China ware, 
and Japan ware ; all which, would be immediately sold in 
America ; that we should carry a cargo of these goods to 
New Spain, infinitely to our advantage, being the same cargo 
which the four great Acapulco ships carry back with them 
every year : That when we had gone to the South Seas with 
this cargo, of which wo knew we should make a good 
market, we had nothing to do but to come back, if we 
thought fit, to the East Indies again, where we might load 
for England or Flanders such goods as we thought proper ; 
or, if we did not think fit to take so great a run, we might 
go away to the south, and round by Cape Horn into the 
Atlantic Ocean, and perfect those discoveries, which we made 
part of in the beginning of our voyage. 

This was so clear a scheme of trade, that he seemed sur- 
prised with it, and fully satisfied in every part of it. But 
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the captain then objected against the length of the voyage 
to the South Seas from the Philij)pines, and raised several 
scruples about the latitude Avhich wo should keep in such a 
voyage ; that we should not be able to carry any provisions 
which we could take on board in those hot countries, that 
would keep for so long a run, and several other diificulties ; 
to all whicli I made answer, that when we had sold our cargo 
at the Philippines, and found our advantages there to answer 
our desires, I would not oppose our returning from thence 
directly to England if they found it needful; or, if tliey 
thought a farther adventure would not answer the risks we 
were to expect in it, vve would never have any dispute about 
that. 

This satisfied them fully, and they went immediately with 
the news to the men, as what they thonglit would please 
them wonderfully, seeing they were mighty uneasy but two 
or three days before, about their being to go back again to 
the south of America, and the latitude of G where we had 
not only boon twice driven back, as if heaven had forbidden 
us to i)ass that way, but had been driven so far to tlic south, 
that wo had met with a most severe cold, and which pinched 
our men exceedingly, who being come, as we might say, a 
liot-woather voyage, were but ill furnished for the state of tlie 
air usual in the latitudes of 04®. 

But we had a harder task to go through than we expected, 
upon this occasion ; and it may stand here upon record, as c« 
buoy or beacon to warn ofiicers and commanders of ships, 
supercargoes, and such as are trusted in the conduct of the 
voyage, never to have any disputes among themselves, (I 
say not among themselves), about the course they shall take, 
or whither they shall go ; for it never fails to come among 
the men after them, and if the debate is but named on the 
outside of the great cabin door, it becomes immediately a 
dispute among the officers upon the quarter-deck, the lieu- 
tenants, mates, purser, &c. ; from thence it gets afore the mast, 
and into the cook room, and the whole ship is immediately 
divided into factions and parties; every foremast man is a 
captain, or a director to the captain ; every boatswain, 
gunner, carpenter, cockswain, nay, and even the cook, sets 
up for a leader of the men ; and if two of them join parties, 
it is ten to one but it comes to a mutiny, and perhaps to one 
of the two last extremities of all mutinies, viz., running 

p 
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away from the ship, or, what is worse, running away with 
the ship. 

Our case was exactly thus, and had issued accordingly, 
for aught I know, if we had not been in a port where we 
got immediate assistance, and that by a more than ordinary 
vigour in the management too. 

I have mentioned the first time when we called a council 
about our voyage at the Canaries, and how it was carried 
against my opinion not to go to the East Indies, but to go 
to the South Seas, about by Cape Horn. As the debate of 
this was not at all concealed, the officers of the ship, viz., 
the two lieutenants and two mates, the purser, and others, 
came in, and went out, and not only heard all we said, but 
talked of it at liberty on the quarter-deck, and where they 
pleased, till it went among the whole ship’s crew. It is 
true, there came nothing of all this at that time, because al- 
most all the votes being against my opinion, as I have said 
already, the ship’s company seemed to join in naturally with 
it, and the men were so talked into the great prospects of 
gain to themselves, by a voyage to the South Seas, that 
they looked upon me, who ought to have had the chief direc- 
tion in the business, to be nobody, and to have only made a 
ridiculous proposal, tending to hurt tliem ; and I perceived 
clearly after this, that they looked upon me with an evil eye, 
as one that was against their interest ; nay, and treated me 
with a sort of contempt too, as one tliat had no power to 
hurt them, but as one, that if things w'ere left to me, would 
carry them on a wildgoosechase they knew not whither. 

I took no notice of this at first, knowing that, in the pro- 
cess of things, I should have opportunity enough to let them 
know I had power to oblige them many ways ; as also, that 
I had authority sufficient to command the whole ship, and 
that the direction of the voyage was principally in me, though 
I being willing to do everything in a friendly way, had too 
easily, and, I may say, too w^eakly, put that to the vote, 
which I had a right to have commanded their compliance 
with. The ill consequences of which appeared not for some 
time, but broke out upon the occasion of our new measures, 
as will presently appear. 

As soon as we had determined our voyage among our- 
selves in the great cabin, the supercargo and Captain Mer- 
lotte went out upon the quarter-deck, and began to talk of it 
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among the officers, midshipmen, &c. ; and, to give them their 
due, they talked of it very honestly ; not with any complaint 
of being over-ruled, or over-persuaded, but as a measure 
that was fully agreed to among us in the great cabin. 

The boatswain, a blunt, surly, bold fellow, as soon as he 
heard of it. Very well, says he, so we are all come back 
into Captain Positive’s blind proposal (for so he called me); 
why this is the same tliat eveiybocly rejected at the Canaries; 
and now, because we arc driven hither by contrary winds, 
those winds must be a reason wliy we must undertake a pre- 
posterous, ridiculous voyage, that never any sailor would 
have proposed, and that man never went before. What, 
does the captain think that we cannot find our way to the 
coast of America again, and because we have met with cross 
winds, we must never meet with fair ones ? I warrant him, 
hit us but go up the height of St. Helena, we will soon reach 
th3 Rio de la Plata and Port St. Julian again, and get into 
the South Seas too, as otliers have done before us. 

The gunner took it from the boatswain, and he talks with 
one of the midshipmen in the same dialect. For my part, 
says he, 1 shi})ped myself for the South Seas when I first 
came aboard the ship, and in hopes of good booty ; and if we 
go thither, I know nothing can hinder us, wind and weather 
permitting : but this is such a voyage as no man ever at- 
tempted before ; and whatever the captain proposes, can have 
nothing in it for the men, but horrid fatigue, violent heats, 
sickness, and starving. 

One of the mates takes it from him, and he says as openly, 
I wonder what a plague the rest of the gentlemen mean ; 
they were all against the captain when he started this 
whimsical voyage before, and now they come all into it of a 
sudden, without any consideration ; and so the project of one 
man must ruin the most promising voyage ever yet under- 
taken, and be the death of above two hundred as stout 
fellows as ever were together in one ship in this part of the 
world. 

One of the midshipmen followed the mate, and said, We 
were all promised that another ship should be gotten, either 
purchased or taken, and that the first ship wo took, should 
be maimed and victualled out of this ship, where we were 
double manned, and crowded together enough to bring an 
infection among us, in such hot,cUraates as we are going into; 
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and if we were in the South Seas, we should easily buy a 
ship, or take a ship for our purpose, almost where we would ; 
but in all this part of the world there is no such tiling as a 
ship fit for an Englishman to set his foot in. We were 
promised, too, that when we got into such a ship, we that 
entered as midshipmen should be preferred to olfiees, as wo 
were qualified, and as our merit should recommend us. 
What they are going to do with iis now, I cannot imagine, 
unless it be to turn us afore the mast, when half the foremast 
men arc dead, and thrown overboard. 

The master, or pilot of the ship, heard all these things, 
and sent us word into tlie great cabin of all that piissed, and, 
in short, assured us, that, if these things went a little farther, 
he was afraid they would come up to a mutiny ; that there 
was great danger of it already, and that we ought to apfily 
some immediate remedy to it, or cEe he thought it would be 
too late. He told me the particulars also, and how the 
whole weight of their resentment seemed to tend to quarrel- 
ling at my command, as believing that this project of going 
to the East Indies was wholly mine ; and that the rest of the 
officers being a little influenced by the accident of our being 
driven so far out of our way, were only biassed in the rest by 
my opinion ; and, as they were all against it before, would 
have been so still, if it had not been for me ; and he feared, 
if they went on, they might enter into some fatal measures 
about me, and perhaps resolve to set me on shore in some 
barren uninhabited land or other, to give me my bellyful of 
new discoveries, as it seems some of them had hinted, and 
the second mate in particular. 

I was far from being insensible of the danger I was in, and 
indeed of the danger the whole voyage, ship and all, was in ; 
for I made no question, but that, if their brutish rage led 
them to one villanous action, they would soon go on to 
another; and the devil would take hold of that handle to 
represent the danger of their being punished for it when they 
came home ; and so, as has been often the case, prompt 
them to mutiny against all command, and run away with the 
ship. 

However, I had presence of mind enough to enter into 
prompt measures for our general safety, and to prevent the 
worse, in case of any attempt upon me. First, I represented 
the case to the rest of the gentlemen, and asked if they would 
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stand by me, and by the resolutions which we had taken for 
the voyage ; then I called into our assistance the chief mate, 
who was a kinsman of one of our owners, a bold resolute gentle- 
man, and a purser, who we knew was faithful to us ; as also 
the surgeon and tlie carpenter. I engaged them all to give 
me first their opinions whether tliey were convinced of the 
reasonableness of my sclicme for the voyage I had proposed ; 
and that they might judge for themselves, laid it all before 
them again, arguing every part of it so clearly to them, that 
they were convinced entirely of its being the most rational 
prospect of the voyage for us, of any we could go about. 

When I had done this, I recommended it to them to ex- 
postulate with the men, and if possible, to keep them in tem- 
per, and keep them to their duty ; but at the same time, to 
stand all ready, and upon a signal which I gave them, to 
come all to the steerage, and defend the great cabin door 
with all the other hands, whom they could be sure of ; and 
in the mean time to be very watchful over the motions of the 
men, and see what they drove at. 

At the same time I fortified myself with the French captain, 
and the supercargo, and the other captain ; and by the way, 
all the French captain’s men were true to him, and he true 
to us, to a man. We then brought a sufficient store of am- 
munition and small arras into the great cabin, and secured 
the steerage, as also the roundhouse, so that we could not 
possibly be surprised. 

There was nothing done that night, but the next morning 
I was informed, that the gunner and second mate were in a 
close cabal together, and one or two of the midshipmen, and 
that they had sworn to one another, not that they would not 
go the voyage as was proposed, for that might have ended in 
their running away, which I should not have been sorry for ; 
but, in short, their oath was, that the ship should not go the 
voyage ; by which I was presently to understand, that they 
had some measures to take to prevent my design of the 
voyage to the Philippines, and that, perhaps, this was to run 
away with the ship to Madagascar, which was not far off*. 

I had, however, this apparent encouragement, that as the 
contrivance was yet but tWo days* old, for it was but two 
days since they had any notice of our intentions to go, they 
would be some days caballing and forming an interest among 
the men, to make up a party strong enough to make any 
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attempt ; and that, as I had a trusty set of men, who would 
he as diligent the other way, they would be contriving every 
method to get the men over to their opinion, so that at least 
it would be some time before they could make their party up. 

The aflPair was riglitly conjectured, and the three men who 
had made tliemselvcs tlie head of the mutineers, went on 
apace, and my men increased too, as much as could be 
desired for the lime ; but the Friday after, which was about 
five days from tlie first discovery, one of the midshipmen 
came, and desired to speak with me, and begged it might 
not, if possible, be known that he was with me. I asked 
him if he desired to be alone ; he said no, I might appoint 
whom I thought convenient that I could trust, but that what 
he had to say was of the last importance to all our lives, and 
that therefore, he lioped I would be very sure of those in 
whom J confided. 

Upon this, 1 told liim, I would name the chief mate, the 
French captain, and the supercargo, and in the mean time, I 
bade him not be too much surprised, for that I had already 
some warning of the scheme which I believed he had to tell 
me of, and that 1 was ])reparing all things to disappoint it ; 
that, however, I should not value his fidelity the less, and 
that he might speak freely his mind before those men, 
for they were all in the secret already, and he might be sure 
both of protection and reward. 

Accordingly, I bade him go out upon the quarter-deck, 
and walk tliere, and that, when the chief mate went off into 
the roundhouse, he should go down between decks as if he 
was going into his cabin to sleep, and that, when he heard 
the chief mate call the cabin boy, a black of mine, whose 
name was Spartivento, he should take that for a signal that 
the steerage was clear, and he might come up, and should be 
let into the great cabin ; all which was so managed, and in 
so short a time, that he was with us in the great cabin in a 
quarter of an hour after the first conference, and none of the 
men perceived it. 

Here he let mo into the whole secret, and a wicked scheme 
it was ; viz., that the second mate, the gunner, three mid- 
shipmen, the cockswain, and about six-and-thirty of the men, 
had resolved to mutiny, and seize upon all us who were in 
the new project, as they called it ; and to confine us first, 
then to set us on shore, either there where wo were, or some- 
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where else, and so carry the ship away to the South Seas, 
and then to do as they found convenient ; that is to say, in a 
word, to seize upon me, the other captain, the French cap- 
tain, the supercargo, the chief mate, doctor, and carpenter, 
with some others, and run away with the ship. 

He told me, that they had not fully concluded on all thei^ 
measures, nor gained so many of the men as they intended ; 
that they were to sound some more of the men the next 
morning, and, as soon as they had made their number up 
fifty, they were resolved to make the attempt, which tliey did 
not question would be by Thursday, and this was Monday 
morning; and tliat, if they were then ready, they would 
make the onset at changing the watch the same evening. 
He added, that, as they were to go on shore tiie next morn- 
ing for fresh water, I should know the truth of it by this ; 
that the second mate would come to me, and tell me that 
they wanted more water, and to know if I pleased the boats 
should go on sliore, and that, if I chose it, he would go with 
them, or any else whom I pleased to appoint ; and tliat, upon 
supposition that I would leave it to him, to take those he 
thought fit to go with him, he would then take occasion to 
choose the principal conspirators, that they might, when they 
were on shore, conclude upon the measures they intended to 
pursue. 

I had all that day (Monday) to order my preparations, and 
upon this plain intelligence, I determined to lose no time, 
nor was it long before I resolved what to do ; for as their 
design was desperate, so I had nothing but desperate 
remedies to provide. Having therefore settled my measures, 
I called for the cockswain, and bade him man the pinnace, 
for that I was to go on shore, and I appointed only the 
supercargo, and the surgeon, and the French captain, to go 
with me. 

There were no English ships in the road, but there were 
about five Dutch vessels homeward-bound, waiting for more, 
and three outward-bound. As I passed by one of the 
outward-bound East India ships, the French captain, as we 
had agreed before, pretended to know the ship, and that the 
commander was his old acquaintance, and asked me to give 
him leave to visit him, and told me he was sure he vrould 
make us all welcome. I seemed unwilling at first, telling 
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him I intended to go on shore and pay my respects to the 
governor, and, as was usual, to ask him leave to buy some 
provisions, and that the governor would take it very ill if I 
did not go. However, upon his alleging that we would not 
stay, aiul tliat the Dutch captain, upon his going on board, 
would, he was sure, give us a letter of recommendation to 
the governor, by which we should have everything granted 
that we could desire, I consented to his importunity, and we 
went on board. 

Captain Merlotte, who spoke Dutch very well, hailed the 
ship, asked the captain’s name, and then asked if he was on 
board ; they answered, Yes ; then he bade them tell him the 
captain of the English ship was come to visit him ; upon 
which, immediately their chief mate bade them man the side, 
and stood at the side to receive us, and, before we could get 
up, the Dutch captain came upon the quarter-deck, and with 
great civility invited us into his cabin ; and, while we were 
there, the chief mate, by the captain’s order, entertained the 
boat’s crew with like civility. 

When we were in the cabin. Captain Merlotte told the 
Dutch captain that we came indeed to him in the form of a 
visit, but that our business was of the greatest importance, 
and desired we might speak to him of it in the hearing of 
none but such as he could trust. The captain told us with 
the greatest open-hcartedness imaginable, that though we 
were strangers to him, yet we looked like honest men, and 
he would grant our request ; we should speak it in the hear- 
ing of none but those we could trust, for there should be 
nobody by but ourselves. 

We made him fully sensible that we knew how obliging 
that compliment was, but begged he would admit any whom 
he thought worthy to be trusted with a secret of the last im- 
portance. He then carried it as far the other way, and told 
us, that then he must call in the whole ship’s company, for 
that there was not a man in the ship but he could trust 
his life in his hands. However, upon the whole, he 
sent everybody out of the cabin but us three and himself, and 
then desired we would speak our minds freely. 

Captain Merlotte, who spoke Dutch, began, but the Dutch 
captain interrupted him, and asked if the English captain, 
meaning me, spoke Dutch ; he said no ; upon which he asked 
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Capain Merlotte if he spoke English, and he said yes, upon 
■which he let me know that he understood English, and de- 
sired I would speak to him in English. 

I was heartily glad of this, and began immediately with 
the story, for we had time little enough, I told him that he 
was particularly happy in having it in his power to say he 
could put his life in the hand of any man, the meanest in his 
ship ; that my men were unhappily the reverse of his ; and, 
then beginning at the first of the story, 1 gave him a full ac- 
count ot the whole, as related above. 

He was extremely affected with it, and asked me what he 
could do to serve me, and assured me that he would not 
only do what in him lay, but would engage all the ships in 
the road to do the like, and the governor also on shore. I 
thanked him very sincerely, and told him what at present 
was the circumstance 1 thought lay before me, was this, viz., 
that the chief conspirators would be on shore on the morrow, 
with one, or perhaps two, of our boats, to fetch water and 
get some fresh provisions, and I should be very glad to have 
them seized upon by surprise, when they were on shore, and 
that then I thought I could master tlie rest on board well 
enough. 

Leave that to me, says lie, I will give the governor notice 
this evening, and as soon as they come on shore they shall 
be all seized ; But, says he, if you think they may incline to 
make any resistance, I will write a line to the governor, and 
give it you now ; then, when your men go on shore, order 
two of the principal rogues to go and wait on the governor 
with the letter from you, and when he receives it, he shall 
secure them there ; so they will bo divided, and taken with 
the more ease. 

In the mean time, added he, while this is doing on shore, 
I will come on board your ship, with my long boat and pin- 
nace, and as many men as you please, to repay you the com- 
pliment ol* this visit, and assist you in reducing the rest. 

This was so kind, and so completely what I desired, that 
I could have asked nothing more ; and I accepted his visit in 
his barge, which I thought would be enough, but was afraid 
that, if more came, our men might be alarmed, and take 
arms before I was ready ; so we agreed upon that, and, if I 
de'^ired more help, I should hang out a signal, viz., a red 
ancient, on the mizen top. 
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All things being thus consulted, I returned on board, pre- 
tending to our men that I ha<l spent so much time on 
board the Dutch ship, that I could not go on shore; and 
indeed some of my men were so drunk, that they could 
scarce sit to their oars ; and the coxswain was so very far 
gone, that I took occasion to ask publicly, to leave him on 
board till the next day, giving the Dutch captain also a hint 
that he was in the conspiracy, and I should be glad to leave 
him on that account. 

The next day, about nine o’clock, the second mate came 
to me, and told mo they wanted more water, and, if I jdeased 
to order the boat on shore, he would go if I thought fit, and 
see if he could get any fresh provisions, the purser being in- 
disposed. 

1 told him, yes, with all my heart ; that the Dutch captain 
last night had given me a letter to the governor, to desire w^e 
might be furnished with whatever we had occasion for, and 
that I had thoughts of calling for him to go on shore and 
deliver it, and that, perhaps, the governor might make him 
some present in compliment to the English nation. 

He seemed extremely pleased at this, and oven elevated, 
and going out to give orders about tlic boat, ordered the 
long-boat and the shallop, and came in again, and asked me 
whom I pleased to have go along with him. I answered, 
smilingly to him, Pick and choose then yourself, only leave 
the pinnace’s crew that went with me yesterday, because they 
must go on board again to carry the Dutch captain a little 
present of English beer that I am going to send him, and 
fetch aboard their drunken coxswain, who was so intoxicated 
that we were fain to leave him behind us. 

This was just what he wanted ; and we found he chose all 
the chief rogues of the conspiracy ; such as the boatswain, 
the gunner, the midshipmen we spoke of, and such of the 
foremast men as he had secured in his design ; and of the 
rest, we judged they were in the plot, because he took them 
with him ; and thus having the long-boat and the shallop, 
with about six-and-thirty men with them, away they went 
to fill water. 

When they came on shore, they had presently three Dutch- 
men, set by the Dutch captain, unperceived by them, to be 
spies upon them, and to mark exactly what they did ; and 
at the same time found three boats of Dutchmen at the water- 
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ing-place, (for the captain had procured two boats to go on 
shore from two other ships,) full of men also, having acquainted 
them with the design. As soon as our boats came on shore, 
the men appeared to be all very much engaged in something 
more than ordinary, and, instead of separating, as it was 
expected they should, they went all into one boat, and there 
they were mighty busily engaged in discourse one with 
another. 

The Dutch captain had given the charge of these things 
to a brisk bold fellow, his mate, and he took the hints the 
captain gave him so well, that nothing could have been bet- 
ter ; for, finding the men thus in a kind of a cabal, he takes 
four of his men with muskets on their shoulders, like the 
governor’s men, and goes with them to the Englishmen’s 
boat, and asks for their officer, the second mate, who, upon 
this, appears. He tells them he comes from the governor, 
to know if they were Englishmen, and what their business 
was on shore there : the mate answered, they came from on 
board the English ship, that they were driven there by stress 
of weather, and hoped they might have leave to fill water 
and buy necessaries for their money. 

He told them he supposed the governor would not refuse 
them when he knew who they were, but that it was but good 
manners to ask leave : the Englishman told him, that he had 
not yet filled any water or bought any provisions, and that he 
had a letter to the governor from the captain, which he sup- 
posed was to pay the usual civilities to him, and to give 
him the civility of taking leave, as was expected. 

The Dutchman answered, that was hael weel ; that he 
might go and carry it, if he pleased, then, and, if the gover- 
nor gave them leave, all was right and as it should be ; but 
that the men could not be admitted to come on shore till his 
return. 

Upon this, away goes the second mate of our ship and 
three of the men with him, whereof the gunner was one ; 
for he had asked the Dutchman how many he might carry 
with him, and he told him three or four : and those he took 
you may be sure, were of the particular men whom he had 
a confidence in, because of their conversing together by the 
way. 

When they came to the governor, the mate sent in a mes 
sage first, viz., that he was come from on board the English 
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ship in the road, and that he had a letter from the captain 
to his excellence. 

The governor, who had notice given him of the business, 
sends out word, that the gentlemen should send in the letter, 
and the governor would give them an answer : in the mean 
time, there appeared a guard of soldiers at the governor’s 
house, and the tour Englishmen were let into the outer room, 
where the door was shut after them, and the soldiers stood 
without the door, and more soldiers in another room between 
them and the parlour which the governor sat in. 

After some time, the mate was called in, and the governor 
told him that he had read the letter which he brought, 
and asked him if he knew the contents of it ; he answered. 
No : the governor replied, he supposed not, for, if he had, he 
would scarce have brought it ; at the same time told him, 
he was obliged to make him and all his men prisoners, at 
the request of their own captain, for a conspinicy to raise a 
mutiny and run away with the ship. Upon which, two great 
fat Dutchmen came up to him, and bid him deliver his sword, 
which he did with some reluctance ; for he Avasa stout strong 
fellow ; but he saw it all to no purpose to dispute or resist. 

At the same time, the three men Avithout were made prison- 
ers also by the soldiers. When the governor had thus secured 
these men, he called them in, and inquired the particulars 
of the case, and expostulated Avith them very pathetically 
upon such a horrid, villanous design, and inquired of them 
what the occasion could be ; and, hearing all they had to say 
in their defence, told them he could do nothing more in it 
till their captain came on shore, which would be in a day or 
two, and lliat, in the moan time, they must be content to 
remain in custody, Avhich they did, separated from one 
another. They Avero very civilly treated, but strictly kept 
from speaking or sending any messages to one another, or to 
the boats. 

When this Avas accomplished, the governor sent six files 
of musketeers down to the watering-place, Avith an order to 
secure all the Englishmen in the tAVO boats, Avhich was done. 
They seemed inclined to make some resistance at first, being 
all very Avell armed ; but the seamen of the three Dutch 
long-boats, joining themselves to the soldiers, and notice 
being given the English seamen, that if they fired one gun, 
they should have no quarter ; and especially their two prin- 
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cipal men, the chief mate and the gunner, being absent, they 
submitted, and were all made prisoners also. 

When this was done, of which the Dutch captain had 
notice by a signal from the shore, he came off in his shallop, 
with about sixteen seamen, and five or six gentlemen and 
ollicers, to pay his visit to me. I received him witli all the 
appearance of ceremony imaginable, ordered an elegant 
dinner to be prepared for him, and caused his men to be 
all treated upon the deck, and made mighty preparations for 
the feast. 

But in the middle of all this, Captain Merlotte, with all 
his Frenclimen, being thirty-two, appeared in arms on the 
quarter-deck; the Dutch captain’s attendants stood to their 
arms on the main-deck, and I, with the supercargo, the 
doctor, and the other captain, leaving the Dutch captain and 
some men in the great cabin as a reserve, came to the 
steerage door, cleared the steerage behind mo, and st(md 
there with a cutlass in my hand, but said nothing ; neither 
was there a word spoke anywhere all the while. 

In this juncture, the chief mate, the faithful midshipmen, 
the carpenter, and the gunner’s mate, with about twenty 
men whom they could tru<t, went fore and aft between decks, 
and secured all the particular men that we had the least sus- 
picion of, being no less than tliirty-live more. Tliese they 
secured, bringing tiiem up into the steerage, where their 
hands were tied behind them, and they were commanded not 
to speak a word to one another upon pain of present death. 

AVhen this was done, the chief mate came to me to the 
steerage door, and passing by, went forward with his men, 
entered the cook-room, and posted himself at the cook-room 
door. There might be still about eighty men upon the fore- 
castle and midships upon the open decks ; and there they 
stood staring, and surprised at what was doing, but not 
being able to guess in the least what was meant, what was 
the cause of it, or what was intended to be done farther. 

When I found all things ready, I moved forward a step 
or two, and beckoning to the mate to command silence, I 
told the men that I was not disposed to hurt any man, nor had I 
done what I now did, but by necessity, and that I expected 
they should all submit ; that, if any one of them made the 
least resistance, he was a dead man ; but that, if they would 
be easy and quiet, I should give a very good account to them 
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all, of every part of the voyage, or scheme of a voyage, 
which 1 had laid, and which had been so ill represented to 
them. 

Then I caused iny commissioner letter of mart to be read 
to them all, by which it appeared that I was really chief 
commander of the ship, and had a right to direct the voyage 
as I thought best; with a paper of written instructions, 
signed by the owners and adventurers, and directed to me, 
with another paper of instructions to all the officers, to be 
directed by me in all things ; which, indeed, was all news to 
them, for they did not think I was the chief captain or com- 
mander of the ship and voyage. 

When I had done this, Igave them a long and full account 
of the reasons why I thought it best, as our present circum- 
stances were stated, not to go to the South Seas first, but to go 
away to the Philippine Islands, and what great prospect of 
advantage to the owners there was, as well as to the men ; 
and that I wondered much that such measures wore taken in the 
ship as 1 heard there were ; and that I was not, they might see, 
unprovided of means to reduce every one of them to their 
duty by force, and to punish those that were guilty, as they 
deserved, but that I rather desired to win them with kindness ; 
and that, therefore, 1 had resolved, that if any of them had 
any reason to dislike the voyage, they should be safely set on 
shore, and suffered to go to the second mate and his comrades : 
and farther, I told them what circumstances they were in 
and how elfectually they W(*re secured. 

This astonished them, and surprised them exceedingly, and 
some of them inquired more particularly into the circum- 
stances of the said second mate and his fellows : 1 told them 
they were safe enough, and should remain so ; for, as I could 
prove they had all a villanous design to run away with the 
ship, and set me on shore, either here, or in a worse place, 
I thought that only upon account of my own safety, such men 
were not fit to go in the ship, being once capable to enter- 
tain such horrid mischievous thoughts, or that could be 
guilty of such a villany ; and that, if any of them were of 
their minds, they were very welcome, if they thought fit, to 
go to them. 

At this offer, some bold rogues upon the forecastle, which 
I did not discern, by reason of the number that stood there, 
cried out. One and all^ which was a cry, at the same time, of 
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mutiny and rebellion, that was certain, and in its kind very 
dangerous. 

Ilowever, to let them see I Avas not to be daunted with it, 
I called out to one of the men among tliem, whom I saw 
upon the forecastle ; You Jones, said I, tell me who they are, 
and come away from them, for I will make an example of. 
thcin, wlioever they are. Will Jones slunk in among the 
rest, and made me no answer, and immediately One and all 
was cried again, and a little huzza with it, and some of 
the men appeared to have lire-anns with them. There was 
a great many of them, and I presently foresaw, that, if I 
went to the extremity, I should spoil the voyage, though I con- 
quered tliem ; so 1 bridled my passion with all my poAver, and 
said calmly. Very Avell, gentlemen, let me know Avhat you mean 
by one and all ^ I offered any of you that did not like to go the 
voyage to quit the ship; is that Avhat you intend by one and all? 
If so, you are Avelcome, and pray take care to do it immedi- 
ately ; as for Avhat chests or clothes you have in the ship, you 
shall have them all Avith you. Upon this I made the chief 
mate, avIio Avas noAv come to me again, advance a little with 
some more men, and get betAveen the men upon the forecastle 
and those who Avere u{)on tlie main deck ; and, as if he had 
wanted room, when he had gotten between them, he said 
to them. Stand aft a little, gentlemen, and so crowded them 
tOAvards me. 

As they came nearer and nearer to Avhere I stood, I had 
an opportunity to speak to them singly, Avhich I did calmly 
and smilingly. 

Why, hoAV noAA", Tom, says 1, to one of tliem ; Avhat are 
you among the mutineers ? 

Lord, sir, says Tom, not I, they are mad, I think ; I have 
nothing to say to them ; I care not Avhere I go, not I ; I Avill 
go round the globe Avith you, it’s all one to me. 

Well, Tom, says I, but Avhat do you do among them then ? 
come away into the steerage, and show yourself an honest 
man. 

So Tom comes in, and after him another, and then two 
more. Upon my saying to Tom, What do you do among 
them? one of the folloAvs says to one of the officers that 
stood at a little distance from me, AVhat does the captain 
mean by saying, among them ? What, does he reckon us to 
be in the plot? He is quite wrong, we are all ignorant, and 
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surprised at it. He immediately tells me this, and I was 
glad, you may be sure, to hear it, and said aloud to the man 
that he spoke to, If they are honest men, and would not ap- 
pear ill this villany, let them go down between decks, and 
get out of the way, that they may have no share in the pun- 
ishment, if they liave none in the crime. With all my heart, 
says one ; God bless you, captain, says another, and away 
they dropt one by one in at the steerage door, and down 
between decks, every one in his hammock or cabin, till there 
were not above five or six of them left. 

lly this time, our two boats appeared from the shore, 
being both manned with Dutchmen, viz. the Dutch captain’s 
mate and about twenty of his men, all the water casks full, 
but not a man of mine with them, for they were left on 
shore in safe custody. 

I waited till they came on board, and then turning to the 
men on the forecastle, 1 told tliera they should go on board 
the boats immediately, as soon as the butts of water were 
hoisted in. They still said. One and alU they were ready, 
desired they might go and fetch tlieir clotlies. 

No, no, says I, not a man of you shall set your foot any 
more into the ship ; but go get you into the boat, and what 
is your own shall be given you into the boat. 

As I sjioke this in an angry tone, and with a kind of pas- 
sion, that bespoke resentment to a high degree, they began 
to sec they had no 0 [)portunity to choose ; and some of them 
slipt down the scuttle into the cook-room. I Imd ordered 
the olliccr who was there, who was one of the midshipmen, 
to wink at it, and lot as many come down as offered it ; and 
the honest man did more than that, for he went to the scuttle 
himself, and, as if he had whispered, so that I should not 
hear him, called them one by one by their names, and 
argued with them ; Prithee, Jack, says he to one of them, 
do not you be distracted, and ruin yourself to gratify a rash 
drunken humour ; if you go into the boat you are undone ; 
you will be seized as soon as you come on shore, as the rest 
are, and will be sent to England in irons, and there you will 
be infallibly hanged ; why you arc certainly all mad. 

Jack replies, he had no design to mutiny, but the second 
mate drew him in, and he did not know what to do, he 
wished he had not meddled ; he knew he was undone ; but 
now what could he do ? 
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Do, says the midsliipraan, leave them for shame, and slip 
down here, and I will see and get you off if I can. 

Accordingly he pulled him down, and after him so many 
got out of siglit the same way, that there was not above seven- 
teen or eighteen left upon the forecastle. 

I seemed to take no notice of that, till at last one of the 
men tliat was left there, with his hat or cap in his hand, 
stepping just to the edge of the forecastle, which was next to 
me, said, in a very respectful manner, that I saw how many 
had slunk away and made their peace, or at least obtained 
pardon, and that I might, perhaps, know that they who 
were left were only such as had their duty there, being 
placed there of course before the mutiny began, and that 
they had no hand in it, but abhorred it with all their hearts, 
which he hoped I would consider, and not join them with 
those that had ofFended, merely because they came upon the 
forecastle, and mixed there with the men who had the 
watch. 

I told him, if that was true, it would be in their favour, 
but I expected he would prove it to my satisfaction before I 
accepted that for an excuse. He told me, it might, perhaps, 
be hard to prove it, seeing the boatswain and his mate, and 
the second mate, were gone, but the rest of the ship’s crew 
could all testify that they were a part of tlie men whose 
watch it was, and that they were u])on the forecastle by the 
necessity of their duty, and no otherwi'se ; and called several 
men who wore upon duty with them to witness it, who did 
confirm it. 

Upon this, I found myself under a necessity, in justice to 
the men, to approve it ; but my own management was a bite 
upon myself in it ; for, though I did allow the midshipman 
to wink at their slipping away, as before, yet 1 made no 
question but I should have some left to make examples of ; 
but as I could not go back from the promise of mercy which 
I had allowed the midshipman to offer in my name, so I 
tricked myself by their mistake into a necessity of pardoning 
them all, which was very far from my design ; but there was 
no remedy. 

However, the men, when they were so happily escaped, 
desired the midshipman, who had been instrumental to their 
deliverance, to assure me, that as they were sensible that 
they had deserved very ill at my hands, and that yet I had 
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treated them thus kindly, they would not only reveal to me 
all the particulars of the conspiracy, and the names of those 
principally concerned in it, but that they would assure me 
they would never more dispute any of my measures, but 
were very ready to do their duty as seamen, to what part of 
the world soever I might think fit to go, or which way I 
thought lit to carry them, whether outward or homeward ; 
and that they gave me the tender of their duty in this manner 
with the utmost sincerity and with thankfulness, for my 
having forgiven them that conduct which was the worst that 
a seamen could be guilty of. 

I took this very kindly, and sent them word I did so, and 
that they should see they liad taken the‘ wiser course ; that I 
had an entire confidence in their fidelity; and that they 
sliould never find I would reproach them with, or use them 
the worse for, wliat had past. 

I must confess, I was very glad of this submission of the 
men ; for though, by the measures 1 had taken, I was satis- 
fied I should conctuer them, and that I was safe from their 
attempts; yet, carrying it on by resentment, and doing 
justice upon the oftenders, whatever advantage it had one 
way, had this disadvantage in the consequence ; viz., that it 
would ruin the voyage, for at least half the men were in the 
plot. 

Having thus conquered them by good usage, I thought 
my next work was to inquire into the mistakes which had 
been the foundation of all this : so, before I parted with the 
men who had returned to their duty, I told them, that as I 
had freely forgiven what was past, so 1 would keep my 
word, that I would never reproach them with it ; but that I 
thought it was necessary their judgments should be con- 
vinced how much they were imposed upon, as well as their 
tempers be reduced by my kindness to them. That I was of 
the opinion that they had been abused in the account given 
them of what I had designed to do, and of the reasons I had 
to give for doing it ; and I would desire them to let me 
know afterwards, whether they had been faithfully informed 
or not ; and whether in their own judgment, now when they 
were freed from the prepossessions they were under, they 
could object anything against it or no. 

This I did with respect to the other men whom I had 
made prisoners in the steerage, whom 1 had the same design 
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to be kind to as I had to these ; but upon whom I resolved 
to work this way, because, after all, I might have this work 
to do over again, if 1 should meet with any disappointment 
or miscarriage in the voyage ; or especially, it we should be 
put to any dilficulties or distresses in the pursuing it. 

In order to this I caused the voyage itself, and the reasons 
of it, the nature of the trade I was to carry on by it, the 
pursuit of it to the South Seas, and, in a word, everything 
just as we had argued and settled it in the great cabin, to be 
put into writing and read to them. 

The fellows, every one of them, declared they were fully 
satisfied in the voyage itself, and that my reasons for it 
were perfectly good; and that they had received a quite 
different account of it ; as that I would carry them into the 
island of the Moluccas, which was the most unhealthy part 
of the East Indies ; that I would go away to the south for 
new discoveries ; and that I would go away thence to the 
South Seas ; which was a voyage of such a length, that no 
ship could victual for ; that it was impossible to carry fresh 
water such a length ; and, in a word, that it was a voyage 
that would destroy us all. 

It was the chief mate and the midshipman who took them 
all down the scuttle, that brought me this account from them : 
so I made him take two of those penitent mutineers with 
him, and go to the men in the steei’age, whom he had made 
prisoners at first, and see whether their delusions were of 
the same kind, and what kind of temper they were in ; ac- 
cordingly, he went to them directly, for this was not a 
business that admitted giving them time to club and cabal 
together, and form other societies or combinations which 
might have consequences fatal to us still. 

When he came to them, he told them, the captain was 
willing to do all the justice possible to his men, and to use 
them, on all occasions, with equity and kindness ; that I had 
ordered him to inquire calmly what it was had moved them 
to these disorders, and what it was which they had been 
made to believe was doing, that they could enter into 
measures so destructive to themselves, and to those who had 
intrusted them all with the ship and cargo ; for that, in a 
voyage, every foremast-man, in his degree, is trusted with 
the safety of the whole ship. 

They answered it was the second mate; that they had 
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never shown themselves discontented, much less disorderly, 
in the ship ; that they had, on all occasions, done their duty 
through the whole voyage till now ; and that they had no 
ill design upon any one, much less had they any design to 
destroy the voyage, or injure the captain ; but that they 
were all told by the second mate, that the captain had im- 
posed upon them, by proposing a mad \ oyage to the south 
pole, that would be the death of them all, and that they 
were to lay aside the trading and cruising voyages which 
they came out upon, and were now to spend the whole 
voyage in new discoveries ; by which the men could propose 
nothing to themselves but hardships, and perhaps perishing 
with hunger and cold ; whereas, had they gone to the South 
Seas as was intended, they might all have been made ; and 
that the hazards, with that prospect, had some consolation in 
them ; Avhereas, in this project, there was nothing but cer- 
tain destruction. 

The mate delivered them a copy of the scheme I had pro- 
posed, the reasons of it, tlie trade 1 had designed, the return 
I was to make, and everything, as 1 ha\e already mentioned, 
and bade them take it and consider of* it. 

As I was justly i)ro\()ked to see how T had been abused 
and misrepresented to the men, so they were astonished 
when they read my scheme, and saw what mischiefs they 
had been led into, for they knew not what, and without any 
reason or just consideration: and, after they had debated 
things awhile among themselves, they desired the chief mate 
might come to them again, which he did ; then they told 
him, that as they had been thus grossly abused, and drawn 
into mischiefs which they never designed, by such plausible 
pretences, and by being told such a long story full of lies, and 
to carry on an infernal project of the second mate’s, they 
hoped their being so much imposed upon would a little ex- 
tenuate their fault ; that they were convinced the captain had 
proposed nothing but what was very rational, and a voyage 
that might be very profitable to the owners and to every in- 
dividual ; and they entirely threw themselves upon the cap- 
tain’s mercy, and humbly begged pardon ; that, if I pleased 
to forgive them, they would endeavour to merit such for- 
giveness by their future behaviour ; and that, in the mean 
time, they submitted to what punishment I pleased to lay 
upon them : and, particularly, that, as they had forfeited, by 
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their conspiracy, all the claims they had upon the ship, and 
might justly have been turned on shore at the first land they 
came to, tliey were willing to sign a discharge for all their 
wages due to them, which was now near eight months a 
man, and to be considered for the rest of the voyage as they 
deserved : that they would all take a solemn oath of fidelity 
to me to do their duty, to go wlierever I would carry them, 
and to behave with the greatest submission and diligence, in 
hopes to regain my favour by their future behaviour, and 
to show their gratitude for the pardon I should grant them. 

This was, indeed, just as I would have it, for I wanted 
nothing more than to have something offered, which I might 
give them back again ; for I ever thought, and have found it 
by experience, to be the best way ; and men were always se- 
cured in their duty by a generous kindness, better than by 
absolute dominion and severity: indeed, my opinion was 
justified in all the measures T took with these men ; for as I 
found they were sulficicntly luimhlcd, and that I had brought 
them low enough, I let them knoAV that it was not their 
punishment but their amendment I desired ; that I scorned 
to make a prey of them, and take that forfeiture they had 
offered, by putting the Wtngcs due to them for their labour in 
my pocket. I then sent them word I was very glad to hear 
that they were sensible how much tliey had been imposed 
upon ; that, as it was not ray design to offer anything to 
them which they or any honest men ought to refuse, so it 
was not ray desire to make any advantages of their follies 
but what might tend to bring them back to tbeir duty ; that, 
as I had no prospect that was inconsistent with their safety 
and interest, so I scorned to make an advantage of their sub- 
mission ; that as to their wages, though they had forfeited 
them by their mutiny, yet God forbid 1 should convert them 
to my own profit ; and since forgiving their offence was in 
my power, the crime being in one particular an offence 
against me, they should never be able to say I made a gain 
of their submission, and, like the Pope, should sell them my 
pardon ; that, upon their solemnly engaging to me never to 
offer the least disturbance of any kind in the ship for the 
future, but to do their duty faitlifuily and cheerfully, I would 
forget all that was passed ; only this I expected, that two of 
them, who were particularly guilty of threatening the life of 
Captain Merlotte, should bo punished as they deserved. 
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They could not deny but this was most just; and they did 
not so much as offer to intercede for those two ; but, when 
one of the two moved the rest to petition for them, they 
answered they could not do it, for they had received 
favour enough for themselves, and they could not desire any- 
thing of the captain for their sakes, for they had all deserved 
punishment as well as they. 

In a word, the two men were brought upon deck, and 
soundly wdiipped and pickled ; and they all proved veiy 
honest ever after : and these, as I said at first, were two-and- 
thirty in all. 

All this wdiilc Captain Merlotte with his Frenchmen were 
in arms, and had possession on the quarter-deck to the num- 
ber of twenty-three stout men ; 1 had possession of the main- 
deck w’ith eighteen men and the sixteen Dutchmen, and my 
chief mate wdth the midshipman, had possession of the cook- 
room and (luarter-dcck ; the Dutch captain, our supercargo, 
the surgeon, and the other captain, kept the great cabins 
■with a guard of hvelve musketeers without the door, and 
about eight more within, besides servants. Captain Mer- 
lottc’s man also had a guard of eight men in the roundhouse. 
I had now nothing to do but with my men who -were on 
shore ; and of these, six were no way culpable, being men 
not embarked in the design, but carried on shore by the chief 
mate, wdth a design to engage them with him ; so that, in- 
deed, they fell into a punishment bolore they fell into the 
crime, and what to do with these men was a nice point to 
manage. 

The first thing I did, was to dismiss my visitor, the Dutch 
captain, whom I had a great deal of reason to think myself 
exceedingly obliged to : and, first, I handsomely rewarded 
his men, to whom I gave four pieces of eight a man ; and 
having waited on the captain to the ship’s side, and seen him 
into his boat, I fired him tw’^enty-one guns at his going off ; 
for which he fired twenty* five when he came on board his 
ship. 

The same afternoon I sent my pinnace on board him for 
my drunken cockswain, and with the pinnace I sent the cap- 
tain three dozen bottles of English beer, and a quarter cask 
of Canary, which Avas the best present I had to make him ; 
and sent every one of his other seamen a piece of eight per 
man ; and, indeed, the assistance 1 had from the ship deserved 
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it ; and to the mate, who acted so bravely with my men on 
shore, I sent fifty pieces of eiglit. 

The next day I went on shore to pay my respects to the 
governor, when I had all the prisoners delivered up to me. 
Six men I caused to be immediately set at liberty, as having 
been innocent, and brouglit all the rest on board, tied hand 
and foot, as prisoners, and continued them so, a great while 
afterward, as the reader will find. As for the second mate, I 
tried him formally by a council of war, as I was empowered 
by my commission to do, and sentenced him to be hanged at 
the yard-arm : and though I suspended the execution from 
day to day, yet I kept him in expectation of the halter every 
hour ; which, to some, would have been as grievous as the 
hanging itself. 

Thus we conquered this desperate mutiny, all principally 
proceeding from suffering the private disputes among our- 
selves, which ouglit to have been the arcana of the whole 
voyage, and kept as secret as death itself could have kept it, 
1 mean so as not to come among the seamen afore the mast. 

We lay here twelve days, during which time we took in 
fresh water as much as we had casks for, and were able to 
stow. On the 13th day of August, we weighed and stood 
away to the cast, designing to make no land any more till we 
came to Java Head, and the Straits of Sunda, for that way we 
intended to sail ; but the wind sprung up at E. and E. S. E., 
and blew so fresh, that we were obliged, after two days* beat- 
ing against it, to bear .away afore it, and run back to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

While we were here, there came in two Dutch East India- 
men more, homeward-bound, to whom had happened a very 
odd accident. 

They had been attacked by a large ship of forty-four guns, 
and a stout sloop of eight guns ; the Dutch ships resolving to 
assist one another, stood up to the Frenchman, (for such it 
seems he w.as,) .and fought him very w.armly. The engage- 
ment lasted six or seven hours ; in which the privateer had 
killed them some men ; but in the heat of the fight, the sloop 
received a shot, which brought her mainmast by the board ; 
and this caused the captain of the frigate to sheer off, fearing 
his sloop would be taken ; but the sloop’s men took care of 
themselves, for, hauling o little out of the fight, they got into 
their own boats, and a boat which the frigate sent to their 
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help, and abandoned the sloop ; which the Dutchmen per- 
ceiving, they manned out their boats, and sent and took the 
sloop with all that was in her, and brought her away with 
them. 

The Dutchmen came into the road at the Cape with this 
prize while our ship was there the second time ; and we saw 
them bringing the sloop in tow, liaving no mast standing, but 
a little pole-mast set up fo^’ the present, and her mizen, which 
was also disabled, and of little use to her. 

1 no sooner saw her, but it came into my thoughts, that, if 
she was anything of a sea-boat, she would do our business to 
a tittle ; and, as we had always resolved to get another ship, 
but had been disappointed, this would answer our end exactly ; 
accordingly I went with my chief mate, in oiir shallop, on 
board my old ac(piaintanee the Dutch captain, and inquiring 
there, was informed that it was a prize taken, and that in all 
probability the captain that took her would be glad to part 
with her ; and the caj)tain promised me to go on board the 
ship that brought her in, and inquire about it, and let me 
know. 

Accordingly, the next morning the captain sent me word 
I might have her ; that she carried eight guns, had good 
store of provisions on board, with ammunition suiriciont, and 
I might have her and all that was in her lor twelve hundred 
pieces of eight. In a word, I sent my chief mate back with 
the same messenger and the money, giving liim commission 
to pay for her, and take possession of her, if he liked her ; 
and the Dutcdi captain, my friend, h nt him twelve men to 
bring her off to us, which they did the same day. 

I was a little put to it for a mast for her, having not any- 
thing on board we could spare that was fit for a main-mast ; 
but resolving at last to mast her not as a sloop, but as a 
brigantine, we made shift with what pi(*ces we had, and a 
spare foretop-mast, which one of the Dutch ships helped me 
to ; so wo fitted her up very handsomely, made her carry 
twelve guns, and put sixty men on board. One of the best 
things we found on board her, were casks, which we greatly 
wanted, esiiecially for barrelling up beef and other provisions, 
which we found very dilHcult ; but our cooper eked them out 
with making some new ones out of her old ones. 

After staying hero sixteen days more, we sailed again. 
Indeed, I thought once we should never have gone away at 
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all ; for it is certain above half the men in the ship had been 
made uneasy, and there remained still some misunderstanding 
of my design, and a supposition of all the frightful things the 
second mate had put in their heads ; and, by his means, the 
boatswain and gunner. 

As these three had the principal management of the con- 
spiracy, and that I had pardoned all the rest, I had some 
thoughts of making an example of these ; I took care to let 
them know it, too, in a manner that they had no room to 
think it was in jest, but 1 intended to have them all three 
hanged; and I kept them above three weeks in suspense 
about it : however, as 1 had no intention to put them to 
death, I thought it was a piece of cruelty, something worse 
than death, to keep them continually in expectation of it, and 
in a })lace too where they had but little more than room to 
breathe. 

So, having been seventeen days gone from the Cape, I re- 
solved to relieve them a little, and yet at the same time remove 
them out of the way of doing me any capital injury, if they 
should have any such design still in their heads. For this 
purpose, 1 caused them to be removed out of the ship into 
brigantine, and there 1 permitted them to have a little more 
liberty than they had on board the great ship ; and where 
two of them entered into another conspiracy, as wild and 
foolish as ever I heard of, or as, perhaps, was ever heard of 
by any other ; but of this I shall say more in its place. 

We were now to sail in company, and wo went away from 
the Capo, the 3rd of September, 1714. We found the bri- 
gantine was an excellent sea-boat, and could bear the weather 
to a miracle, and no bad sailer ; she kept pace with us on all 
occasions, and in a storm we had at S. S. E., some days after, 
she shifted as well as we did in the great ship, which made 
us all well pleased with her. 

This storm drove us away to the northward ; and I once 
thought wc should have been driven back to the Cape again ; 
which, if it had happened, I believe we should never have 
gone on with the voyage ; for the men began to murmur 
again, and say we were i)cwitched ; that we were beaten off 
first from the south of America, that we could never get 
round there, and now driven back from the south of Africa ; 
so that, in short, it looked as if fate had determined this 
voyage to be pursued no farther. The wind continued, and 
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blew exceeding bard : and, in short, we were driven so fur to 
the north, that we made the south point of the island of 
Madagascar. 

My pilot knew it to he Madagascar as soon as he had a 
clear view of the land ; and, having beaten so long against 
the sea to no purpose, and being in want of many tilings, we 
resolved to put in ; and accordingly made for Port St. Au- 
gustine, on the west side of the island, where we came to an 
anchor in eleven fathom water, and a very good road. 

I could not be without a great many anxious thoughts 
upon our coming into this island ; for I knew very well that 
there was a gang of desperate rogues here, especially on the 
northern coast, who had been famous for their piracies ; and 
I did not know but that they might be cither strong 
enough as pirates to take us, or rogues enough to entice a 
great many of my men to run away ; so I resolved neither 
to come near enough the shore to be surprised, nor to suffer 
any of my men to go on shore, such excepted as I could be 
very secure of. 

But I was soon informed by a Dutchman, who came off to 
me with some of the natives in a kind of canvass boat, that 
there were no Europeans there but himself, and the pirates 
were on the north part of the island ; that they had no ship 
with them of any force, and that they would be glad to be 
fetched off by any Christian ship ; that they were not above 
two hundred in number, their chief leaders, with the only 
ships of force they had, being out a cruising on the coast of 
Arabia, and the Gulf of Persia. 

After this, I went on shore myself with Captain Mcrlotte, 
and some of the men whom I could trust ; and we found it 
true as the Dutchman had related. The Dutchman g.ave us 
a long history of his adventures, and how he came to be left 
there by a ship he came in from Europe, which, he running 
up into the country for sport with three more of his comrades, 
went away without them, and left them among the natives, 
who, however, used them extremely well ; and that now he 
served them for an interpreter and a broker, to bargain for 
them with the European ships for provisions. Accordingly, 
he engaged to bring us what provisions we pleased, and pro- 
posed such trinkets in return as he knew the natives de- 
sired, and as were of value little enough to us ; but he de- 
sired a consideration for himself in money, which, though it 
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was of no use to him there, he said it might be hereafter ; 
and, as his demand was but twenty pieces of eight, we thought 
he \ery well deserved them. 

Here wc bought a great quantity of beef, which, having 
no casks to spare, we salted, and then cured it in the sun, by 
the Dutchman’s direction, and it proved of excellent use to 
us through the whole voyage ; for we kept some of it till we 
came to England, but it was then so hard, that a good 
hatchet would hardly cut it. 

AVhile wo lay here, it came into my thoughts, that now 
was a good time to execute justice upon my prisoners ; so I 
called up the officers to a kind of council of war, and pro- 
posed it to them in general terms, not letting them know my 
mind as to the manner of it. They all agreed it was 
necessary, and the second mate, boatswain, and gunner, had 
so much intelligence of it from the men, that they prop.ared 
for death as much as if I had signed a dead- warrant for their 
execution, and that they were to be hanged at the yard-arm. 

But, in the midst of those josolves, 1 told the council of 
officers, my design was to the north part of the island, where 
a gang of pirates wore said to be settled, and that I was per- 
suaded I might get a good ship among them, and as many 
men as we desired, for that I was satisfied the greatest part of 
them were so wearied of their present situation, that they 
would be glad of an opportunity to come away, and es- 
pecially such as had, cither by force, or rash, hasty resolu- 
tions, been, as it were, surprised into that sort of life ; that I 
had been informed they were very far from being in such 
a formidable posture as they had been represented to us in 
Europe, or anything near so numerous ; but that, on the 
contrary, we should find them poor, divided, in distress, and 
willing to get away upon any terms they could. 

Some of the officers of the ship differed from me in my 
opinion. They had received such ideas of the figure those 
people made in Madagascar, from the common report in 
England, that they had no notion of them, but as of a little 
commonwealth of robbers ; that they were immensely rich ; 
that Captain Avery was king of the Island ; that they were 
eight thousand men ; that they had a good squadron of stout 
ships, and that they were able to resist a wlrole fleet of men 
of war; having a harbour so well fortified at the entrance 
into it, that there was no coming at them without a good 
army for land-service, to assist in the enterprise. 
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I convinced them how impossible this was to be true, and 
told them all the discourse 1 had with the Dutchman, at the 
place where I now was, who had received a full account of 
the particulars from several of them who had come down to 
St. Augustine’s in little boats in order to make their escape 
from their comrades, and to get passage for Europe ; that he 
had always assisted, and got them off, whenever Jiny ship 
touched at that port ; and that they all agreed in their relation 
ot their state and condition, which was indeed miserable 
enough, saving that they wanted not for victuals. 

In a word, 1 soon brought them to enter into the reason 
of it, and to be of my opinion ; and, accordingly, I ordered 
to get ready, and in three days’ time weighed anchor, and stood 
away for the north of the island, taking care not to commu- 
nicate our debates and resolves to the men before the mast, 
as had been done before, we having had enough of that 
already. 

While we were thus coasting the island to the north, and 
in the channel or sea beUyecn the island and the main 
of Africa, it came into my thoughts, that I might now make 
use of my traitors to my advantage and their own too, and 
that I might, if they were honest, gain my end, and get a 
full intelligence of the people I had my eye upon ; and, if 
they were still traitors, they would desert and go over to the 
pirates, and I should be well rid of them, without the neces- 
sity of bringing tliem to the yard-arm ; for I was very uneasy 
in my mind about hanging them, nor could 1 ever have been 
brought to do it, I believe, whatever risk I had run from 
their mutinous disposition. 

I was now got in the latitude of fifteen degrees and a half 
south of the line, and began to think of standing in for the 
shore ; when 1 ordered the second mate, who lay in irons in 
the brigantine, to be brought on board the great sliip, and to 
be called up into the great cabin. He came in great concern, 
though he was of himself a very bold and resolute fellow, 
yet, as he made no doubt that he was sent for to execution, 
he appeared thoroughly softened, and quite another man than 
he was before. 

When he was brought in, I caused him to be set down in 
a nook of the cabin where he could not stir to offer any 
violence to me, had he been so inclined, two large chests 
being just before him ; and I ordered all my people to with- 
draw, except Captain Merlotte and the supercargo ; and 
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then, turning myself to the criminal, I told him, as he knew 
his circumstances, I need not repeat them, and the fact for 
which he was brought into that condition ; that I had hither- 
to, from time to time, delayed his execution, contrary to the 
opinion of the rest of the chief officers, who in full council 
had unanimously condemned him ; that a sudden tliought 
had come into my mind, which, if he knew how to merit 
mercy, and to retrieve his circumstances by his future fidelity, 
miglit once again put it into his power, not only to save his 
life, but to be trusted in the ship again, if he inclined to 
be honest ; that, however, if he had no inclination to merit by 
his service, 1 would put it to his choice, either to undertake 
with courage and fidelity what I had to propose to him, in 
which case he might expect to be very w’ell treated, or, if 
not, I would pardon him as to the death he had reason to 
expect, and he wnth his two fellow-criminals should be set 
on shore to go whither they pleased. 

He waited, without offering to speak a word, till I made a 
full stop, and then asked me if I gave him leave to answer. 

I told him he might say whatever he thought proper. 

Then he asked if I gave him leave to speak freely, and 
would not take offence at vvhat he might say ? I replied, he 
should si)eak as freely as if he had never oflended ; and that, 
as I had given him his life, 1 now would give him my word, 
nothing ho could say should revoke the grant ; and that he 
should not only go freely on shore, (for 1 expected by his 
words that he had made that choice) but I vvould give him 
the lives of his two fellow-prisoners; and vvoiild give them 
arms and ammunition, and anything else that was reasonable 
for them to ask, or necessary to their subsisting on shore in 
such a country. 

lie told me then, that had it been any other part of the 
world than at Madagascar, he would readily have chosen to 
have gone on shore ; nay, though the place had been really 
desolate and uninhabited ; that he did not object because my 
offer was not very generous and kind, and that it would be 
always with regret that he should look back upon the 
mercy he should have received, and how ill he had deserved 
it at my hands. 

But that as it was at this place that I mentioned setting 
him at liberty, he told me, that though ho had been mutinous 
and disorderly, for which he had acknowledged he had 
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deserved to die, yet he hoped I could not think so ill of him 
as to believe he could turn pirate ; and begged that, rather 
than entertain such hard thoughts of him, I would execute the 
worst part of the sentence, and send him out of the world a 
penitent and an honest man, which he should esteem far better 
than to give him his life in a condition in which he could 
preserve it upon no other terms than those of being the 
worst of villains. He added, that if there was anything he 
could do to deserve so much mercy as I intended him, he 
begged me that I would give him room to behave himself as 
became him, and he would leave it wholly to me to use 
him as he should dcsejve, even to the recalling the pardon 
that I had granted him. 

1 was extremely satisfied with what he said, and more 
particularly with the manner of his speaking it; I told him 
I was glad to sec that he had a principle of so much honesty 
at the bottom of a part so unhappy as he had acted ; and 
I would be very far from prompting him to turn pirate, and 
much more from forcing him to do so, and that I would, 
according to his desire, put an opportunity into his hands to 
show himself a new man, and, by his fidelity, to wdpe out all 
that was past. And then, without any more ceremony, I 
told him my wdiole design, which wms, to send him, and four 
or live more men with liiin, on shore among the pirates as 
spies, to see what condition they w'cre in, and to see wdiether 
there Avere any apprehensions of \iolence from them, or 
whether they Avcrc in the mean circumstances that I had reason 
to believe they were in ; and, lastly, whether they had any ship 
or vessel which might be bought of them, and whether men 
might be had to increase our company ; that is to say, such 
men as, being penitent for their rogueries and tired with 
their miseries, would be glad of the opportunity of turning 
honest men before they were brought to it by distress and the 
gallows. 

He embraced the offer with the greatest readiness, and 
gave me all the assurances that 1 could desire of his fidelity. 
I tlien asked him wliether he thouglit his two fellow-prisoners 
might be trusted upon the same conditions. 

In reply, he asked me if I would take it for a piece of sin- 
cerity, if, after a trial, he should tell me his mind, and would 
not be displeased if he declined speaking his thoughts till he 
had talked with them. 
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I told him he should be at liberty to give his farther answer 
after he had proposed it to them ; but I insisted upon 
his opinion first, because it was only his opinion that I asked 
now ; whereas, if he reported it to them, then he had no 
more to do but to report their answer. 

He then asked me if I would please to grant him one thing, 
that, whatever his opinion should be, what he should say 
should be no prejudice to them in their present condition. 

I told him it was a reasonable caution in him, and I would 
assure him that, whatever he said should not do them any 
prejudice ; and, to convince him of it, I gave him my word 
that I would not put them to death on any account whatso- 
ever, merely for his sake. 

He bowed, and thanked me very heartily for that grant, 
which, he said, obliged him to be the plainer with me on that 
head ; and as, he said, he w^ould not deceive me in anything 
whatever, so he would not in this, especially ; and therefore 
told me it was his opinion, they would not serve me faithfully ; 
and he referred me to the experience I should find of it ; and 
added, that he would be so just to me in the beginning, as 
that, while he begged to be merciful to them, yet for my own 
sake he would also beg me not to trust them. 

I took the liint, and said no more at that time, but ordered 
his irons to 1 e taken oflT, with direction for him to have leave 
to go to his former cabin, and to have his chests and things 
restored to him ; so that he was at full liberty in the ship, 
though not in any office, or appointed to any particular busi- 
ness. 

A day or two after this we made land, which appeared to 
be the north-west part of the island, in the latitude of 13® 
80' ; and now I thought it was time to put our design into 
execution ; for I knew very well that it could not be a great 
way from this part of the island where the pirates were to be 
heard of; so I ordered the boat on shore, with about sixteen 
men, to make discoveries, and with them my new-restored 
man. 

I gave him no instruction for anything extraordinary at 
this time, our work now being only to find out where they 
were. The boat came on board again at night, (for we had 
now stood in within two leagues of the shore) and brought 
us an account, that there were no English or Europeans 
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on that part of the island, but that they were to he heard of 
a great way farther ; so we stood away to the north all the 
night, and tlie next day, the wind being fair and the sea 
smooth, and by our reckoning we went in that time about 
forty leagues. 

The next evening, the same company went on shore again, 
and were shown by some of the natives where the pirates 
inhabited ; which, in short, was about live or six and twenty 
miles farther north still, in a ri\er very commodious lor 
shipping, where they had live or six European-built ships, 
and two or three sloops, but they were all laid up, except 
two sloops, with which they cruised sometimes a great dis- 
tance off to the north, as far as the Arabian Gulf. The mate 
returned with this intelligence the same night ; and by his 
direction we stood in as close under the shore as we could 
conveniently, about six leagues farther north ; here we found 
a very good road under a little cape, which kept us peri'ectly 
undiscovered ; and in the morning, before day, my man went 
on shore again with the boat, and keeping only lour men with 
him, sent the boat on board again, agreeing on a signal for 
us to send the boat for him again when he should return. 

There was a pretty high ledge of hills to the north of the 
place where he landed, and w hich, running west, made the 
little cape, under the lee of which our ship rode at anchor. 

As soon as he came to the top of those hills, he plainly 
discovered the creek or liarbour wliere the pirates’ ships lay, 
and where they had formed their encampment on the sliore. 
Our men took jiroper observations of the situation of the 
place they were in, upon the hill, that they might not fail to 
find their way back again, though it were in the night ; and 
that, by agreeing in tlie account they should give of them- 
selves, they might be all found in the same tale, They boldly 
went down the hill, and came to the edge of the creek, the 
pirates’ camp being on the other shore. 

Here they fired a gun, to raise a kind of alarm among 
them, and then, hanging out a white cloth on the top of a 
pole, a signal of peace, they hailed them in English, and 
asked them if they would send a boat and fetch them over. 

The pirates were surprised at the noise of the piece, and 
came running to the shore with all speed ; but they were 
much more surprised when they heard themselves hailed in 
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English. Upon the whole, they immediately sent a boat to 
fetch them over, and received them with a great deal of kind- 
ness. 

Our men pretended to be overjoyed at finding them there, 
told them a long story, that they came on shore on the west 
side of the island, where, not far off, there were two English 
ships ; but that the natives quarrelling with their men, upon 
some rudeness offered to their women, and they being sepa- 
rated from their fellows, were obliged to fly ; that the natives 
had surrounded the rest, and, they believed, had killed them 
all ; that they wandered up to the top of tlie hill, intending 
to make signals to their ship, to send them some help, when, 
seeing some ships, and believing some Europeans were there, 
they came down to take some shelter, and begged of them a 
boat to carry them round the cape to their comrades, unless 
they would give them leave to stay with them, and do as 
they did, wliich they were very willing to do. 

This was all a made story ; but, however, the talc told so 
well, that they believed it thoroughly, and received our men 
very kindly, led them up to their camp, and gave them some 
victuals. 

Our men observed they had provisions enough, and very 
good, as well beef as mutton, that is to say, of goats’ flesh, 
which was excellent ; also pork and veal ; and they were toler- 
able good cooks too ; for they found they had built several 
furnaces and boilers, which they had taken out of their ships, 
and dressed a great quantity of meat at a time ; but, observ- 
ing they had no liquor, the mate pulled a large bottle of 
good cordial water out of his pocket, and gave it about as 
far as it would go, and so did two others of the men, which 
their new landlords took very kindly. 

They spent good part of the first day in looking about 
them, seeing the manner of the pirates’ living there, and 
their strength, and soon perceived that they were indeed in 
but a sorry condition every way, except that they had live 
cattle and flesh meat sufficient. They had a good platform 
of guns indeed, and a covered pallisadoe round where they 
lodged their ammunition : but as for fortifications to the land- 
ward, they had none, except a double pallisadoe round their 
camp, and a sort of a bank thrown up within to fire from, 
and stand covered from the enemies’ lances, which was all 
•they had to fear from the natives* They had no bread but 
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what they made of rice, and the store they had of that was 
^ ery small : they told our men, indeed, that they had two 
.ships abroad, which they expected back every day, with a 
([uantity of rice, and what else they could get, especially 
some arrack, which they were to trade for with the Arabian 
merchants, or take it by force, which should lirst offer. 

Our men pretended to like their way of living mighty well 
and talked of staying with them, if they would let them ; 
and thus they passed their lirst day of meeting. 

Our men had two tents or huts given them to lodge in, 
and hammocks hung in the huts very agreeably, being such, I 
.suppose, as ])elongcd to .some of their company who were dead, 
or were out upon adventure ; here they slept very securely, 
and in the morning walked about, as strangers might be suf- 
fered to do, to look about them. But my new manager’s eye 
was chiefly here upon two things : first, to see if they had 
any &hipj)ing for our purpo.se ; and, secondly, to see if he 
could pitch upon one man, more likely than the rest, to enter 
into some confidence with ; and it was not long before be 
found an opportunity for both. The manner was thus ; 

lie was walking by him.self, havingordered his other men 
to straggle away, two and two, this way and tliat, as if they 
had not minded him, though always to keep him in siglit ; I 
say, he walked by him.self towards that part of the creek 
where, as was said, three of their largest ships lay by the 
walls, and when he came to the shore right against them, he 
stood still, looking at them \ery earnestly. 

While he was here, he observed a boat put off from one of 
them, with four oars and one sitter only, whom they set on 
shore just by him, and then put off again ; the person whom 
they set on shore, was, it seems, one who had been with our 
men the evening before, but, having some particular oflice on 
board one of those ships, lay on board every night with 
about ten or twelve men, just to watch and guard the ship, 
and so came on shore in the morning, as is usual in men-of- 
>var laid up. 

As soon as ho saw our man he knew him, and spoke very 
familiarly to him ; and seeing lie was looking so earnestly at 
the ship, he asked him if he would go on board ; our man 
faintly declined it, as on purpose to bo asked again, and 
upon just as much farther pressing as was sufficient to satisfy 
him that the gunner (for that was his office) was in earnest, 
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he yielded ; so the gunner called back tlie boat, and they 
went on board. 

Our man viewed the ship veiy particularly, and pretended 
to like everything he saw ; but, after some conversation, 
asked him this home qucbtion, namely. Why they did not go 
to sea, and seek purchase, having so many good ships at 
their command ? 

lie shook his head, and told him very frankly, that they 
were in no condition to undertake anything, for that they 
were a crew of unresoh cd, divided rogues ; that they were 
never two days of a mind ; that they had nobody to com- 
mand, and therefore nobody to obey; that several tilings 
had been offered, but nothing concluded ; that, in short, 
they thought of nothing but of shifting every one for himself 
as well as he could. 

IVIy mate replied, he thought it had been quite otherwise, 
and that made him tell them the night before that he had an 
iiudination to stay with them. 

. I heard you say so, said the gunner, and it made me 
smile ; I thought in myself that you would be of another 
mind when ye knew us a little better ; for, in a word, said 
he, if our people should agree to lend you a boat 1o go back 
to your ship, they would fall together by the cars about who 
should go with you, lor not a man of them that wont with 
you would ever come back again hither, if your captain 
would take them on board, tiiough the terms were, to be 
hanged when they came to England. 

My mate knew that this was my opinion before ; but he 
was really of another mind himself, till he saw things and 
till he talked with the gunner, and this i)ut new thoughts in 
his head ; so he entertained the gunner with a scheme of his 
own, and told him, if it was so as he related it, and that he 
had really a mind to come off from the gang, he believed 
that he could put him in a way how to do it to his advantage, 
and to take a set of his people with him, if he could pick out 
some of them that might be depended upon. 

The gunner replied, I can pick out a set of very brave 
fellows, good seamen, and most of them such as, having been 
forced into the pirates’ ships, were dragged into that wicked 
life they had lived, not only against their consciences, but by 
a mere necessity to save their lives, and that they would be 
glad at any price to go off. 
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The mate then asked him, Pray, gunner, how many such 
men can you answer for? 

Why, says he, after a short pause, I am sure 1 can answer 
for above a hundred. 

Upon this my mate told him the circumstances we were 
in, the voyage we were upon ; that we were a letter of mart 
ship of such a force, but that we were over- manned and 
double-stored, in hopes of getting a good ship upon our 
cruise to man out of the other; that we had been disap- 
pointed, and had only got the sloop or brigantine which 
we bought at the Cape ; that, if he could persuade the men 
to sell us one of their ships, we would pay them for it in 
ready money, and perhaps entertain a hundred of their men 
into the bargain. 

The gunner told him he would propose it to them ; and 
added, in positive terms, tliat he knew it would be readily 
accepted, and that he should take wliicli of the three ships I 
pleased. 

'riie mate then desired that he would lend him his shallop 
to go on board our ship, to acquaint me with it, and bring 
back sufheient orders to treat. 

He told him, he would not only do that, but, before I 
could be ready to go, he would propose it to the chief men 
that he had Ins eye upon, and would have their consent, 
and that then he would go along with him on board to make 
a bargain. 

This was as well as our mate could expect ; and the gunner 
had either so much authority among them, or the men were 
so forward to shift their station in the world, that the gunner 
came again to our mate in less than two hours, with an order, 
signed by about sixteen of their officers, empowering him to 
sell us the ship which the gunner was on board of, and to 
allot so many guns, and such a proportion of ammunition to 
her, as was sufficient, and to give the work of all their car- 
penters for so many days as were necessary to repair her, 
calk, and grave her, and put her in condition to go to sea. 

She was a Spanish-built ship ; where they had her the 
gunner said he did not know ; but she was a very strong, 
tight ship, and a pretty good sailer. 

• We made her carry two-and-thirty guns, though she had 
not been used to carry above twenty-four. 

The gunner being thus empowered to treat with my matej 
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came away in their shallop, and brought the said gunner and 
two more of their officers with him, and eight seamen. The 
gunner and I soon made a bargain for the ship, which I 
bought for five thousand pieces of eight, most of it in English 
goods such as they wanted ; for they were many of them 
almost naked of clothes, and, as for other things, they had 
scarce a pair of stockings or shoes among them. 

When our bargain was made, and the mate had related all 
the particulars of the conference he had had with the gunner, 
we came to talk of the people who were to go with us ; the 
gunner told us that we might indeed have good reason to 
suspect a gang of men who had made themselves infamous 
all over the world by so many piracies and wicked actions ; 
but, if I would put so much confidence in him, he would 
assure me, that, as he should have the power in his hands to 
pick and choose his men, so he would answer body for body 
for the fidelity of all the men he should choose ; and that 
most, if not all of them, would be such as had been taken by 
force out of other ships, or wheedled away when they were 
drunk ; and he added, there never was a ship load of such 
penitents went to sea together as he would bring us. 

When he said this, he began to entreat me that I would 
please to give him the same post which he held in the ship, 
viz., of gunner, which I promised him ; and then he desired I 
would permit him to speak with me in private ; I was not at 
first very free to it, but he having consented to let the mate 
and Captain Merlotte be present, I yielded. 

When all the rest were withdrawn, he told me, that having 
been five years in the pirates’ service, as he might call it, 
and being obliged to do as they did, I might be sure he had 
some small share in the purchase ; and however he had 
come into it against his will, yet, as he had been obliged to 
go with them, he had made some advantage ; and that, being 
resolved to leave them, he had a good while ago packed up 
some of the best of what he had got, to make his escape, and 
begged I would let him deposit it with me as a security for 
his fidelity. 

Upon this he ordered a chest to be taken out of the shallop, 
and brought into my great cabin ; u ad, besides this, gave me 
out of his pocket, a bag, sealed ufi, the contents of which I 
shall speak of hereafter. 

The shallop returned the next day, and I sent back the 
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mate with my long-boat and twenty-four men, to go and 
take possession of the ship ; and appointed my carpenter to 
go and see to the repairs that were necessary to be done to 
her : and some days after, 1 sent Captain JMerlotte with the 
supercargo, in our sloop, to go and secure the possession, and 
to cover th.o retreat of any of the men who might have a 
mind to come away, and might be opposed by the rest ; and 
this was done at the request of the gunner who foresaw there 
might be some debate about it. 

They spent six weeks and some odd days in fitting out 
this ship, occasioned by the want of a convenient place to 
lay her on shore in, whic-h they were obliged to make with a 
great deal of labour ; however, she was at last completely 
fitted up. 

When she was equipped, they laid in a good store of pro- 
visions, though not so well cured as to last a great while. 
One of the best things we got a recruit of here was casks, 
which, as said before, we greatly wanted, and which their 
coopers assisted us to trim, season, and fit up. 

As to bread, we had no help from them ; for they had 
none but what they made of rice, and they had not sufficient 
store of that. 

But we had more to do yet : for, when the ship was fitted 
up, and our men had the possession of her, they were sur- 
prised one morning, on a sudden, with a most horrible tumult 
among the pirates : and had not our brigantine been at hand 
to secure the possession, I believe they had taken the ship 
from our men again, and perhaps have come down with her 
and their two sloops, and have attacked us. The case was 
this : 

The gunner, who was a punctual fellow to his word, re- 
solved that none of the men should go in the ship but such 
as he had singled out ; and they were such as were generally 
taken out of merchant ships by force : but when he came to 
talk to the men of who should go, and who should stay, truly 
they would all go, to a man, there was not a man of them 
would stay behind ; and, in a word, they fell out about it to 
that degree that they came to blows, and the gunner was 
forced to fly for it, with about twenty-two men that stood to 
him, and six or seven were wounded in the fray, whereof 
two died. 

The gunner being thus driven to his shifts, made down to 
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the shore to his boat, but the rogues were too nimble for him, 
and had got to his boat before him, and prepared to man her 
and two more, to go on board and secure tlie ship. 

In this distress, the gunner, who had taken sanctuary in 
the woods at about a mile distance, but unhappily above the 
camp, so that the platform of guns was between him and the 
ship, had no remedy but to send one of his men, who swam 
very well, to take a compass round bcliind the pirates’ camp 
and come to the water-side below the camp and platform, so 
to take the water and swim on board the ship, which lay 
near a league below their said camp, and give our men notice 
of what had happened ; to warn them to sutler none of their 
men to come on board, unless the gunner was with tlieni ; 
and if possible, to send a boat on shore to fetch otf the gunner 
and his men, who were following by the same way, and 
would be at the same place, and make a signal to them to 
come for him. 

Our men had scarce received this notice, when they saw a 
boat full of men put otf from the platform, and row down 
under shore towards them : but as they resolved not to suffer 
them to come on board, they called to them by a speaking- 
trumpet, and told them they might go back again, for they 
should not come on board, nor any other boat, unless the 
gunner was on board. 

They rowed on for all that, when our men called to them 
again, and told them, if they offered to put off, in order to 
come on board, or, in short, to row down shore any farther 
than a little point which our men named, and which was 
just ahead of them, they would lire at them. They rowed 
on for all this, and even till they were past the point ; which 
our men seeing, they immediately let fly a shot, but fired a 
little ahead of them, so as not to hit the boat, and this brought 
them to a stop ; so they lay upon their oars awhile, as if 
they were considering what to do, when our men perceived 
two boats more come off from the platform, likewise full of 
men, and rowing after the first. 

Upon this, they called again to the first boat with their 
speaking-trumpet, and told them, if they did not all go im- 
mediately on shore, they would sink the boat. They had 
no remedy, seeing our men resolved, and that they lay open 
to the shot of the ship 5 so they went on shore accordingly, 
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and then our men fired at the empty boat, till they split her 
in pieces, and made her useless to them. 

Upon this firing, our brigantine, which lay about two 
leagues off in the mouth of a little creek, on the south of 
that river, weighed immediately, and stood away to the 
opening of the road where the ship lay ; and the tide of flood 
being still running in, they drove up towards the ship, for 
her assistance, and came to an anchor about a cable's length 
ahead of her, but within pistol-shot of the shore ; at the same 
time sending two-and-thirty of her men on board the great 
ship, to reinforce the men on board, who were but sixteen in 
number. 

Just at this time, the gunner and his twenty-one men, 
who heard the firing, and had quickened their pace, though 
they had a great compass to fetch through woods and untrod 
paths, and some luggage to carry too, were come to the shore, 
and made the signal, which our men in the ship observing, 
gave notice to the officer of the brigantine to fetch them on 
board, which he did very safely. By the way, as the officer 
afterwards told us, most of their luggage consisted in money, 
with which, it seems, every man of them was very well fur- 
nished, having shared their wealth at their first coming on 
shore : as for clothes, they had very few, and those all in 
rags ; and as for linen, they had scarce a shirt among them 
all, or linen enough to have made a white flag for a truce, if 
they had occasion for it : in short, a crew so rich and so 
ragged, were hardly ever seen before. 

The ship was now pretty well manned : for the brigantine 
carried the gunner and his twenty-one men on board her ; 
and the tide by this time being spent, she immediately un- 
moored, and loosed her topsails, which, as it happened, had 
been bent to the yards two days before ; so with the first of 
the ebb she weighed, and fell down about a league farther, 
by which she was quite out of reach of the platform, and rid 
in the open sea ; and the brigantine did the same. 

But by this means, they missed the occasion of the rest of 
the gunner’s men, who, having got together to the number of 
between seventy and eighty, had followed him, and come 
down to the shore, and made the signals, but were not un- 
derstood by our ship, which put the poor men to great diffi- 
culties ; for they had broken away from the rest by force, 
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and had been pursued half a mile by the whole body, par- 
ticularly at the entrance into a very thick woody place, and 
were so hard put to it, that they were obliged to make a 
desperate stand, and lire at their old friends, which had ex- 
asperated them to the last degree. But, as the case of these 
men was desperate, they took an effectual method for 
their own security, of which I shall give a farther account 
presently. 

The general body of the pirates were now up in arms, 
and the new ship was, as it were, in open war with them, or 
at least they had declared war against her ; but as they had 
been disappointed in their attempt to force her, and found 
tliey were not strong enough at sea to attack her, they sent a 
flag of truce on board. Our men admitted them to come to 
the ship’s side ; but as my mate, who now had the command, 
knew them to be a gang of desperate rogues, that would 
attempt anything, though ever so rash, he ordered that none 
of them should come on board the ship, except the officer 
and two more, who gave an account that they were sent to 
treat with us ; so we called them the ambassadors. 

When they came on board, they expostulated very warmly 
with my new agent, the second mate, that our men came in 
the posture of friends, and of friends too in distress, and had 
received favours from them, but had abused the kindness 
which had been shown them ; that they had bought a ship of 
them, and had had leave and assistance to lit her up and 
furnish her; but had not paid for her, or paid for what 
assistance and what provisions had been given to them: 
and that now, to complete all, their men had been par- 
tially and unfairly treated; and when a certain number 
of men had been granted us, an inferior fellow, a gunner, 
was set to call such and such men out, just whom he 
jpleased, to go with us ; whereas the whole body ought to 
have had the appointing whom they would or would not give 
leave to, to go in the ship : that, when they came in a peace- 
able manner to have demanded justice, and to have treated 
amicably of these things, our men had denied them admit- 
tance, had committed hostilities against them, had fired at 
their men, and staved their boat, and had afterward received 
their deserters on board, all contrary to the rules of friend- 
ship. And in all these cases they demanded satisfaction. 

Our new commander was a ready man enough, and he 
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answered all their complaints with a great deal of gravity 
and calmness. lie told them, that it was true we came to 
them as friends, and had received friendly usage from them, 
which we had not in the least dishonoured; but that as 
friends in distress, we had never pretended to be, and really 
were not ; for that we were neither in danger of anything, 
or in want of anything ; that as to provisions, we were 
strong enough if need were, to procure ourselves provisions 
in any part of the island, and had been several times sup- 
plied from the shore by the natives, for which we had always 
fully satisfied the people who furnished us ; and that we 
scorned to be ungrateful for any favour wc should have 
received, much less to abuse it, or them for it. 

That we had paid the full price of all the provisions we 
had received, and for the work that had been done to the 
ship ; that what wo had bargained for, as the price of the 
ship, had been paid, as far as the agreement made it 
due, and that what remained, was ready to be paid as 
soon as the ship was finished, which was our contract. 

That as to the people who were willing to take service 
with us, and enter themselves on board, it is true that the 
gunner and some other men offered themselves to us, and wo 
had accepted of them, and we thought it was our part to 
accept or not to accept of such men as we thought fit. As 
for what was among themselves, that we had notliing to do 
with : that, if we had been publicly warned by them not to 
have entertained any of their men, but with consent of the 
whole body, then indeed wc should have had reason to be 
cautious ; otherwise, wc were not in the least concerned about 
it. That it is true, we refused to let their boats come on 
board us, being assured that they came in a hostile manner, 
either to take away the men by force, which had been 
entered in our service, or perhaps' even to seize the ship 
itself ; and why else was the first boat followed by two more, 
full of men, armed and prepared to attack us ? That we not 
only came in a friendly manner to them, but resolved to con- 
tinue in friendship with them, if they thought fit to use us as 
friends ; but that, considering what part of the world wo 
were in, and what their circumstances were, they must allow 
us to be upon our guard, and not put ourselves in a condition 
to be used ill. 

While he was talking thus with them in the cabin, he had 
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ordered a can of flip to be made, and given their men in the 
boat, and every one a dram, but would not suffer them to 
come on board ; liowever, one or two of them got leave to 
get in at one of the ports, and got between decks among our 
men ; here they made terrible complaints of their condition, 
and begged hard to be entertained in our service ; they were 
full of money, and gave twenty or thirty pieces of eight 
among our men, and by this present prevailed on two men to 
speak to my mate, who appeared as captain, to take the boat’s 
crew on board. 

The mate very gravely told the two ambassadors of it, and 
added, that, seeing they were come with a Hag of truce, he 
would not stop their men without their consent, but the men 
being so earnest, he thought they would do better not to 
oppose them. Tlie ambassadors, as I call them, opposed it, 
however, vehemently, and at last desired to go and talk with 
the men, which was granted them readily. 

When they came into their boat, their men told them 
plainly, that, one and all, they would enter themselves with 
their countrymen ; that they had been forced already to turn 
pirates, and they thought they might very justly turn honest 
men again by force, if they could not get leave to do it peace- 
ably ; and that, in short, tliey would go on shore no more ; 
that, if the ambassadors desired it, they would set them on 
shore with the boat, but as for themselves, they would go 
along with the new captain. 

When the ambassadors saw this, they had no more to do 
but to be satisfied, and so were set on shore where they 
desired, and their men stayed on board. 

During this transaction, my mate had sent a full account 
to me of all that had passed, and had desired me to come on 
board and give farther directions in all that was to follow ; 
so I took our supercargo and Captain Merlotte along with 
me, and some more of our officers, and went to them. It 
was my lot to come on board just when the aforesaid ambas- 
sadors were talking with my mate, so I heard most of what 
they had to say, and heard the answer my mate gave them, 
as above, which was extremely to my satisfaction ; nor did I 
interrupt him, or take upon me any authority, though he 
would very submissively have had me shown myself as cap- 
tain, but 1 bade him go on, and sat down, as not concerned 
‘n the affair at all. 
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After the ambassadors were gone, the first thing I did, was, 
in the presence of all the company, and, having before had 
the opinion of those I brought with me, to tell my second 
mate how well we were all satisfied with his conduct, and to 
declare him captain of the ship that he was in ; only demand- 
ing his solemn oath, to be under orders of the great ship, as 
admiral, and to carry on no separate interests from us; 
which he thankfully accepted, and, to give him liis due, as 
faithfully performed, all the rest of our very long voyage, 
and through all our adventures. 

It was upon my seeming intercession, that he gave con- 
sent to the boat’s crew, who brought the ambassadors, to 
remain in our service, and set their statesmen on shore ; and 
in the end, I told him that as far as about one hundred and 
fifty, or two hundred men, he should entertain whom lie tliought 
fit. Thus having settled all things in the ship to our satis- 
faction, we went back to our great ship the next day. 

I had not been many hours on board, till I was surprised 
with the firing of three muskets from the shore ; we won- 
dered what could be the meaning of it, knowing that it was 
an unusual thing in that place, where wo knew the natives of 
the country had no fire-arms ; so we could not tell what to 
make of it, and therefore took no notice, other than, as I 
say, to wonder at it. About half-an-hour after, we heard 
three muskets more, and still, not knowing anything of the 
matter, we made them no return to the signal. Some time after 
three muskets were fired again, but still we took no notice, 
for we knew nothing of what return was to be made to it. 

When night come on, wc observed two great fires upon 
two several hills, on that part of the shore opposite to us, 
and after that, three rockets were fired, such as they were, 
for they were badly constructed ; I suppose their gunner was 
ill provided for such things : but all signified nothing ; wo 
would have made any return to them that had been to be 
understood, but we knew nothing of any agreed signal ; how- 
ever, I resolved that I would send a boat on shore, well 
manned, to learn, if possible, what the meaning of all this 
was ; and, accordingly, in the morning, I sent our long-boat 
and shallop on shore, with two-and-thirty men in them both, 
to get intelligence ; ordering them, if possible, to speak with 
somebody, before they went on shore, and know how things 
stood ; that then, if it was a party of the pirates, they should 
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by no means ciome near them, but parley at a distance, till 
they knew the meaning of their behaviour. 

As soon as my men came near the shore, they saw plainly 
that it was a body of above a hundred of the pirates ; but seeing 
them so strong, they stood off, and would not come nearer, 
nor near enough to parley with them ; upon this, the men on 
shore got one of the islanders’ canvass boats, or rather boats 
made of skins', which are but sorry ones at best, and put off, 
with two men to manage the sail, and one sitter, and two 
paddles for oars and away they came towards us, carrying a 
flag of truce, that is to say, an old white rag ; how they 
came to save so much linen among them all, was very hard 
to guess. 

Our men could do no less than receive their ambassador, 
and a flag of truce gave no shadow of apprehension, especi- 
ally considering the figure they made, and that the men on 
shore had no other boats to surprise or attack us with ; so 
they lay by upon their oars till they came uj), when they 
soon understood who they were, viz. — that they were 
the gunner’s selected men; that they came too late to 
have their signal perceived from the other ship, which 
was gone out of sight of the place they were directed 
to ; that they had with great difficulty, and five days and 
nights’ marching, got through a woody and almost impass- 
able country to come at us ; that they had fetched a circuit 
of near a hundred miles to avoid being attacked by their 
comrades, and that they were pursued by them with their 
whole body, and therefore they begged to be taken on board ; 
they added, if they should be overtaken by their com- 
rades, they should be all cut in pieces, for that they had 
broke away from them by force, and moreover had been 
obliged, at the first of their pursuit, to face about and fire 
among them, by which they had killed six or seven of them, 
and wounded others, and that they had sworn they would 
give them no quarter, if they could come fairly up with them* 

Our men told them they must be contented to remain 
on shore, where they were, for some time, for that they could 
do nothing till they had been on board, and acquainted their 
captain with all the particulars ; so they came back immedi- 
ately to me for orders. 

As to me, I was a little uneasy at the thoughts of taking 
them on board ; 1 knew they were a gang of pirates at best, 
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and what they might do I knew not, but I sent them this 
message, that though all their tale might be very good for 
auglit 1 knew, yet that I must take so much time as to send an 
express to the captain of tlic other ship, to be informed of 
the truth of it ; and lliat if he brought a satislactory answer, 
I would send for them all on board. 

This was very uncomfortable news to them, for they 
expected to be surrounded every hour by their comrades, 
from whom they were to look for no mercy ; however, see- 
ing no remedy, they resolved to march about twenty miles 
farther south, and lie by in a place near the sea, where we 
agreed to send to tliein ; concluding that their comrades not 
finding them near the place where we lay, would not imagine 
they could be gone farther that way. As they guessed, so it 
proved, for the pirates came to the shore, where they saw 
tokens enough of their having been there, but seeing they 
could not be found, concluded they were all gone on board 
our ship. 

The wind proving contrary, it was no less than four days 
before our boat came back, so that tlie poor men were held 
in great suspense : but when they returned, they brought the 
gunner with them who had selected those men from all the 
rest for our new ship ; and who, when he came, gave me a 
long account of them, ajid what care ho had taken to pick 
them out for our service, delivering me also a letter from my 
new captain to the same puri)ose : upon all which concur- 
ring circumstances, we concluded to take them on board ; so 
we sent our boats for them, which, at twice, brought them 
all on board, and very stout young fellows they wore. 

When they had been on board some days and refreshed 
themselves, I concluded to send all on board the new ship ; 
but, upon advice, I resolved to send sixty of my own men 
joined to forty of these, and keep thirty-four of them on 
board iiiy ship ; for their number was just seventy-four, 
which with the gunner and his twenty-one men, and the six- 
teen men who came with the worthy ambassadors, and would 
not go on shore again, made one hundred and twelve men ; 
and, as we all thought, were enough for us, though we took 
in between forty and fifty more afterwards. 

We wxre now ready to go to sea, and I caused the new 
ship and the brigantine to come away from the place where 
they lay, and join us ; which they did, and then we unloaded 
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part of our provisions and ammunition ; of which, as I ob- 
served at first, we had taken in double quantity ; and, having 
furnished the new ship with a proportion of all things 
necessary, we prepared for our voyage. 

I should here give a long account of a second infernal con- 
spiracy, which my two remaining prisoners had formed 
among the men, which was to betray the new ship to the 
pirates ; but it is too long a story to relate here ; nor did I 
make it public among the ship’s company ; but as it was only, 
as it were, laid down in a scheme, and that they had no op- 
portunity to put it in practice, I thought it was better to 
make as little noise about it as I could. So I ordered my 
new captain, for it was he who discovered it to me, to punish 
them in their own way, and, without taking notice of their 
new villanies, to set them on shore, and leave them to take 
their late with a set of rogues whom they had intended to 
join with, and whose profession was likely, some time or 
other, to bring them to the gallows. And thus I was rid of 
two incorrigible mutineers; what became of them after- 
wards 1 never heard. 

\Ye were now a little fleet, viz., two large ships and a 
brigantine, well manned, and furnished with all sorts of 
necessaries for any voyage or any enterprise that was fit 
for men in our situation to undertake; and, particularly, 
here 1 made a full design of the whole voyage, to be again 
openly declared to the men, and had them asked, one by one, 
if they were willing and resolved to undertake it, which they 
all very cheerfully answered in the atfirmative. 

Here we had an opportunity to furnish ourselves with a 
plentiful stock of excellent beef, which, as I said before, we 
cured with little or no salt, by drying it in the sun ; and, I 
believe, we laid in such a store, that, in all our three vessels, 
we had near a hundred and fifty tons of it ; and it was of 
excellent use to us, and served us through tlie whole voyage. 
There was little else to be had in this place that was fit to be 
carried to sea; except that, as there Avas plenty of milk, 
some of our men, who were more dexterous than others, 
made several large cheeses ; nor were they \ ery far short of 
English cheese, only that we were but indifierent dairy folks. 
Our men made some butter also, and salted it to keep, but it 
grew rank and oily, and was of little use to ns. 

It was on the 15th of December that we left this place, a 
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country fruitful, populous, full of cattle, large and excellent 
good beef, and very fat ; and the land able to produce all 
manner of good things ; but the people wild, naked, black, 
barbarous, perfectly untractable, and insensible of any state 
of life being better than their own. 

We stood away towards the shore of Arabia, till we passed 
the line, and came into the latitude of 18° north, and then 
stood away east, and cast-by-north, for the English factories 
of Surat, and the coast of Malabar ; not that we had any 
business there, or designed any, only that we had a mind to 
take on board a quantity of rice, if we could come at it ; wliich 
at last, we effected by a Portuguese vessel, which we met 
with at sea, bound to Goa, from the Gulf of Persia. We 
chased her, and brought her too, indeed, as if we resolved to 
attack and take the ship ; but, finding a quantity of rice on 
board, which was what we wanted, with a parcel of coffee, 
we took all the rice, but paid the supercargo, who was a 
Persian or Armenian merchant, very honestly for the whole 
parcel, his full price, and to his satisfaction ; as for the coffee, 
we had no occasion for it. We put in at several ports on 
the Indian coast for fresh vvater and fresh provisions, but 
came near none of the factories, because we had no mind to 
discover ourselves ; for though we were to sail through the 
very centre of the India trade, yet it was perfectly without 
wiy business among them. We met indeed on this coast 
with some pearl fisliers, who had been in the mouth of the 
Arabian Gulf, and liad a large quantity of pearl on board. 
[ would have traded with them for goods, but they under- 
stood nothing but money, and I refused to part with it ; upon 
which the fellows gave our supercargo some scornful lan- 
guage, which though he did not well understand what they 
said, yet he pretended to take it as a great affront, and 
threatened to make prize of their barks, and slaves of the 
men ; upon which they grew very humble ; and one of them, 
a Malabar Indian, who spoke a little English, spoke for them, 
that they would willingly trade with us for such goods as we 
had ; wliereupon I produced three bales of English cloth, 
which I showed them, and said they would be of good mer- 
chandise at Gombaroon in the Gulf, for that the Persians 
made their long vests of such cloths. 

In short, for this cloth, and some money, we bought a box 
of choice pearls, which the chief of them had picked out 
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from the rest for the Portuguese merchants at Goa; and 
which, when I came to London, was valued at two thousand 
two hundred pounds sterling. 

We were near two months on our voyage from Madagas- 
car to the coast of India, and from thence to Ceylon, where 
we put in on the south-west part of the island, to see what 
provisions we could get, and to take in a large supply of 
water. 

The people here we found willing to supply us with pro- 
visions; but withal so sharp, imposing upon us their own 
rates for everything, and withal, so false, that we were often 
provoked to treat them very rudely. However, I gave strict 
orders that they should not be hurt upon any occasion, at 
least till we had filled all our water-casks and taken in what 
fresh provisions we could get, and especially rice, which we 
valued very much. But they provoked us at last beyond all 
patience; for they were such thieves when they were on 
board, and such treacherous rogues when we were on 
shore, that there was no bearing with them ; and two acci- 
dents fell out upon this occasion which fully broke the peace 
between us ; one was on board, and the other on shore, and 
both happened the same day. 

The case on board was this. There came on board us a 
small boat, in which were eleven men and three boys, to sell 
us roots, yams, mangoes, and such other articles as was fre- 
quent for them to do every day ; but this boat having more 
goods of that kind than usual, they were longer than ordinary 
in making their market. While they were thus chaffering 
on board, one of them having wandered about the ship, and 
pretending to admire everything he saw, and being gotten be- 
tween decks, was taken stealing a pair of shoes which be- 
longed to one of the seamen. The fellow being stopped for 
his theft, appeared angry, raised a hideous screaming noise to 
alarm his fellows ; and, at the same time, having stolen a 
long pair of scissors, pulled them out, and stabbed the man 
who had laid hold of him into the shoulder, and was going tQ 
repeat his blow, when the poor fellow who had been wounded, 
having struck up his heels and fallen upon him, had killed 
him if 1 had not called to take him ofT, and bring the thief up 
to me. 

Upon this order, they laid hold of the barbarian, and 
brought him up with the shoes and the scissors that he had 
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stolen, and as the fact was plain, and needed no witnesses, 
I caused all the rest of them to be brought up also ; and, as 
well as we could, made them understand what he had done. 

They made pitiful signs of fear, lest they should all be 
punished for his crime, and particularly when they saw the 
man whom he had wounded brought in ; then they expected 
nothing but death, and they made a sad lamentation and 
howling, as if they were all to die immediately. 

It was not without a great deal of difficulty that I found 
ways to satisfy them, that nobody was to be punished but the 
man that had committed the fact ; and then I caused him to 
be brought to the gears, with a halter about his neck, and be 
soundly whipped; and indeed, our people did scourge him 
severely from head to foot ; and, I believe, if I had not run 
m3'’self to put an end to it, they would have whipped him to 
death. 

When this punishment was over, they put him into their 
boat, and let them all go on shore. But no sooner were 
they on shore, but they raised a terrible outcry in all the vil- 
lages and towns near them, and they were not a few, the 
country being very populous ; and great numbers came down 
to the shore, staring at us, and making confused ugly noises, 
and abundance of arrows they shot at the ship, but we rode 
too far from the shore for them to do us any hurt. 

While this was doing, another fray happened on shore, 
where two of our men, bargaining with an islander and his 
wife for some fowls, they took their money and gave them 
part of the fowls, and pretended the woman should go and 
fetch the rest. While the woman was gone, three or four 
fellows came to the man who was left ; when talking a while 
together, and seeing our men were but two, they began to 
take hold of the fowls which had been sold, and would take 
them away again ; when one of our men stepped up to the 
fellow who had taken them, and went to lay hold of him, 
but he was too nimble for him, and ran away, and carried off 
the fowls and the money too. The seamen were so enraged 
to be so served, that they took up their pieees, for they had 
both fire-arms with them, and fired immediately after him, 
and aimed their shot so well, that though the fellow flew like 
the wind, he shot him through the head, and he dropped 
down dead upon the spot. 

The rest of them, though tembly frightened, yet, seeing 
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our men were but two, and the noise bringing twenty or 
thirty more immediately to them, attacked our men with their 
lances, and bows and arrows ; and in a moment there was a 
pitched battle of two men only against twenty or thirty, and 
their number increasing too. 

In short, our men spent their shot freely among them as 
long as it lasted, and killed six or seven, besides wounding 
ten or eleven more, and this cooled their courage, and they 
seemed to give over the battle ; and our men, whose ammu- 
nition was almost spent, began to think of retreating to their 
boat, which was near a mile otf, for they were very unhappily 
gotten from their boat so far up the country. 

They made their retreat pretty well for about half the way, 
when, on a sudden, they saw they were not pursued only, but 
surrounded, and that some of their enemies were before them. 
This made them double their pace, and, seeing no remedy, 
they resolved to break through those that were before them, 
who were about eleven or twelve. Accordingly, as soon as 
they came within pistol shot of them, one of our men having, 
for want of shot, put almost a handful of gravel and small 
stones into his piece, iired among them, and the gravel and 
stones scattering, wounded almost all of them ; for they being 
naked from the waist upwards, the least grain of sand 
scratched and hurt them, and made them bleed if it only 
entered the skin. 

Being thus completely scared, and indeed more afraid than 
hurt, they all ran away, except two, who were really wounded 
with the shot or stones, and lay upon the ground. Our men 
let them lie, and made the best of their way to their boat ; 
where, at last, they got safe, but with a great number of the 
people at their heels. Our men did not stay to fire from the 
boat, but put off with all the speed they could, for fear of 
poisoned arrows, and the country people poured so many of 
their arrows into the boat after them, and aimed them also so 
truly, that two of our men were hurt with them; but, 
whether they were poisoned or not, our surgeons cured them 
both. 

We had enough of Ceylon ; and having no business to 
make such a kind of war as this must have been, in which 
we might have lost but could get nothing, we weighed, and 
stood away to the East. What became of the fellow that 
was lashed we knew not ; but, as he had but little flesh left 
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on his back, which was not mangled and torn with our 
whipping him, and we supposed they were but indifferent 
surgeons, our people said the fellow could not live ; and the 
reason they gave for it was, because they did not pickle him 
after it. Truly, they said, that they would not be so kind to 
liim as to pickle him : for though pickling, that is to say, 
throwing salt and vinegar on tlie back after the whipping, is 
cruel enough as to the pain it is to the patient, yet it is cer- 
tainly the way to prevent mortification, and causes it to heal 
again with more case. 

We stood over from Ceylon east-south-east cross the great 
Bay of Bengal, leaving all the coast of Coromandel, and stand- 
ing directly for Achen, on the north point of the great island 
of Sumatra, and in the latitude of 6® 31' north. 

Here we spread our French colours, and, coming to an 
anchor, suffered none of our men to go on shore but Captain 
Merlotte and his Frenchmen ; and, having nothing to do 
there, or anywhere else in the Indian seas, but to take in 
provisions and fresh water, w'e stayed but five days ; in 
which time we supplied ourselves wdth what the place would 
afford; and, pretending to be bound for China, we went 
on to the south through the straits of Malacca, between the 
island of Sumatra and the main or isthmus of Malacca. 

We had here a very difficult passage, though we took two 
pilots on board at Achen, who pretended to know the straits 
perfectly well ; twice we were in very great danger of being 
lost, and once our Madagascar ship was so entangled among 
rocks and currents, that we gave her up for lost, and twice 
she struck upon the rocks, but she did but touch, and went 
clear. 

We went several times on shore among the Malayans, as 
well on the shore of Malacca itself, as on the side of Sumatra. 
They are as fierce, cruel, treacherous, and merciless a crew 
of human devils as any I have met with on the face of the 
whole earth ; and we had some skirmishes with them, but 
not of any consequence. We made no stay anywhere in this 
strait but just for fresh water, and what other fresh pro- 
visions we could get, such as roots, greens, hogs, and fowls, 
of which they have plenty and a great variety ; but nothing 
to be had but for ready money ; which our men took so un- 
kindly, and especially their offering two or three times to 
cheat them, and once to murder them, that afterwards they 
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made no scruple to go on shore a hundred or more at a time, 
and plunder and burn what they could not carry off ; till at 
last we began to be such a terror to them, that they fled from 
us wherever we came. 

On the 5th of March we made the southernmost part of 
the Isthmus of Malacca, and the island and straits of Sinca- 
pora, famous for its being the great outlet into the Chinese 
sea, and lying in the latitude of 1® 15' north latitude. 

We had good weather through these straits, which was 
very much to our comfort ; the different currents and number 
of little islands making it otherwise very dangerous, especi- 
ally to strangers. We got, by very good luck, a Dutch pilot 
to carry us through this strait, who was a very useful, skilful 
fellow, but withal so impertinent and inquisitive, that we 
knew not what to say to him nor what to do with him ; 
at last he grew saucy and insolent, and told our chief 
mate that he did not know but we might be pirates, or at 
least enemies to his countrymen the Dutch ; and if we 
would not tell him who we were and whither we were 
bound, he would not pilot us any farther. 

This I thought very insolent, to a degree beyond what was 
sufferable ; and bade the boatswain put a halter about the 
fellow’s neck, and tell him that, the moment he omitted to 
direct the steerage as a pilot, or the moment the ship come 
to any misfortune, or struck upon any rock, he should be 
hung up. 

The boatswain, a rugged fellow, provided himself with a 
halter, and coming up to the pilot, asked him what it was he 
wanted to be satisfied in ? 

The pilot said he desired to have a true account whither 
we were going. 

Why, says the boatswain, we are agoing to the devil, and 
I shall send you before to tell him we are coming ; and with 
that he pulled the halter out of his pocket and put it over 
his head, and taking the other end in his hand. Come, says 
the boatswain, come along with me ; do you think we can’t go 
through the strait of Sincapora without your help 1 I warrant 
you, says he, we will do without you. 

By this time it may be supposed the Dutchman was in a 
mortal fright, and half choked too with being dragged by the 
throat with the halter, and, full heartily he begged for his life : 
atlength the boatswain, who had pulled him along a good way, 
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stopped and the Dutchman fell down on his knees ; but the 
boatswain said, he had the captain’s orders to hang him, and 
hang him he would, unless the captain recalled his orders ; 
but that he Avould stay so long, if anybody would go up to 
the captain and tell him what the Dutchman said, and bring 
back an answer. 

I had no design to hang the poor fellow, it is true, and the 
boatswain knew that well enough. However, I was resolved 
to humble him effectually, so I sent back two men to the 
boatswain, the first Avas to tell the boatswain aloud that 
the captain was resolved to have the fellow hanged, 
for having been so impudent to threaten to run the 
ship aground ; but then the second, who was to stay a 
little behind, was to call out, as if he came since the first 
from me, and that I had been prevailed with to pardon him, 
on his promises of better behaviour. This was all acted to 
admiration ; for the first messenger called aloud to the boat- 
SAvain, that the captain said ho would have the Dutchman 
hanged for a warning to all pilots, and to teach them not to 
insult men Avhen they are in difficulties, as the midwives do 
Avhores in labour, and Avill not deliver them till they confess 
Avlio is the father. 

The boatswain had the end of the halter in his hand all 
the while ; I told you so, says he, before. Come, come along 
Mynheer, T shall quickly do your work, and put you out of 
your pain ; and then he dragged the poor fellow along to the 
main-mast. By this time the second messenger came in, and 
delivered his part of the errand, and so the poor Dutchman 
Avas put out of his fright, and they gave him a dram to 
restore him a little, and he did his business very honestly 
afterwards. 

And now we were at liberty again, being in the open sea, 
which was what we were very impatient for before. We made 
a long run over that part which we call the sea of Borneo, 
and the upper part of the Indian Arches, called so from its 
being full of islands, like the Archipelago of the Levant. It 
was a long run, but, as we were to the north of the islands, 
we had the more sea-room ; so we steered east half a point, 
one way or other, for the Manillas, or Philippine Islands, 
which was the true design of our voyage ; and, perhaps, we 
were the first ship that ever came to those islands, freighted 
from Europe, since the Portuguese lost their footing there. 
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We put in on the north coast of Borneo for fresh water, 
and were civilly used by the inhabitants of the place, who 
brought us roots and fruits of several kinds, and some goats, 
which we were glad of : we paid them in trifles, such as knives, 
scissors, toys, and several sorts of wrought iron, hatchets, 
hammers, glass-work, looking-glasses, and drinking-glasses ; 
and from hence we went away, as I said, for the Philippine 
Islands. 

We saw several islands in our way, but made no stop, 
except once for water, and arrived at Manilla the 22nd of 
May, all our vessels in very good condition, our men healthy, 
and our ships sound ; having met with very few contrary 
winds, and not one storm in the whole voyage from Mada- 
gascar. We had now been seventeen months and two days 
on our voyage from England. 

When we arrived, we saluted the Spanish flag, and came 
to an anchor, carrying French colours. Captain Merlotte, 
who now acted as commander, sent his boat on shore the 
next day to the governor, with a respectful letter in French ; 
telling him that, having the King of France’s commission, 
and being come into those seas, he hoped that, for the 
friendship which was between their most Christian and 
catholic majesties, he should be allowed the freedom of 
commerce and the use of the port; the like having 
been granted to his most Christian majesty’s subjects in 
all the ports of new Spain, as well in the southern as in 
the northern seas. 

The Spanish governor returned a very civil and obliging 
answer, and immediately permitted us to buy what provi- 
sions we pleased for our supply, or anything else for our 
use ; but added, that, as for allowing any exchange of mer- 
chandises, or giving leave for European goods to be brought 
on shore there, he was not empowered to grant. 

We made it appear as if this answer was satisfactory ; and 
the next morning Captain Merlotte sent his boat on shore 
with all French sailors and a French midshipman, with a 
handsome present to the governor, consisting of some bot- 
tles of French wines, some brandy, two pieces of fine Hol- 
land, two pieces of English black baize, one piece of fine 
French drugget, and five yards of scarlet woollen-cloth. 

This was too considerable a present for a Spaniard to 
refuse ; and yet these were all European goods, which he 
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seemed not to allow to come on shore. The governor let the 
captain know that he accepted his present ; and the men 
who brought it were very handsomely entertained by the 
governor’s order, and had every one a small piece of gold ; 
and the officer who went at their head had five pieces of gold 
given him : what coin it was I could not tell, but I think it 
was a Japan coin, and the value something less than a pistole. 

The next day the governor sent a gentleman with a large 
boat, and in it a present to our captain, consisting of two 
cows, ten sheep, or goats, for they were between both ; a 
number of fowls of several sorts, and twelve great boxes of 
sweetmeats and conserves ; all of which were indeed very 
acceptable ; and invited the captain and any of his attendants 
on shore, ofiering to send hostages on board for our safe 
return ; and concluding with his word of honour for our 
safety, and free going back to our ships. 

The captain received the present with very great respect, 
and indeed it was a very noble present ; for at the same time 
a boat was sent to both the other ships with provisions and 
sweetmeats, in proportion to the size of the vessels. Our 
captain caused the gentleman who came with this present, to 
have a fine piece of crimson English cloth given him, suffi- 
cient to make a waistcoat and breeches of their fashion, with 
a very good hat, two pair of silk stockings, and two pair of 
gloves : and all his people had a piece of drugget given them 
sufficient to make the like suit of clothes ; the persons who 
went to the other ship, and to the brigantine, had presents 
in proportion. 

This, in short, was neither more nor less than trading 
and bartering, though, from supercilious punctilio, we had 
in a manner been denied it. 

The next day the captain went on shore to visit the go^ 
vernor, and with him several of our officers ; and the captaio 
of the Madagascar ship, formerly my second mate, and the 
captain of the brigantine. I did not go myself for that time^ 
nor the supercargo, because, whatever might happen, I would 
be reserved on board ; besides, 1 did not care to appear in 
this part of the business. 

The captain went on shore like a captain, attended with 
liis two trumpeters, and the ship firing eleven guns at his 
going off. The governor received him like himself, with 
prodigious state and formality ; sending five gentlemen and 
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a guard of soldiers to receive him and his men at their land- 
ing, and to conduct them to his palace. 

When they came there they were entertained with the 
utmost profusion and magnificence, after the Spanish manner ; 
and they all had the honour to dine with his excellence ; 
that is to say, all the officers. At the same time the men 
were entertained very handsomely in another house, and had 
very good cheer ; but it was observed tliat they had but very 
little wine, except such as we had sent them, which the go*^ 
vernor apologised for, by saying his store, which he had yearly 
from Now Spain, was nearly spent. This deficiency we sup- 
plied the next day by sending him a quarter cask of very 
good Canary, and half a hogshead of Madeira ; which was 
a present so acceptable, that, in short, after this, we might do 
just as we pleased with him and all his men. 

While they were thus conversing together after dinner, 
Captain Merlotte was made to understand, that though the 
governor could not admit an open avowed trade, yet that the 
merchants would not be forbid coming on board our ship, 
and trading with us in such manner as we should be very 
well satisfied with ; after which, we should be at no hazard 
of getting the goods we should sell put on shore ; and we 
had an experiment of this made in a few days, as follows ; 

When Captain Merlotte took his leave of the governor, he 
invited his excellence to come on board our ship, with such 
of his attendants as he pleased to bring with him, and in 
like manner offered hostages for his return. The governor 
accepted the invitation, and with the same generosity, 
said he would take his parole of honour given, as he was the 
King of France’s captain, and would come on board. 

The governor did not come to the shore side with our 
people ; but stood in the window of the palace, and gave 
them the compliment of his hat and leg at their going into 
their boats, and made a signal to the platform, to fire eleven 
guns at their boats putting off. 

These were unusual and unexpected honours to us, who, 
but for this stratagem of the French commission, had been 
declared enemies. It was suggested to me here, that I might 
with great ease surprise the whole island, nay, all the islands, 
the governor putting such confidence in us, that we might go 
on shore in the very fort unsuspected. But though this was 
true, and that we did play them a trick at the Rio de la Plata^ 
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I could not bear the thoughts of it here; besides, I had 
quite another game to play, which would turn out more 
advantageous to us and to our voyage, than an enterprise of 
so much treacheiy could be to England, which also we might 
not be able to support from thence, before the Spaniards 
might beat us out again from Acapulco, and then we might 
pass our time ill enough. 

Upon the whole, I resolved to keep every punctilio with 
the governor very justly, and we found our account in it 
presently. 

About three days afterwards we had notice that the go- 
vernor would pay us a visit, and we prepared to entertain his 
excellence with as much state as possible. By the way, we 
had private notice that the governor would bring with him 
some merchants, who, perhaps, might lay out some money, 
and buy some of our cargo; nor was it without a secret 
intimation that even the governor himself was concerned in 
the market that should be made. 

Upon this intelligence, our supercargo caused several bales 
oi English and French goods to be brought up and opened, 
and laid so in the steerage and upon the quarter-deck of the 
ship, that the governor and his attendants should see them of 
course as they passed by. 

When the boats came off from the shore, which we knew 
by their fort firing eleven guns, our ship appeared as fine as 
we could make her, having the French flag at the main-top, 
as admiral, and streamers and pendants at the yard-arms, 
waste cloths out, and a very fine awning over the quarter- 
deck. When his excellency entered the ship, we fired one- 
and-twenty guns, the Madagascar ship fired the like number, 
and the brigantine fifteen, having loaded her guns nimbly 
enough to fire twice. 

As the governor’s entertainment to us was more meat 
than liquor, so we gave him more liquor than meat ; for, as 
we had several sorts of very good wines on board, we spared 
nothing to let him see he was very welcome. After dinner 
we brought a large bowl of punch upon the table, a liquor 
he was a stranger to : however, to do him justice, he drank 
very moderately, and so did most of those that were with 
him. As to the men that belonged to his retinue, I mean 
servants and attendants, and the crews of the boats, we 
made some of them drunk enough. 
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While this was doing, two gentlemen of the governor’s 
company took occasion to leave the rest and walk about the 
ship ; and, in so doing, they seemed, as it were by chance, to 
cast their eyes upon our bales of cloth and stuifs, baize, linen, 
silks, &c., and our supercargo and they began to make bar- 
gains apace, for he found they had not only money enough, 
but had abundance of other things which we were as willing 
to take as money, and of which they had brought specimens 
with them ; as particularly spices, such as cloves and nut- 
megs ; also China ware, tea, japanned ware, wrought silks, 
raw silk, and the like. 

However, our supercargo dealt with them at present for 
nothing but ready money, and they paid all in gold : the 
price he made here, was to us indeed extravagant, though to 
them moderate, seeing they had been UwSed to buy these goods 
from the Acapulco sliips, which came in yearly, from whom 
to be sure they bought them dear enough. They bought as 
many goods at this time as they paid the value of fifteen 
thousand pieces of eight for, but all in gold by weight. 

As for carrying our goods on shore, the governor, being 
present, no officer had anything to say to them; so they 
were carried on shore as presents, made by us to the governor 
and his retinue. 

The next day three Spanish merchants came on board us, 
early in the morning, before it was light, and desired to see 
the supercargo. They brought with them a box of diamonds 
and some pearl, and a great quantity of gold, and to work 
they went with our cargo, and I thought once they would 
have bought the whole ship’s loading ; but they contented 
themselves to buy about the value of two-and-twenty thou- 
sand pieces of eight, which did not cost, in England, one- 
sixth part of the money. 

We had some difficulty about the diamonds, because we 
did not understand the worth of them, but our supercargo 
ventured upon them at ten thousand pieces of eight, and 
took the rest in gold. They desired to stay on board till the 
next night, when, soon after it was dark, a small sloop came 
on board and took in all their goods, and, as we were told, 
carried them away to some other island. 

The same day, and before these merchants were gone, 
came a large shallop on board with a square sail, towing 
after her a great heavy boat, which had a deck, but 
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seemed to have been a large ship’s long-boat, built into a 
kind of yacht, but ill masted, and sailed heavily. In these 
two boats they brought seven tons of cloves in mats, some 
chests of China ware, some pieces of China silks, of several 
sorts, and a great sum of money also. 

In short, the merchants sold so cheap and bought so dear, 
that our supercargo declared he would sell the whole cargo 
for goods, if they would bring them, for, by his calculation, 
he had disposed of as many goods as he received the value 
of one hundred thousand pieces of eight for, all which, by 
his accounts, did not amount to, first cost, above three thou- 
sand pounds sterling in England. 

Our ship was now an open fair ; for, two or three days 
after, came the vessel back which went away in the night, 
and with them a Chinese junk, and seven or eight Chinese 
or Japanners ; strange, ugly, ill-looking fellows they were, 
but brought a Spaniard to be their interpreter, and they 
came to trade also, bringing with them seventy great chests 
of China ware exceeding fine, twelve chests of China silks of 
several sorts, and some lackered cabinets, very fine. We 
dealt with them for all those, for our supercargo left nothing, 
he took everything they brought. Our traders were more 
difiicult to please than we : for as for baize and druggets, and 
such goods, they would not meddle with them ; but our fine 
cloths and some bales of linen they bought very freely. So 
we unloaded their vessel and put our goods on board. We 
took a good sum of money of them besides ; but whither they 
went we knew not, for they both came and went in the 
night too, as the other did. 

This trade held a good while, and we found that our cus- 
tomers came more from other islands than from the island 
where the governor resided ; the reason of which, as we 
understood afterwards, was, because, as the governor had 
not openly granted a freedom of commerce, but privately 
winked at it, so they were not willing to carry it on openly 
before his face, or, as we say, under his nose ; whereas, in 
other islands, they could convey their goods on shore with 
very little hazard, agreeing with the custom-house officer for 
a small matter. 

These boats came and went thus several times, till, in 
short, we had disposed almost of the whole cargo ; and now 
our men began to be convinced that we had laid out our 
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voyage very right, for never was cargo better sold; and, 
as we resolved to pursue our voyage for New Spain, we had 
taken in a cargo very proper to sell there, and so, perhaps, 
to double the advantage we had already made. 

In the mean time, all our hands were at work to store 
ourselves anew, with such provisions as could be had here 
for so long a run as we knew we were to have next; namely, 
over the vast Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, a voyage where 
we might expect to see no land for four months, except we 
touched at the Ladrones, as it might happen; and our 
greatest anxiety was for want of water, which our whole 
ship could scarce be able to stow sufficient for our use ; and 
our want of casks was still as bad as the want of water, for 
we really knew not what to put water in when we had it. 

The Spaniards had helped us to some casks, but not many ; 
those that they could spare were but small, and at last we 
were obliged to make use of about two hundred farge earthen 
jars, which were of singular use to us. Wo got a large 
quantity of good rice here, which we bought of a Chinese 
merchant, who came in here with a large China vessel to 
trade, who bought of us also several of our European 
goods. 

Just as we were ready to sail, a boat came from the town 
of Manilla, and brought a new merchant, who wanted more 
English goods, but we had but few left ; he brought with 
him thirty chests of calicoes, muslins, wrought silks, some of 
them admirably fine indeed, with fifteen bales of romals, and 
twelve tons of nutmegs. We sold him what goods we had 
left, and gave him money for the rest, but had them at a 
price so cheap, as was sufficient to let us know that it was 
always well worth while for ships to trade from Europe to 
the East Indies ; from whence they are sure to make five or 
six of one. Had more of these merchants come on board, 
we were resolved to have laid out all the gold and silver we 
had, which was a very considerable quantity. 

The last merchant who came on board us was a Spaniard ; 
but I found that he spoke very good French, and some 
English ; that he had been in England some years before, 
and understood English woollen manufactures very well. 
He told me he had all his present goods from Acapulco, but 
that they were then excessively dear. He had considerable 
dealings with the Chinese, and some with the coast of Coro* 
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mandel and Bengal, and kept a vessel or two of his own to 
go to Bengal, which generally went twice in a year. 

I found he had great business with New Spain, and that 
he generally had one of the Acapulco ships chiefly consigned 
to him ; so that he was full of all such goods as those ships 
generally carried away from the Manillas, and, had we traded 
with him sooner, we should have had more calicoes and 
muslins than we now had ; however, we were exceedingly 
well stored with goods of all sorts, suitable for a market in 
Peru, whither I resolved to go. 

We continued chaffering after this manner about nine 
weeks, during which time we careened our ships, cleaned 
their bottoms, rummaged our gold, and repacked some of 
our provisions ; endeavouring, as much as possible, to keep 
all our men as fully employed as we could, to preserve them 
in health, and yet not to overwork them, considering the 
heat of the climate. 

Some time before we were ready to sail, I called all the 
warrant officers together, and told them, that as we were 
come to a country where abundance of small things were to 
be bought, and going to a country where we might possibly 
have an opportunity to sell them again to advantage, I would 
advance to every officer a hundred dollars, upon account of 
their pay, that they might lay it out here, and dispose of it 
again on the coast of New Spain to advantage. This was 
very acceptable to them, and they acknowledged it; and 
here, besides this, by the consent of all our superior officers, 
1 gave a largess or bounty of five dollars a man, to all our 
foremast men; most of which 1 believe they laid out in 
arrack and sugar, to cheer them up in the rest of the voyage, 
which they all knew would be long enough. 

We went away from Manilla, in the island of Luconia, 
the 15th of August, 1714 ; and, sailing awhile to the south- 
ward, passed the Straits between that island and Mindora, 
another of the Philippines, where we met with little extraor- 
dinary, except extraordinary lightning and thunders, such as 
we never heard or saw before, though, it seems, it is very 
familiar in that climate ; till, after sixteen days’ sailing, we 
saw the isle of Guam, one of the Ladrones, or Islands of 
Thieves, for so much the word imports ; hero we came to an 
anchor. Sept. 8, under the lee of a steep shore, on the north 
side of the isle of Guam ; but, as we wanted no trade here, 
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we did not at first inquire after the chief port, or Spanish 
governor, or anything of that kind; but we changed our 
situation the next day, and went through the passage to the 
east side of the island, and came to an anchor near the town. 

The people came off, and brought us hogs and fowls, and 
several sorts of roots and greens, articles which we were 
very glad of, and which we bought the more of because we 
always found that such things were good to keep the men 
from the scurvy, and even to cure them of it if tliey had it. 
We took in fresh water here also, though it was with some 
difficulty, the water lying half a mile from the shore. 

When I parted from Manilla, and was getting through the 
Strait between the island of Luconia and that of Mindora, I 
had some thoughts of steering away north, to try what laud 
we might meet with to the north-east of the Philippines ; and 
with intent to have endeavoured to make up into the latitude 
of 50 or 60^, and have come about again to the south, 
between the island of California and the mainland ot America; 
in which course, I did not question meeting with extraor- 
dinary new discoveries, and, perhaps, such as the age might 
not expect to hear of, relating to the northern world, and the 
possibility of a passage out of those seas, either east or west, 
both which, I doubt not, would be found, if they were 
searched after this way ; and which, for aught I know, re- 
main undiscovered for want only of an attempt being made 
by those seas, where it would be easy to find whether the 
Tartarian seas are navigable or not; and whether Nova 
Zembla be an island or joined to the main ; whether the in- 
lets of Hudson’s Bay have any opening into the West Sea; 
and whether the vast lakes, from whence the great river of 
Canada is said to flow, have any communication this way 
or not.’ 

But though these were valuable discoveries, yet, when T 
began to cast up the account in a more serious manner, they 
appeared to have no relation to, or coherence with, our in- 
tended voyage, or with the design of our employers, which 
we were to consider in the first place , for though it is true 
that we were encouraged to make all such kinds of useful 
discoveries as might tend to the advantage of trade, and the 
improvement of geographical knowledge and experience, yet 
it was all to be so directed as to be subservient to the profits 
and advantages of a trading and cruising voyage. 
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It is true that these northern discoveries might be infinitely 
great, and most glorious to the British nation, by opening 
new sources of wealth and commerce in general : yet, as I 
have said, it was evident that they tended directly to destroy 
the voyage, cither as to trading or to cruising, and might 
perhaps end in our own destruction also. For example, first 
of all, if adventuring into those northern seas, we should, by 
our industry, make out the discovery, and find a passage, 
either east or west, we must follow the discovery so as to 
venture quite through, or else we could not be sure that it 
was really a discovery ; for these passages would not be like 
doubling Cape de Bon Esperance, on the point of Africa, or 
going round Cape Horn, the southernmost point of America, 
either of which were compassed in a few days, and then 
immediately gave an opening into the Indian or Southern 
Oceans, where good weather and certain refreshment were to 
be had. 

Whereas, for the discovery in the north, after having 
passed the northernmost land of Grand Tartary, in the lati- 
tude of 74 even to 80^, and perhaps to the very north pole, 
there must be a run west, beyond the most northerly point 
of Nova Zembla, and on again west-south-west, about the 
North Kyn and North Cape, about six hundred leagues, be- 
fore we could come to have any relief of the climate ; after 
that, one hundred and sixty leagues more, and even to Shet- 
land and the north of Scotland, before we could meet with 
any relief of provisions, which, after the length we must have 
run, from the latitude of 3^®, where we now Avere at the 
Philippine Islands, to 74^ north, being near five thousand 
miles, would be impossible to be done, unless we were sure to 
victual, and furnish ourselves again with provisions and water 
by the Avay, and that in several places. 

As to the other passage east, towards the continent of 
America, we had this uncertainty also ; namely, that it was 
not yet discovered whether the land of California was an 
island or a continent, and if it should prove the latter, so as 
that we should be obliged to come back to the west, and not 
be able to find an opening between California and the land 
of north America, so as to come away to the coast of Mexico, 
to Acapulco, and so into the South Sea, and at the same 
time should not find a passage through Hudson’s Bay, &c., 
into the North Sea, and so to Europe, we should not only 
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spoil the voyage that way also, but should infallibly perish by 
the severity of the season and want of provisions. 

All these things argued against any attempt that way ; 
whereas, on the other hand, for southern discoveries, we had 
this particular encouragement; that whatever disappoint- 
ment we might meet with, in the search after unknown 
countries, yet we were sure of an open sea behind us ; and 
that wliencver we thought fit to run south beyond the tropic, 
we should find innumerable islands where we might get water, 
and some sort of provisions, or come back into a favourable 
climate, and have the benefit of the trade winds, to carry us 
either backward or forward, as the season should happen to 
guide us. 

Last of all, we had tliis assurance, that, the dangers of 
the seas excepted, we were sure of an outlet before us, if we 
went forward, or behind us, if we were forced back ; and, 
having a rich cargo, if we were to do nothing but go home, 
we should be able to give our employers such an account of 
ourselves, as that they would be very far from being losers 
by the voyage ; but that, if we reached safe the coast of New 
Spain, and met with an open commerce there, as we expected, 
we should perhaps make the most prosperous voyage that 
was ever made round the globe before. 

These considerations put an end to all my thoughts of 
going northward ; some of our secret council, (for, by the 
way, we consulted our foremast men no more, but had a 
secret council among ourselves, the resolutions of which we 
solemnly engaged not to disclose) ; some of these, I say, were 
for steering the usual course, from the Philippines to New 
Spain, viz., keeping in the latitudes of 1 1 or 13^ north 
the line, and so making directly for California; in which 
latitude they proposed that w^ might, perhaps, by cruising 
thereabout, meet with the Manilla ships, going fi*om New 
Spain to Manilla, which we might take as prizes, and then 
stand directly for the coast of Peru. But I opposed this, 
principally because it would effectually overthrow all my 
meditated discoveries to the southward ; and, secondly, be- 
cause I had observed, that, on the north of the line, there 
are no islands to be met with, in all the long run of near two 
thousand leagues, from Guam, one of the Ladrones, to the 
land of California ; and that we did not find we were able to 
subsist during so long a run, especially for want of water ; 
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whereas, on the south of the line, as well within the tropic as 
without, wc were sure to meet with islands innumerable, and 
that even all the way; so that we were sure of frequent 
relief of fresh water, of plants, fowl, and fish, if not of bi ead 
and flesh, almost all the way. 

This was a main consideration to our men, and so wc 
soon resolved to take the southern course ; yet, as I said, we 
stood away for the Ladrones first. These are a cluster of is- 
lands, which lie in about 11 to 13® north latitude, north-east 
from the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, and east and by north 
from that part of the Philippines where we were, and at the 
distance of about four hundred leagues, and all the ships 
which go or come between the Philippines and New Spain 
touch at them, for the convenience of provisions, water, &c. ; 
those that go to Spain put in there, in order to recruit and 
furnish for, and those that come from Spain, to relieve them- 
selves after so long a run as that of six thousand miles, for 
so much it is at least from Guam to Acapulco ; on these 
accounts, and with these reasonings, we came to the isles of 
the Ladrones. 

During our run between the Philippine and Ladrone is- 
lands, we lived wholly upon our fresh provisions, of which w^e 
laid in a great stock at Manilla, such as hogs, fowls, calves, 
and six or seven cows, all alive, so that our English beef 
and pork, which lay well stored, was not touched for a long 
time. 

At the Ladrones we recruited, and particularly took on 
board, as well alive as pickled up, near two hundred hogs, 
with a vast store of roots, and such things as arc their usual 
food in that country. We took in also above three thousand 
cocoa-nuts and cabbages ; yams, potatoes, and other roots, 
for our own use ; and, in particular, we got a large quantity 
of maize, or Indian wheat, for bread, and some rice. 

We stored ourselves likewise with oranges and lemons ; 
and, buying a great quantity of very good limes, we made 
three or four hogsheads of lime-juice, which was a great re- 
lief to our men in the hot season, to mix with their water ; 
as for making punch, we had some arrack and some sugar, 
but neither of them in such quantity as to have much punch 
made afore the mast. 

W e were eighteen days on our passage from the Strait of 
Mindora to Guam, and stayed six days at the latter, fur- 
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pishing ourselves with provisions, appearing all this while 
with French colours, and Captain Merlotte as commander. 
However we made no great ceremony here with the Spanish 
governor, as I have said already, only that Captain Merlotte, 
after we had been here two days, sent a letter to him by a 
French officer, who, showing his commission from tlic king 
of France, the governor presently gave us product, as we 
call it, and leave to buy what provisions we wanted. 

In compliment for this civility, we sent the governor a 
small present of tine scarlet camlet and two pieces of baize ; 
and he made a very handsome return, in such refreshments 
as he thought we most wanted. 

There was- another reason for our keeping in this latitude 
till we came to the Ladroncs ; namely, tliat all the soutliern 
side of that part of the way, between the Philippines and the 
Ladrones, is so full of islands, that, unless wo had been pro- 
vided with very good pilots, it would have been extremely 
hazardous ; and, add to this, that, beyond these islands south, 
is no passage ; the land, which they call Nova Gruinca, lying 
away east and east-south-cast, farther than has yet been dis- 
covered ; so that it is not yet known whether that coiintry be 
an island or the continent. 

Having for all these reasons gone to the Ladroncs, and 
being sufficiently satisfied in our reasons for going away from 
thence to the southward, and having stored ourselves, as 
above, with whatever those islands produced, we left the 
Ladrones the 10th day of September in the evening, and 
stood away east-south-cast, with the wind north-north-west, 
a fresh gale ; after this, I think it was about five days, when, 
having stretched, by our account, about a hundred and fifty 
leagues, we steered away more to the southward, our course 
south-east-by-south. 

And now, if ever, I expected to do something by way of 
discovery. I knew very well there were few, if any, had 
ever steered that course ; or that, if they had, they had given 
very little account of their travels. The only persons who 
leave anything worth notice being Cornelius Vanschouten 
and Francis Le Mare, who, though they sailed very much to 
the south, yet say little to the purpose, as I shall presently 
show. 

The sixteenth day after we parted from the Ladrones, 
being, by observation, in the latitude of 17® south of the line, 
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one of our men cried, A sail ! a sail ! which put us into som0 
fit of wonder, knowing nothing of a ship of any bulk could be 
met with in those seas ; but our fit of wonder was soon 
turned to a fit of laughter, when one of our men from the 
foretop, cried out. Land ! which, indeed, was the case ; and 
the first sailor was sufficiently laughed at for his mistake, 
though, giving him his due, it looked at first as like a sail as 
ever any land at a distance could look. 

Towards evenings we made the land very plain, distance 
about seven leagues south-by-east, and found that it was not 
an island, but a vast tract of land, extended, as we had reason 
to believe, from the side of Gilolo, and the Spice Islands, or 
that which we call Nova Guinea, and never yet fully dis- 
covered. The land lying away from the west-north-west to 
the south-east-by-south, still southerly. 

I, that was for making all possible discovery, was willing, 
besides the convenience of water, and perhaps fresh provi- 
sions, to put in here, and see what kind of country it was ; 
so I ordered the brigantine to stand in for the shore. They 
sounded, but found no ground within half a league of the 
shore ; so they hoisted out their boat, and went close in with 
the shore, where the} found good anchor-hold in about thirty- 
six fathom, and a large creek, or mouth of a river ; here 
they found eleven to thirteen fathom soft oozy sand, and the 
water half fresh at the mouth of the creek. 

Upon notice of this, we stood in, and came all to an anchor 
in the very creek ; and, sending our boats up the creek, found 
the water perfectly fresh and very good upon the ebb, about 
a league up the river. 

Among all the islands in this part of the world, that is to 
say, from the Philippines eastward, of which there are an in- 
finite number, we never came near any but we found our- 
selves surrounded with canoes and a variety of boats, bringing 
off to us cocoa-nuts, plantains, roots, and greens, to trafiic 
for such things as they could get ; and that in such numbers, 
we were tired with them, and sometimes alarmed, and obliged 
to fire at them. But here, though we saw great numbers of 
people at a distance from the shore, yet we saw not one boat 
or bark, nor anything else upon the water. 

We stayed two or three days taking in fresh water, but it 
was impossible to restrain our men from going on shore, to 
see what sort of a country it was ; and I was very willing 
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they should do so. Accordingly, two of our boats, with 
about thirty men in both of them, went on shore on the east 
side of the creek or harbour where our ship lay. 

They found the country looked wild and savage ; but, 
though they could find no houses, or speak with the inhabit- 
ants, they saw their footsteps and their seats where they 
had sat down under some trees ; and after wandering about 
a little, they saw people, both men and women, at a distance ; 
but they ran away from our men, at first sight, like frightened 
deer ; nor could they make any signal to them to be under- 
stood ; for when our men hallooed and called after them, 
they ran again as if they had been bewitched. 

Our men gathered a great variety of green stuff, though 
they knew not of what kind, and brought it all on board, and 
we eat a great deal of it ; some we boiled and made broth of, 
and some of our men, who had the scurvy, found it did them 
a great deal of good ; for the herbs were of a spicy kind, and 
had a most pleasant agreeable taste : but none of us could tell 
what to call them, though wo had several men on board who 
had been among the Spice Islands before in Dutch ships. 

We were very uneasy that we could get nothing here but 
a little grass and potherbs, as our men called it, and the men 
importuned me to let them have two boats, and go up the 
river as high as the tide would carry them ; this I consented 
to, being as willing to make the discovery as they; so I 
ordered the captain of the Madagascar ship, who had, as I 
have said, been formerly my second mate, to go along with 
them. 

But in the morning, a little before the flood was made, I 
was called out of my cabin to see an army, as they told me, 
coming to attack us. I turned out hastily enough, as may be 
easily conjectured, and such an army appeared as no ship 
was ever attacked with ; for we spied three or four hundred 
black creatures, come playing and tumbling down the stream 
towards us, like so many porpoises in the water, I was not 
satisfied at first that they were human creatures, but would 
have persuaded our men, that they were sea-monsters, or 
fishes of some strange kind. 

But they quickly undeceived us, for they came swimming 
about our ships, staring and wondering and calling to one 
another, but said not one word to us, at least, if they did, we 
could not understand them. 
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Soroe of them came very near our ships, and we made signs 
to them to come on board, but they would not venture. We 
tossed one of them a rope, and he took hold of it boldly ; but 
as soon as we offered to pull, he let go, and laughed at us ; 
another of them did the like, and when he let go, turned up 
his black buttocks, as in sport at us ; the language of which, 
in our country, we all knew, but whether it had the same 
meaning here, we were at a loss to know. 

However, this dumb manner of conversing with them we 
did not like, neither was it to any purpose to us ; and I was 
resolved, if possible, to know something more of them than we 
could get thus ; so I ordered out our pinnace with six oars, 
and as many other men well armed, to row among them ; 
and, if possible, to take some of them and bring them on 
board. They went off, but the six-oar pinnace, though a 
very nimble boat, could not row so fast as they could swim ; 
for, if pulling with all their might, they came near one of 
them, immediately, like dog and duck, they would dive, and 
come up again thirty or forty yards off ; so that our men did 
not know which way to row after them ; however, at last 
getting among the thickest of them, they got hold of two, 
and with some difficulty dragged them in ; but think of our 
surprise, to find they were not men, but both young women. 
However, they were brought on board naked as they were. 

When they came on board, I ordered they should have 
two pieces of linen wrapped round their waists to cover 
them, which they seemed well pleased with. We gave them 
also several strings of beads, and our men tied them about 
their necks, and about their arms like bracelets, and they 
were wonderfully delighted with their ornaments. Others of 
our men gave each of them a pair of scissors, with needles 
and some thread, and threading the needles, showed them 
how to sew with them ; we also gave them food, and each of 
them a dram of arrack, and made signs to know of them 
where they lived ; they pointed up to the river, but we could 
by no means understand them* 

When we had dressed them up thus with necklaces, and 
bracelets, and linen, we brought them up upon the deck, and 
made them call to their country folk, and let them see how 
well they were used, and the girls beckoned them to come on 
board, bqt they would not venture. 

However, as I thought the discovery we were to make, 
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would be something the easier on account of the usage of 
these two young women ; for they were not, as we guessed, 
above twenty or two-and-twenty years of age ; we resolved 
that the boat should go on, as we intended, up the river ; 
and that, as the two women pointed that way, we should 
carry them along with us. 

Accordingly we sent two shallops, or large boats, which 
carried together sixty men, all well armed. \Ye gave them 
store of beads and knives and scissors, and such baubles with 
them, with hatchets and nails, and hooks, looking-glasses, 
and the like ; and we built up the sides and sterns of the 
boats, and covered them with boards, to keep oil* arrows and 
darts, if they should find occasion, so that they looked like 
London barges. In this posture, as soon as the tide or flood 
was made up, our men went away, carrying a drum and a 
trumpet in each boat ; and each boat had also two patereroes, 
or small cannon, fixed on the gunnel near the bow. 

Thus furnished, they went off about eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, and to my very great uneasiness, I heard no more 
of them for four days. The whole ship’s company were 
indeed surprised at their stay, and the captain of the sloop 
would fain have had me let him have sailed up the river with 
the sloop, as far as the channel would serve ; which really we 
found was deep enough. Indeed, as I was unwilling to run 
any more risks, I could not persuade myself, but that the 
force I had already sent was sufficient to fight five thousand 
naked creatures, such as the natives seemed to be, and there- 
fore, I was very unwilling to send. However, I consented 
at last to have our long-boat and two smaller boats manned 
with fifty-four men more, very well armed, and covered 
from arrows and darts as the other had been, to go up the 
river, upon their solemn promise, and with express order, to 
return the next day, at farthest ; ordering them to fire guns 
as they went up the river, to give notice to their fellows, if 
they could be heard, that they were coming ; and that, in 
the mean time, if 1 fired three guns they should immediately 
return. 

They went away with the tide of flood, a little before 
noon, and went up the river about five leagues, the tide run- 
ning but slowly, and a strong fresh of land-water that 
checked the current coming down ; so that when the tide 
was spent they came to an anchor. They found the river, 
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contrary to their expectation, continued both deep enough, 
and was wider in breadth than where the ships were at anchor ; 
and that it had another mouth or outlet into the sea some 
leagues farther east, so that the land to the east of us, where 
our men went on shore, was but an island, and had not many 
inhabitants, if any ; the people they had seen there having 
possibly swam over the other arm or branch of the river, to 
observe our ships the nearer. As our men found they could 
go no farther for want of the tide, they resolved to come to 
an anchor; but, just as they were sounding, to sec what 
ground they had, and what depth, a small breeze at north- 
east sprang up, by which they stemmed the current and 
reached up about two leagues farther, when they hove over 
their grappling in five fathom water, soft ground ; so that all 
tliis way, and much farther, every one of our ships might 
have gone up the channel, being as broad as the Thames is 
about Vauxliall. 

It must be observed, that all along this river they found 
the land, after they came past the place where the other 
branch of the river broke off, eastward, was full of inhabi- 
tants on both sides, who frequently came down to the water- 
side in haste to look at our boats ; but always when our men 
called to them, as if they thought our men inquired after 
their fellows, they pointed up the river, which was as much 
as to say, they were gone farther that way. 

However, our men not being able to go any farther against 
the tide, took no notice of that ; but, after a little while some 
of them, in one of the smaller boats, rowed towards the 
shore, holding up a white flag to the people in token of 
friendship ; but it Was alPonc, and would have been all one 
for aught we knew, if they had held up a red flag, for they 
all ran away, men, women, and children ; nor could our men 
by any persuasions, by gestures and signs of any kind, pre- 
vail on them to stay, or hardly so much as to look at them. 

The night coining on, our men knew not well what course 
to take; they saw several of the Indians’ dwellings and 
habitations, but they were all at a distance from the river, 
occasioned, as our men supposed, by the river’s overflowing 
the flat grounds near its banks, so as to render those lan(fi 
not habitable. 

Our men had a great inclination to have gone up to one 
of the towns they saw, but he that commanded would not 
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permit it ; but told them, if they could find a good landing- 
place, that they might all go on shore, except a few to keep 
the boats, if they chose to venture ; upon wliich the smallest 
boat rowed up about a mile, and found a small river running 
into the greater, and here they all resolved to land ; but first 
they fired two muskets, to give notice, if possible, to their 
comrades, that they were at hand ; however, they heard 
nothing of them. 

What impression the noise of the two muskets made among 
the Indians they could not tell, for they were all run away 
before. 

They were no sooner on shore, but, considering they had 
not above two hours’ day, and that the Indian villages were 
at least two miles off, they called a council, and resolved not 
to march so far into a country they knew so little of, and be 
left to come back in the dark ; so they went on board again, 
and waited till morning. However, they viewed the country, 
found it was a fertile soil, and a great herbage on the ground ; 
there were few trees near the river ; but farther up where the 
Indian dwellings were, the little hills seemed to be covered 
with woods, but of what kind they knew not. 

In the morning, before break of day, some of our men 
fancied they heard a gun fired up the river ; upon which the 
officer ordered two muskets to be fired again, as had been 
done the evening before ; and in about a quarter of an hour 
they were answered by the like firing, by which our men 
knew that their comrades heard them ; so, without pursuing 
their intended landing, the tide being then running upwards, 
they weighed, and set to their oars, having little or no wind, 
and that which they had blowing down the stream. 

After th^had gone about a league, they heard a confused 
noise at a great distance, which surprised them a little at 
first ; but, as they perceived it drew nearer and nearer, they 
waited awhile, when they discovered first here and there 
some people, then more, and then about two or three hun- 
dred men and women together, running, and every one carry- 
ing something. 

Where it was they were going to, or what it was they 
carried, our men could not tell till they came nearer, 
when they found that they were all loaded with provisions, 
cocoa-nuts, roots, cabbages, and a great variety of things 
which the men knew little of ; and all these were carrying 
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down to our ships, as we understood afterwards, in gratitude 
for our kind usage of the two young women. 

When these people saw our men and their three boats, 
they were at a full stop, and once or twice they were ready 
to lay down all their loads, and run for it ; but ours made 
signs of peace, and held up a white flag to them. 

Some of them, it seems, having, as we found, conversed 
with our men, had a little more courage than the rest, and 
came to the shore side, and looked at the boats. One of our 
men thought of a stratagem to make known our desire of 
peace with them. Taking a string of beads and some toys, 
he held them up at the end of the boat-hook staff, and 
showed them to the Indians, pointing to them with his hand, 
and then pointing with the other hand to what the Indians 
carried, and to his mouth, intimating that we wanted such 
things to eat, and would give him the beads for them. 

One of the Indians presently understood him, and threw 
himself into the water, holding a bundle of plants, such as 
he had trussed up together, upon his head, and swimming 
with the other hand, came so near the boat, where our men 
held out the staff, as to reach the end of the staff, take off 
the string of beads and toys, and hang Ids bunch of trash, 
for it was not better, upon the hook, and then went back 
again, for he would come no nearer. 

When he was gotten on shore again, all his comrades 
came about him to see what he had got ; he hung the string 
of beads round his neck, and ran dancing about with the 
other things in his hand, as if he had been mad. 

What our men got was a trifle of less worth than a good 
bunch of carrots in England, but yet it was useful, as it brought 
the people to converse with us ; for after this they brought 
us roots and fruits innumerable, and began to be very well 
acquainted with us. 

By that time our men had chaffered thus four or five times 
they first heard, and in a little while after saw, their two 
great boats, with their fellows, coming down the river, at 
about two miles’ distance, with their drums and trumpets, 
and making noise enough. 

They had been, it seems, about three leagues higher up, 
where they had been on shore among the Indians, and had 
set at liberty the two maidens, for such they understood 
they were ; who, letting their friends see how fine they 
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were dressed, and how well they were used, the Indians 
were so exceedingly obliged, and showed themselves so 
grateful, that they thought nothing too much for them, but 
brought out all the sorts of provisions wliich their country 
produced, which, it seem, amounted to nothing but fruits, 
such as plantains, cocoa-nuts, oranges and lemons, and such 
things, and roots, which we could give no name to ; but that 
which was most for our use, was a very good sort of maize, 
or Indian corn, which made us excellent bread. 

They had, it seems, some hogs and some goats ; but our 
men got only six of the latter, which were at hand, and were 
very good. 13ut that which was most remarkable was, that 
whereas in all the islands within the tropics the people are 
thievish, treacherous, fierce, and mischievous, and are armed 
with lances, or darts, or bows and arrows ; these appeared 
to be a peaceable, quiet, inoffensive people ; nor did our men 
see any weapon among them except a long staff, which most 
of the men carried in their hands, being made of a cane, about 
eight foot long, and an inch and a half in diameter, much 
like a quarter-staff, with which they would leap over small 
brooks of water with admirable dexterity. 

The people were black, or rather of a tawny dark brown ; 
their hair long, but curling in very handsome ringlets : they 
went generally quite naked, both men and women ; except 
that in two places, our men said, they found some of the 
women covered from the middle downward. They seemed 
to have been strangers to the sea^ nor did wo find so much 
as any one boat among them ; nor did any of the inhabitants 
dwell near the sea ; but cultivated their lands very well, in 
their way ; having abundance of greens and fruits growing 
about their houses ; and upon which we found they chiefly 
lived. The climate seemed to be very hot, and yet the 
country very fruitful. 

These people, by all we could perceive, had never had any 
converse with the rest of the world by sea ; what they might 
have by land we know not ; but, as they lie quite out of 
the way of all commerce, so it miglit be probable they never 
had seen a ship or boat, whether any European ship, or so 
much as a periagua of the islands. We have mentioned 
their nearest distance to the Ladrones, being at least four 
hundred leagues ; and from the Spice Islands, and the country 
of New Guinea, much more 5 but as to the European ship- 
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ping, I never heard of any that ever went that way, nor 
do I believe any ever did. 

I take the more notice of these people’s not having con- 
versed, ns I say, with the world, because of the innocence of 
their behaviour, their peaceable disposition, and their way of 
living upon the fruits and produce of the earth ; also their 
cultivation, and the manner of their habitations ; no signs of 
rapine or violence appearing among them. Our stay here was 
so little, that we could make no inquiry into their religion, 
manner of government, and other customs ; nor have I room to 
crowd many of these things into this account. They went, in- 
deed, as I have said, naked, some of them stark naked, both men 
and women, but I thought they differed in their countenances 
from all the wild people I ever saw ; that they had some- 
thing singularly honest and sincere in their faces, nor did we 
find anything of falsehood or treachery among them. 

The gratitude they expressed for our kindly using the two 
young women I have mentioned, was a token of generous 
principles ; and our men told us, that they would have given 
them whatever they could have asked, that was in their power 
to bestow. 

In a word, it was on their account they sent that little 
army of people to us loaden with provisions, which our men 
met before the two shallops came down. But all the provi- 
sions they had consisted chiefly in fruits of the earth, cocoa- 
nuts, plantains, oranges, lemons, &c., and maize, or Indian 
corn. We were not a sufHcient time with them to inquire 
after what trafiick they had, or whether anything fit for us. 
They had several fragrant plants, and some spices, particu- 
larly cinnamon, which we found, but what else the country 
produced we knew not. 

We came away from hence after seven days’ stay, having 
observed little of the country, more than that it seemed to be 
very pleasant, but very hot ; the woods were all flourishing 
and green and the soil rich, but containing little that could 
be the subject of trade ; but an excellent place to be a bait- 
land, or port of refreshment, in any voyage that might after- 
wards be undertaken that way. 

We set sail, I say, from hence in seven days, and, finding 
the coast lie fairly on our starboard side, kept the land on 
board all the way, distance about three leagues ; and it held 
us thus, about a hundred and twenty leagues due east, whei^ 
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on a sudden we lost sight ot the land ; whether it broke off, or 
whether it only drew off* farther south, we could not tell. 

We went on two or three days more, our course south- 
east, when we made land again ; but found it only to be two 
small islands, lying south and by east, distance nine leagues. 
We stood on to them, and two of our boats went on shore, 
but found nothing for our purpose; no inhabitants, nor any 
living creatures, except sea fowls, and some large snakes ; 
neither was there any fresh water. So we called that land 
Cape Dismal. 

The same evening we stood away full south, to see if we 
could find out the continuance of the former land ; but as 
we found no Land, so a great sea coming from the south we 
concluded we sliould find no land that way. And, varying 
our course easterly, we ran with a fair fresh gale at north-west 
and by west, for seven days more ; in all which time, we saw 
nothing but the open sea every way ; and making an obser- 
vation found we had passed the southern tropic ; and that we 
were in the latitude of 26° 13', after which we continued our 
course still southerly for several days more, until we found, 
by another observation, that we were in 32° 20'. 

This evening we made land over our starboard bow, dis- 
tance six leagues, and stood away south and by east : but 
the wind slackening wo lay by in the night; and in the 
morning found the land bearing east and by south, distance 
one league and a half ; a good shore, and on sounding, about 
five-and-tliirty fathom, stony ground. We now hoisted our 
boat out, and sent it on shore for discoveries, to sound the 
depth of the water, and see for a good harbour to put 
in at. 

Our people went quite in with the shore, where they found 
several men and women crowded together to look at us. 
When our men came close to the land they hung out a white 
flag, but the wild people understood nothing of the meaning 
of it, but stood looking and amazed, and we have great 
reason to believe that they never had seen any ship or bark 
of any nation before. We found on our landing, no boats or 
sails, or anything they had to make use of on the water ; but 
some days after we saw several small canoes, with three or 
four men in each. 

Our men not being able to speak a word for them to un- 
derstand, or to know what was said to them, the first thing 
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they did, was to make signs to them for something to eat ; 
upon which three of them seemed to go away, and coming 
again in a few minutes, brought with them several bundles or 
bunches of roots, some plantains, and some green lemons, or 
limes, and laid down all upon the coast. Our men took cou- 
rage then to go on shore, and, taking up what they brought, 
set up a stick, and upon the end of it hung five bunches or 
strings of blue and white beads, and went on board again. 

Never was such joy among a wild people discovered, as 
these natives showed, when they took the beads off the stick ; 
they danced and capered, and made a thousand antic gestures, 
and, inviting our men on shore, laid their hands upon their 
breasts across, and then looked up, intimating a solemn oath 
not to hurt us. 

Our men made signs, by which they made them under- 
stand, that they would come again next morning, and also 
that they should bring us more eatables ; accordingly, we 
sent three boats the next morning, and our men carried knives, 
scissors, beads, looking-glasses, combs, and any toys they 
had, not forgetting glass beads and glass ear-rings in abun- 
dance. 

The Indians were very ready to meet us, and brought us 
fruits and herbs as before ; but three of them, who stood at 
a distance, held each of them a creature exactly like a goat, 
but without horns or beard; 'and these were brought to 
traffick with us. 

We brought out our goods, and offered every one some- 
thing ; but the variety was surprising to them who had never 
seen such things before. But that which was most valuable 
of all our things, v/as a hatchet, which one of their principal 
men took up and looked at it, felt the edge, and laid it down ; 
then took it up again, and wanted to know the use of it : 
upon which one of our men took it, and stepping to a tree 
that stood near, cut off a small bough of it at one blow. The 
man was surprised, and ran to the tree with it, to see if he 
could do the same, and finding he could, he laid it down, 
ran with all his might into the country, and by-and-by re- 
turning, came with two men more with him, to show them 
this wonderful thing, a hatchet. 

But if they w^ere surprised with the novelty of a hatchet, 
our men were as much surprised to see hanging round the 
oars of both the men that he brought with him, large dat 
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pieces of pure gold. The thread which they hung by was 
made of the hair of the goats, twisted very prettily togethei’ 
and very strong. 

Our men olferlng to handle them, to see if they were gold, 
one of the men took off his two gold bobs, and offered them 
to our men for the hatchet. Our men seemed to make much 
difficulty of it, as if the hatchet was of much greater value 
than those trifles; upon which he, being as we found, 
superior, made the other, wdio came with him, pull off his 
two ear-jewels also ; and so our unreasonable people took 
them all four, being of pure gold, and weighing together some 
grains above two ounces, in exchange for an old rusty hatchet. 
However unreasonable the price was, the purchaser did not 
think it so ; and so over-fond was he of the hatchet, that as 
soon as he had it for his own, he ran to the tree, and in a 
few minutes had so laid about him with the hatchet, that 
there was not a twig left on it that was within his reach. 

1 his exchange was a particular hint to me ; and I pre- 
sently directly iny chief mate, and Captain Merlotte, to go on 
shore the next day, and acquaint themselves as much as 
they could with the natives, and, if possible, to find out 
where they had this gold, and if any quantity was to be 
found. 

Captain Merlotte and my chief mate bestowed their time 
so well, and obliged the natives so much, by the toys 
and trifles they gave them, that they presently told them 
that the gold, which they called Aarah, was picked up in the 
rivers that came down from a mountain which they pointed 
to, a great way off. Our men prevailed with three of them, 
to go with them to one of these rivers, and gave them beads 
and such things to encourage them, but no hatchet; that 
was kept up at a high rate, and as a rarity fit only for a 
king, or some great man who wore Aarah on his ears. 

In a word, they came to the river where they said they 
found this Aarah; and the first thing our men observed 
there, was an Indian sitting on the ground, and beating 
something upon a great stone, with another stone in his hand 
for his hammer : they went to see what he was doing, and 
found he had got a lump of gold from the sand, as big as a 
swan-shot, of no regular shape, but full of corners, neither 
round nor square ; and the man was beating it fiat as well 
as he could. 
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One of our men, who had a hatchet in his hand, made 
signs to him to let him flatten it for him ; and so turning the 
back part of the hatchet, wliich served the purpose of a ham- 
mer, he beat the piece of gold flat in an instant ; and then turn- 
ing it upon the edge, beat it that way until he brought it 
to be round also. 

This was so surprising to the man who had been beating, 
that he stood looking on with all the tokens of joy and amaze- 
ment ; and, desiring to see the hatchet, looked this way and 
that way, upon those of his countrymen who came with us, 
as if asking them if ever they saw the like. 

When our man had done, he made signs to know if he had 
any more Aarah ; the man said nothing, but went down to 
the brink of the river, and, putting his hand into a hole, he 
brought out three little lumps of gold, and a great many 
smaller, some of them about as big as a large pin’s head ; all 
which he had laid up there, in the hollow of a stone. Our 
man thought it was too much, to take all that for the hatchet ; 
and therefore pulled out some beads, and pieces of glass, and 
such toys ; and, in short, bought all this cargo of gold, which 
in the wliole weighed near five ounces, for about the value of 
two shillings. 

Though these bargains were very agreeable to us, yet the 
discovery of such a place, and of such a fund of treasure, in 
a part of the world, which it is very probable, was never be- 
fore seen by any European eyes, nor so much as inquired 
after, was the greatest satisfaction imaginable to me ; knowing 
the adventurous temper of the gentleman who was our prin- 
cipal employer. Upon this account, while my men busied 
themselves in their daily search after gold, and in finding out 
the rivers from whence it came, or rather where it was found, I 
employed myself to be fully informed where this place was ; 
whether it was an island or a continent ; and having found 
a tolerable good road for our ships to ride in, I caused my 
two shallops, well manned, to run along the coast, both east 
and west, to find which way it lay, and whether they could 
find any end of it ; as also to see what rivers, what people, 
and what provisions they could meet with. 

By my observation, I found that we were in the latitude 
of 27^ 13^ south meridian ; distance from the Ladrones about 
16® east. While my shallops were gone, I went on shore, 
and some of my men set up tents, as well for the convenience 
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of their traffick, as for their resting on shore all night; 
keeping, however, a good guard, and having two of our 
ship’s dogs with them, who never failed giving them notice, 
whenever any of the natives came near them ; for what ailed 
the dogs I know not, but neither of them could bear the 
sight of the Indians, and we had much to do to keep them 
from flying at them. 

While we rode here, we had the most violent storm of 
wind with rain, and with great claps of thunder, that we had 
yet sustained since we came out of England. It was our 
comfort tliat the wind came off shore, for it blew at south, 
and shifting between the south, south-east, and south-west, 
with such excessive gusts, and so furious, and withal, not 
only by squalls and sudden flaws, but a settled terrible tem- 
pest, that had it been from off sea, as it was off shore, we 
must have perished, there had been no remedy, and even as 
it was, we rode in great danger. My boatswain called out 
twice to me to cut my masts by the board, protesting we 
should either bring our anchors home, or founder as we rode ; 
and indeed the sea bi’oko over us many times in a terrible 
manner. As I said before, we had an indifferent good road, 
and so we had, but not a very good one, for the land was 
low ; and on the east we lay a little open. However, our 
ground-tackle was good, and our ship very tight, and I told 
the boatswain I would rather slip the cable and go off to sea 
than cut the masts. However, in about four hours’ time 
more we found the wind abate, though it blew very hard for 
three days after. 

I was in great pain for my two shallops in this tempest, 
but they had both the good luck to lie close under the shore ; 
and one indeed had hauled quite upon the land, where the 
men lay on shore under their sail, so that they got no damage ; 
and about three days after, one of them returned, and brought 
me word they had been to the west, where they had m^e 
very little discovery, as to the situation of the country, or 
whether it was an island or a continent, but they had con- 
versed with the natives very often, and found several who 
had pieces of gold hanging, some in their hair, some about 
their necks ; and they made a shift to bring as many with 
them as weighed, all put together, seventeen or eighteen 
ounces, for which they had bartered toys and trifles, as we did ; 
but they found no rivers, where they could discover any gold in 
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the sands, as we had done, so that they believed it all came 
from the side where we were. 

But our other sliallop had much better luck ; she went 
away to tlie east, and ])y the time sjie had prone jiboiit sixteen 
leagues v«?ho found the shore break oil’ a little, and soon after 
a little more, until at length they came as it were to the land’s 
end; when, the shore running due south, they followed, ac- 
cording to their account, near thirteen leagues more. 

In this interval they went several times on shore, entered 
three rivers, indifferently largo, and one of them very large 
at the mouth, but grew' narrow again in three or lour leagues ; 
but a deep channel, with two-and-twenty to eight-and-twenty 
fathom water in it all the way, as far as they went. 

Here they went on shore and traflicked with the natives, 
whom they found rude and unpolished, but a very mild in- 
offensive people ; nor did they find them anything thievish, 
much loss treacherous, as in some countries is the case. They 
had the good luck to find out the place where, as they sup- 
posed, the king of the country resided ; which was a kind of 
a city, encompassed all round, the river making a kind of 
double horse-shoe. The manner of their living is too long to 
describe; neither could our men gi\c any account of their 
government, or of the customs of the place ; but what they 
sought for was gold and provisions, and of those they got 
pretty considerable quantities. 

Tlmy found the Indians terribly surprised at the first sight 
of them ; but after some time they found means to let them 
know they desired a truce, and to make them understand 
what they meant by it. 

At length a truce being established, the king came, and 
with him near three hundred men ; and soon after the queen, 
with half as many women. They were not stark naked, 
neither men nor women, but wearing a loose piece of cloth 
about their middles ; what it was made of we could not 
imagine, for it was neither linen or woollen, cotton or silk ; 
nor was it woven, but twisted and braided by hand, as our 
women make bone lace with bobbins. It seems it was the 
stalk of an herb, which this was made with ; and was so 
strong that I doubt not it would have made cables for our 
ships, if we had wanted to make such an experiment. 

When the king first came to our men they were a little 
shy of his company, he had so many with hinij and they 
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began ta retire ; which the king perceiving, he caused all his 
men to stop, and keep at a distance ; and advanced himself 
with about ten or twelve of his men, and no more. 

When he was come quite up, our men, to show their 
breeding, pulled off their hats, but that he did not under- 
stand, for his men had no hats on. But the officer making 
a bow to him, he understood that presently, and bowed again ; 
at which all his men fell down flat iii)on their faces, as flat to 
the ground as if they had been shot to death with a volley of 
our shot; and they did not fall so quick but they were 
up again as nimbly, and then down flat on the ground again ; 
and this they did three times, their king bowing himself to 
our men at the same time. 

This ceremony being over, our men made signs to them 
that they wanted \ictuals to eat, and something to drink: 
and pulled out several things, to let the people see they would 
give something for what they might bring them. 

The king understood them presently, and turning to some 
of his men he talked awhile to them ; and our men ol)served, 
that while he spoke tliey seemed to be terrified, as if he had 
been threatening them with death. However, as soon as he 
had done, three of them went away, and our men su|){)osed 
they went to fetch something that the king would give them ; 
upon which, that they might be beforehand with them, our 
men presented his majesty with two pair of bracelets of fine 
glass beads of several colours, and put them upon his arms, 
which he took most kindly ; and then they gave him a knife, 
with a good plain ivory handle, and some other odd things. 
Upon receiving these rwhle presents, he sends away another 
of bis men, and a little after two more. 

Our men observed that two of the men went a great Avay 
off toward the hill, but the other man that he sent away first 
went to his queen, who, with her retinue of tawny ladies, 
stood but a little way off, and soon after her majesty came 
with four women only attending her. 

The officer who commanded our men, finding he should 
have another kind of compliment to pay the ladies, retired a 
little ; and, being an ingenious handy sort of a man, in less 
than half-an-hour, he and another of his men made a nice 
garland, or rather a coronet, of sundry strings of beads, and 
with glass bobs and jiendants, all hanging about it, most 
wonderful gay ; and when the queen was come, he went up 
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to tlie king, and showing it to him, made signs that he would 
give it to the queen. 

The king took it, and was so pleased with the present, 
that truly he desired our officer to put it upon his own head, 
which he did ; but, when he had got it so placed, he let our 
men see he was king over his wife, as well as over the rest of 
the country, and that he would wear it himself. 

Our men then pulled out a little pocket looking-glass, and, 
holding it up, let his majesty see his own face, which 
we might reasonably suppose he had never seen before, es- 
pecially wdth a crown on his head too. Before he saw his 
own face in the glass he was grave and majestic, and carried 
it something like a king ; but he was so delighted with the 
novelty that ho was quite beside himself, an»l jumped 
and capered and danced about like a madman. 

All this while our men saw nothing coming, but that all 
was given on their side ; whereupon they made signs again, 
that they wanted provisions. 

The king then made signs, pointing to a hill a good way 
off, as if it would come from thence very quickly ; and then 
looked to see if his people were coming, as if he was im- 
patient till they came, as well as our men. 

During this time, one of our men observed that the queen 
had several pieces of gold, as they thought them to be, hang- 
ing about her, particularly in her hair, and large flat plates 
of gold upon the hinder part of her head, something in the 
place of a roll, such as our women wear ; that her hair was 
wound about it in rolls, braided together very curiously ; 
and having informed our officer, he made signs to the king 
for leave to give the queen something, which he consented to. 
So he went to her majesty, making a bow as before ; but 
this complaisance surprised her, for, upon his bowing, on a 
sudden falls the queen and all her four ladies flat on the 
ground, but were up again in a moment; and our people 
wondered how they could throw themselves so flat on their 
faces, and not hurt themselves ; nor was it less to be wondered 
at, how they could so suddenly jump up again, for they did 
not rise up gradually as we must do, with the help of our 
hands and knees, if we were extended so flat on our faces, 
but they, with a spring, whether with their hands or their 
whole bodies, we knew not, sprang up at once, and were 
upon their feet immediately. 
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This compliment over, our officer stepped up to the queen, 
and tied about her neck a most delicate necklace of pearl ; 
that is to say, of large handsome white glass beads, which 
might in England cost about fourpence halfpenny, and to every 
one of her ladies he gave another of smaller beads, differing in 
colour from those which he gave the queen. Then he pre- 
sented her majesty with a long string of glass beads, which, 
being put over her head, reached down to her waist before, 
and joined in a kind of tassel, with a little knot of blue riband, 
which she was also extremely pleased with ; and very fine 
she was. 

The queen made, it seems, the first return ; for, stepping 
to one of her women, our men observed that her attendant 
took something out of her hair, and then the queen let her tie 
her hair up again ; after which her majesty brought it and 
gave it to our officer, making signs to know if it was accept- 
able. It was a piece of gold that weighed about two ounces 
and a half; it had been beaten as fiat as they knew how to 
beat it. But the metal was of much more beauty to our 
men than the shape. 

Our officer soon let the queen and people see that he ac- 
cepted the present, by laying it to liis mouth and to his 
breast, which he found was the way when they liked any- 
thing. In short, our officer went to work again, and in a 
little while he made a little coronet for the queen, as he had 
done before for the king, though less ; and, without asking 
leave of his majesty, went up to her and put it upon her head ; 
and then gave her a little looking-glass, as he had done to 
the king, that she might view her face in it. 

She was so surprised at the sight, that she knew not how 
to contain herself ; but, to show her gratitude, she pulled out 
another plate of gold out of her own hair, and gave it to our 
officer; and, not content with that, she sent one of her 
women to the crowd of females who first attended her, and 
whether she stripped them of all the gold they had, or only 
a part, she brought so many pieces, that, when together, they 
weighed almost two pounds. 

When she was thus dressed she stepped forward very 
nimbly and gracefully towards the king, to show him what 
she had got ; and, finding he was dressed as fine as herself, 
they had work enough for near two hours to look at one 
another, and admire their new ornaments. 
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Our men reported, that the king was a tall, well-shaped 
man, of a very majestic deportment, only that when he 
laughed he showed his teeth too much, which, however, 
were as white as ivory : as for the queen, saving that her 
skin was of a tawny colour, she was a very pretty woman ; 
very tall, a sweet countenance, admirable features, and, in a 
word, a complete handsome lady. 

She was very oddly dressed ; she was quite naked from 
her head to below her breasts ; her breasts were plump and 
round, not Haggy and hanging down, as it generally is with 
the Indian women, some of whose breasts hang as low as 
their bellies, but projecting as beautifully as if they had been 
laced up with stays round her body ; and below licr breast 
she liad a broad piece of a skin of some curious creature, 
spotted like a leopard, })robably of some fine spotted deer. 
Tliis was wrapped round lier very tight, like a body-girt to a 
horse ; and under this she had a kind of petticoat, as before 
described, hanging down to her ankles. As for shoes or 
stockings, they were only such as nature had furnished. 
Her hair was black, and, as supposed, very long, being 
wreathed up and twisted in long locks about the plate of 
gold she wore ; for when she pulled off the plate above men- 
tioned, it hung down her back and upon her shoulders very 
gracefully ; but it seems she did not think so, for, as soon as 
she found it so fallen down, she caused one of her women to 
roll it up, and tie it in a great knot which hung down in her 
neck, and did not look so well as when it was loose. 

While the king and the queen were conversiing together 
about their line things, as above, our men went back to the 
boat, where they left the purchase they had got, and furnished 
themselves witli otlier things fit to traffick with as they saw 
occasion ; and they were not quite come up to the king again, 
when they perceived that the men the king had sent up into 
the country were returned, and that they brought with them 
a great quantity of such provisions as tliey had, which chiefly 
consisted of roots and maize, or Indian corn, and several 
fruits which we liad never seen before. Some of them re- 
sembled the large European figs, but were not really figs ; 
with some great jars of water, having herbs steeped in it, 
and roots, that made it look as white as milk, and drank 
like milk sweetened with sugar, but more delicious, and 
exceeding cool and refreshing. They brought also a 
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great quantity of oranges, but they were neither sweet 
nor sour, and our men believed tlicy were not ripe ; but 
when they were dressed after the manner of tlie country, 
which they showed our men, and which was to roast 
them before the lire, they had an admirable flavour, 
and our men brought a great many away to us, and when wo 
roasted them they exceeded anything of the kind 1 had ever 
tasted. 

After our men had received what was brought, and shown 
that the whole was very acceptable, the king made signs t'lat ho 
would be gone, but would come again to them the next morn- 
ing ; and, pointing to the (piecn's head, wliere tlie plate of 
gold had been that she had given to our men, intimated that 
he would bring some of the same Avitli him the next day. 
But while he was making these signs, one of his other mes- 
sengers came back, and gave the king something into his hand 
wrapped up, whicli our men could not see. As soon as the 
king had it, as if he had been proud to show our men that he 
could make himself and his (jueen as fine as they could make 
him, he undid the parcel, ami decked out his (picen with a 
short thing like a robe, which reached from her neck down 
to the spotted skin which she wore hefore, and so it covered 
her shoulders and breast. It was made of an intinito num- 
ber and variety of feathers, oddly, and yet \ery curiously 
put together ; and was spangled all over with little drops or 
lumps of gold ; some no bigger than a pin’s head, which had 
holes made through them, and were strung six or seven 
together, and so tied on to the I'eathor.'s ; some as big 
as a large pea, hanging single, some as big as a horse-bean, 
and beaten flat, and all hanging promiscuously among the 
feathers, without any order or slifipe, which, notvvitlistamling, 
were very beautiful in the whole, and made the thing look 
rich and handsome enough. 

As soon as he had thus equipped his queen, he put another 
upon himself, which was larger, and had this i){irtieuhir in 
its shape, that it covered his arms almost to his elbows, and 
was so made that it came round under the arm, and being 
fastened there with a string, made a kind of sleeve. 

As the king’s robe, or whatever it may bo called, was 
longer, for it came down to his waist, so it had a great deal 
more gold about it, and larger pieces than that the queen 
wore. When their majesties had thus put on their robes, it 
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may be guessed how glorious they looked, but especially the 
queen, who being a most charming beautiful creature, as said 
before, was much more so wlien glistening thus with' gold. 
Our men looked very narrowly to observe whether '.here 
were any diamonds or pearls among their finery, but tXey 
could not perceive any. < 

The king and queen now withdrew for that evening, bui’ 
their people did not leave our men so, for they thronged about 
them ; and some brought them jars of the white liquor, some 
brought them roots, others fruits, some one thing, some 
anotlier ; and our men gave every one of them some small 
matter or other in proportion to what they brought. 
At last, there came four particular tall lusty men, with bows 
and arrows ; but before they came close up to our men, 
they laid down their bows and arrows on the ground, and 
came forward with all the tokens of friendship they were 
able to make. 

Tliey had two youths with them, each of whom led a tame 
fawn of pretty large growth, and wlieu the men came up, 
they gave the two fawns to our men ; who, in return, gave 
each of them a knife, and some strings of beads, and such 
toys as they had. 

Our men observed, that all these men had little bits of gold, 
some of one shape, and some of another, hanging at their 
ears ; and when our men came to be familiar, they asked 
them as well as they could, where they found that stuff? and 
they made signs to the sand in the river, and then pointed 
towards that part of tlie country where our ships lay, which 
signified to our men that the gold was, most of it, where we 
lay, not there where the king and queen resided. Nay, 
when our men pointed again to the river where they were, 
and went and took up some of the sand, as if they would 
look for gold in it, they made signs of laughing at it, and 
that there was nothing to be found there, but that it lay all 
the other way. 

And yet two or three of the men, who, when the tide was 
out, went up the bank of the river, two or three miles upon 
the sands, peeping and trying the sands as they went, they 
found three or four little bits of pure gold, though not bigger 
than pins heads ; but no doubt farther up the country they 
might have found more. 

Those four men seeing how fond our people were of the 
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gold, made signs they could fetch gold to them if they would 
give them such things as they liked ; and ours again told 
them they should have anything they pleased ; and, as earn- 
est, gave them some pieces of iron and bits of glass of small 
value, both which they were much delighted with. 

Early in the morning their four customers came again, and 
brought several men, who seemed to be servants, along with 
them, loaden with refreshments, such as the white water, 
mentioned above, which they brought in earthen pots, very 
hard, made so by the heat of the sun. They brought also 
three small deer with them, and a kind of coney or rabbit, 
but larger, which our men were very glad of. But that 
which was above all the rest, they brought a good quantity 
of gold-dust, that is to say, some in small lumps, some in 
bigger ; and one of them had near a pound weight wrapped 
up in a piece of coney-skin, which was all so very small that 
it was like dust ; which, as our men understood afterwards, 
was reckoned little worth, because all the lumps had been 
picked out of it. 

Our men, to be sure, were very willing to trade for this 
commodity, and therefore they brought out great variety of 
things to truck with them, making signs to them to pick out 
what they liked ; but still keeping a reserve for the king and 
queen, whom they ext)ected. Above all they had made a 
reserve for the king of some extraordinary hatchets, which 
they had not yet suffered to be seen, with a hammer or two, 
and some drinking-glasses, and the like, with some particular 
toys for the queen. 

But they had variety enough left besides for the four men : 
who, in short, bought so many trinkets and trifles, that our 
men not only got all the gold they brought, but the very 
pieces of gold out of their ears ; in return for which our 
men gave them every one a pair of ear-rings, to hang about 
their ears, with a fine drop ; some of green glass, some red, 
some blue; and they were wonderfully pleased with the 
exchange, and went back, we may venture to say, much 
richer in opinion than they came. 

As soon as these people had done their market, and indeed 
a little before, they perceived at a distance the king and 
queen coming with a great retinue ; so they made signs to 
our men that they must be gone, and that they would not 
have the king know that they had been there. 
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I must confess, the relation of all this made me very much 
repent that I had not happened to have put in there with the 
ships ; though indeed, as the road lay open to the east and 
south winds, it might have been worse another way ; I mean, 
when the storm blew. However, as it is, 1 must report this 
part, from the account given us by my men. 

When the king and queen came the second time, they were 
together, and dressed up, as our men supposed, with the 
utmost magnificence, having the fine feathered spangled things 
about their shoulders ; and the king had over all his habit, a 
fine spotted robe of deer skins, neatly joined together ; and 
which, as he managed it, covered him from liead to foot ; and, 
in short, it was so very beautiful that he really looked like a 
king with it. 

When he came to oiir men, and tlic ceremony of their 
meeting over, the king, turning round, showed them, 
that he had hrouglit them stores of provisions ; and indeed, 
so lie had ; for he had at least fifty men attending him, loaden 
with roots, and oranges, and maize, and such things ; in 
short, he brought them iibove twenty thousand oranges ; a 
great parcel of that fruit like a fig, wliich I mentioned above, 
and other fruits. After which another party followed, and 
brought twenty live deer, and as many of their rabbits, dead ; 
the latter arc as big as our hares. 

As they came uji, the king made signs to our men to take 
them ; and our officer making signs to thank his majesty, he 
ordered one of the queen’s attendants to give him one of the 
feathered robes, such an one as the king himself had on ; 
and made mighty fine with lumps and tassels of gold, as the 
other. And a tawny lass advancing to him offered to put it 
over his head, but he took it in his hand and put it on him- 
self, and looked as like a jack pudding in it, as any one could 
desire ; for it made no figure at all upon him, compared to 
what it did upon the Indians. 

When they had received all this, they could not but make 
a suitable return ; and therefore our officer caused his reserve 
to be brought out ; and first he gave his majesty a dozen of 
very handsome drinking-glasses of several sizes ; with half a 
dozen of glass beakers, or cups, to the queen, for the same 
use. Then he gave the king a little hanger, and a belt to 
wear it by his side ; and showed him how to buckle it on 
and take it off, and how to draw it out, and put it in again. 
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This was sucli a present, and the king was so delighted 
with it, that our officer said he believed the king did nothing 
but draw it and put it up again, put it on and pull it off, for 
near two hours together. 

Besides this he gave the king three hatchets, and showed 
him the uses of them ; also two large hammers, and a pair 
of very strong large shears, particularly showing him, that 
with those hammers they might beat out the gold lumps 
which they found in the rivers, and with tlic shears might 
cut the edges round, or into what shape they pleased, when 
they were beaten thin. 

To the queen he gave six little knives, and a dozen small 
looking-glasses for her ladies ; six pairs of scissors, and a 
small box full of large needles; then lie gave her some 
coarse brown thread, and showed her how to thread the 
needle, and sew anything together with the thread ; all which 
she admired exceedingly, and called her tawny maids of 
honour about lier, that they might learn also. And whilst 
they were standing all together, our officer, to divert the 
king, sewed two of her women one to another by the lap of 
their waistcoats, or what else it might be called ; and when 
they were a little surprised at it, and began, as he thought, 
to be a little uneasy, ho took the scissors, and at one snap 
set them at liberty again, which passed for such an extra- 
ordinary piece of dexterity, that the king would needs have 
two of them sewed together again, on purpose to see it cut 
again. And then the king desired he might have a needle 
and thread himself, and a pair of scissors ; then he would 
sew some things together, and cut them asunder again several 
times, and laugh most heartily at the ingenuity of it. 

Besides the above things, they gave her majesty a pair of 
ear-rings to hang on her cars, the glass in them looking green 
like an emerald ; a ring of silver, with false stones in it, like 
a rose diamond ring, the middle stone red like a ruby, which 
she went presently and gave to the king ; but our officer 
made signs that he had one that was bigger for the king, and 
accordingly gave the king one much larger ; and now they 
had done giving presents, as they thought, when the king 
made a sign to the queen, which she understood, and, call- 
ing one of her women, she brought a small parcel, which 
the queen gave our officer into his hand, wherein was about 
eleven pounds weight of gold-dust, but, as before, no lumps 
in it. 
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Our men having thus finished their trafiick, and being about 
to come away, they made signs to the king, that they would 
come again and bring him more fine things ; at which the 
king smiled, and pointing to the gold, as if telling them he 
would have more of that for them when they came again. 

Our men had now their expectations fully answered ; and, 
as I said, had ended their trafiick ; and, taking leave of the 
king and all his retinue, retired to their shallop, the king 
and queen going away to their city as above. The wind 
blowing northerly, they were seven days before they got 
down to us in the ship ; during which time they had almost 
famished the deer they had left, five of which they had kept 
to bring us alive, and yet they went two or three times on 
shore to get food for them by the way. 

We were all glad to see them again, and I had a great 
deal of reason to be very well satisfied with the account of 
their trafiick, though not much with their discovery, for they 
were not able to give us the least account whether the land 
was a continent or an island. 

But let that be how it will, it is certainly a country yet 
unfrequented by any of the Christian part of mankind, and 
pel haps, may ever be so, and yet may be as rich as any 
other part of the world yet discovered. The mountains ia 
most of the islands, as well as of the mainland in those 
parts, abounding in gold or silver, and, no question, as well 
w^orth searching after as the coast of Guinea ; where, though 
the quantity they find is considerable, yet it is at this time 
sought after by so many, and the negroes taught so well how 
to value it, that but a little is brought away at a time, and 
so much given for it, that, computing the charge of the voy- 
age, is oftentimes more than it is worth. 

But though it is true that what gold is found here is a 
great way ofT, yet, 1 am persuaded such quantities are to be 
had, and the price given for it so very trifling, that it would 
be well worth searching for, 

I reckon, that, including the gold our shallop brought, and 
what we got on shore where we lay, we brought away about 
twenty-four pounds weight of gold ; the expense of which 
we could not value at above ten or eleven pounds in England^ 
put it all together ; and reckoning for all the provisions we 
got there, which supplied us for twenty days after we came 
away. 

For while our shallop was making her visit thus to the 
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royal family, &c., as is related, our men were not idle on 
shore, but, partly by trade with the natives, and by washing 
the sands in the small rivers, we got such a quantity of gold 
as well satisfied us for the stay we made. 

We had been about eighteen days here when our shallop 
returned, and we stayed a week more trafficking with the 
people ; and I am persuaded, if we had been in the mind to 
have settled there and stayed till now, we should have been 
very welcome to the people. We saw neither horse or cow, 
mule, ass, dog, or cat, or any of our European animals, 
excepting that our men shot some wild ducks and widgeons, 
exactly the same which we sec in England, and very fat and 
good, but much easier to shoot than in England, having 
never been acquainted with the Hash and noise of guns as 
ours have been ; we also found a sort of partridges in the 
country not much unlike our own, and a great many of the 
whistling plover, the same with ours. 

Though this month’s stay was unexpected, yet we had no 
reason to think our time ill spent. However, we did not 
think we ought to lie here too long whatever we got ; so wo 
weighed and stood off to sea, steering still south-east, keep- 
ing the shore of this golden country in sight, till our men 
told us they found the land fall off to the south. Then we 
steered away more southerly for six or eight days, not losing 
sight of land all the time, till by an observation we found we 
were in the latitude of 34® 30' south of the line, our meri- 
dian distance from the Ladrones 22® 30' east, when a fresh 
gale of wind springing up at south and by east, obliged us to 
haul close for that evening. At night it blew such a storm 
that we were obliged to yield to the force of it, and go away 
afore it to the north, or north-by-west, till we came to the 
point of that land we passed before. Here, the land tending 
to the west, we ran in under the lee of a steep shore, and 
came to an anchor in twenty-five fathoms water, being the 
same country we were in before. Here we rode very safe 
for five days, the wind continuing to blow very hard all the 
time from the south-east. 

My men would fain have had me gone ashore again and 
trafficked with the people for more gold ; but I, who was still 
in quest of further discoveries, thought I kneTjr enough of 
this place to tempt my friend the merchant, whose favourite 
design was that of making new discoveries, to another voy* 
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age there, and that was enough for me. So I declined going 
on shore again, except that we sent our boats for a recruit 
of fresh water; and our men, while they were filling it, 
shot a brace of* deer, as they were feeding by the side of a 
swamp or moist ground, and also some wild ducks. Here 
we set up a great wooden cross, and wrote on it the names 
of our ships and commanders, and the time that we came to 
an anchor there. 

But we were obliged to a farther discovery of this country 
than we intended, by the following accident. We had un- 
moored early in the morning, and by eight o’clock were under 
sail ; by ten we had doubled the point I mentioned above, 
and stood away south, keeping the shore on board, at the 
distance of about two leagues west. 

The next day, the oflicer who had been \vith the shallop, 
showed us tlie opening or mouth where he had put in, and 
where he had made his traffick with the king of the country, 
as said before. 

We went on still for two days, and still we found the land 
extending itself south, till the third day in the morning, wdien 
we were a little surprised to find ourselves, as it W'cre, em- 
bayed, being in the bottom of a deep gulf, and the land 
appearing right ahead, distance about three leagues; the 
coast having turned away to the east and by south, very 
high land and mountainous, and the tops of some of the hills 
covered with snow. 

Our second mate and the boatswain, upon this discovery, 
were for coming about, and sent to me for orders to make 
signals to the other ship and our brigantine, who were both 
ahead, to do the like ; but I, who was willing to acquaint 
myself as fully as I could wdth the coast of the country, 
which I made no question I should have occasion to come 
to again, said. No, no, I will see a little farther first. So I 
ran on, having an easy gale at north-east and good weather, 
till I came within about a league and a half of the shore, 
when I found, that in the very bite or nook of the bay, there 
was a great inlet of w'ater, which either must be a passage 
Or strait between the land we had been on shore upon ; 
which, in that case, must be a great island, or that it must 
be the mouth of some extraordinary great river. 

This was a discovery too great to be omitted, so I ordered 
the brigantine to stand in with an easy sail, and see what 
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account could be had of the place ; accordingly they stood 
in, and we followed about a league, and then lay by, waiting 
their signals. 1 had ])articiilarly ordered them to keep two 
boats ahead to sound the depth all the way, and they did so ; 
and how it liap})ened we knew not, but on a sudden we heard 
the sloop lire two guns first, and tlien one gun ; the first was 
a signal to us to bring to, and come no farther : the next 
was a signal of distress. We immediately tacked to stand 
off, but found a strong current setting directly into tlie bite, 
and there not being wind enough for us to stem the current, 
we let go our anchors in twenty fathoms water. 

Immediately we manned out all the boats we had, great 
and small, to go and assist our brigantine, not knowing what 
distress she might be in ; and they found that she had 
driven up, as we were like to have done, too far into the 
channel of a large river, the mouth of which, being very 
broad, had several shoals in it : and thougli she had di’opped 
her anchor just upon notice, which the boats who were 
sounding gave her, yet she tailed aground upon a sand-bank, 
and stuck fast ; our men made no doubt but she would be 
lost, and began to tliink of saving the provisions and ammu- 
nition out of her. The two long boats accordingly began to 
lighten her ; and first they took in her guns, and let out all 
her casks of water : then they began to take in her great 
shot and the heavy goods. But by this time they found their 
mistake, for the current, which I mentioned, was nothing but 
a strong tide of flood, which, the indraught of the river being 
considerable, ran up with a very great force, and in some- 
thing less than an hour the brigantine floated again. 

However, she had stuck so long upon the sand, and the 
force of the current or tide had been so great, that she re- 
ceived considerable damage ; and had a great deal of water 
in her hold. I immediately ordered out boats to row to the 
land, on both sides, to see if they could find a good place to 
lay her on shore in ; they obeyed the order, and found a very 
convenient harbour in the mouth of a small river, which 
emptied itself into the great river about two leagues within 
the foreland of it, on the north side, as the river Medway 
runs into the Thames, within the mouth of it, on the south 
side, only this was not so far up. 

Here they ran in the sloop immediately, and the next day 
wc came thither also ; our boats having sounded the whole 
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breadth of the main river, and found a very good channel, 
half a league broad, having from seventeen to four-and- 
twenty fathoms water all the way, and very good riding. 

Here we found it absolutely necessary to take everything 
out of the brigantine to search her bottom, for her lying on 
shore had strained her seams, and broke one of her floor 
timbers ; and having hands enough, our men unloaded her 
in a very little time, and making a little dock for her, mended 
all the damage in about ten days* time. But seeing her in 
so good a condition, and the place so convenient, I resolved 
to have her whole bottom new calked and cleaned, that we 
made her as tight as she was when she first came off the 
stocks. 

This I took for a good opportunity to careen and clean our 
other ships too ; for we had done little to them since we 
came from Madagascar. We found our Madagascar ship 
much worm-eaten in her sheathing, which we helped as well 
as we could by new nailing and by taking out some pieces of 
her sheathing, and putting new ones in. But as to our great 
ship, she was sheathed with lead, and had received no damage 
at all ; only that she was very foul, which we remedied by 
scraping and cleaning, and new graving her quite over. 

We were not all employed in this work, and therefore we 
had leisure to make the best of our time for the main work 
of new discoveries. And now I resolved to leave it no more 
to under officers, as I had done before, viz., when I gave the 
command of the shallop that traded with the king and queen, 
as above, to a midshipman, which I was very sorry for, 
though the fellow did his business very well too ; but, I say, 
I resolved not to trust any one now but myself. 

In the first place, I took the two shallops and went across 
the mouth of the great river to the south shore, to see what 
kind of a country was to be found there. For, as to the 
north side, where we were, we found it to be much the same 
with that part where we had been before ; with this differ- 
ence only, whereas, in the other place gold was to be had in 
plenty, but here was none we could find; nor did we 
perceive that the people had any. 

I found the mouth of this river, or inlet, to be about four 
leagues over where I crossed it, which was about three leagues 
and a half within the inlet itself. But the weather being 
very calm, and the flood-tide running sharp, we let our boat 
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drive up, in our crossing, about two leagues more ; and we 
found the channel grew narrow so fast, that, where we came 
to land, it was not full a league over ; that about three leagues 
farther we found it a mere river, not above as broad as the 
Thames at Black wall. 

We found it a steep shore, and, observing a little creek 
very convenient for our purpose, we ran in our boats among 
some flags or rushes, and laid them as soft and as safe as if 
they had been in a dock ; we went all on shore immediately, 
except two men in each boat left to guard our provisions. 

We had for arms, every man a musket, a pistol, and a 
cutlass ; and in each boat we had six half pikes, to use as 
we might have occasion. We had also every man a hatchet, 
hung in a little frog at his belt ; and in each boat a broad 
axe and a saw. 

We were furnished with strings of beads, bits of glass, 
glass rings, ear-rings, pearl necklaces, and suchlike jewellery 
ware innumerable ; besides knives, scissors, needles, pins, 
looking-glasses, drinking-glasses, and toys in great plenty. 

We were no sooner on shore but we tound people in abun- 
dance ; for there were two or three small towns within a 
little way of the shore ; and I suppose we might have the 
more people about us, because, as we understood afterwards, 
they had seen us before, though we had not seen them. 

We made signs to them, by putting our fingers to our 
mouths, and moving our chaps as if we were eating, that we 
wanted provisions ; and we hung up a white flag for a truce. 
They presently understood the first signal, but knew nothing 
of the last; and as to jirovisions, just as had been the case 
before, they brought us out roots and fruits, such as they ate 
themselves, but such as we had never seen before. Some of 
them, however, were very sweet and good, and when we 
boiled them they tasted much like an English parsnip ; and 
we gave them strings of beads, pieces of glass, and such things 
as we remarked they were fond of. 

We found the people, as I observed of the other, very in- 
offensive and sincere ; not quarrelsome, nor treacherous, nor 
mischievous in the least. And we took care not so much as 
to let them know the use or manner of our fire-arms for a 
great while ; neither was there one piece fired all the time 
we were among the other people, where we had so much 
gold. If there had, it had been very probable that they 
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would have fled the countiy, in spite of all the good usage we 
could have been able to have shown them. 

The people where we were now were not so rich in gold as 
those where we w’ere before, but we found them much better 
stored with provisions ; for besides deer, of which they had 
great plenty and variety, for they had some of a sort which 
I had never seen before, and besides an infinite number of 
those rabbits I have mentioned, which were as big as our 
hares, and which do not burrow in the ground as our rabbits 
do, they had also a kind of slieep, large, (like those of Peru, 
where they are used to carry burdens), and very good. They 
have no wool nor horns, but are rather hairy like a goat ; 
nor should I call them sheep, but that their flesh eats like 
mutton, and I knew not what else to call them. The natives 
called thorn huttash ; but what breed, or from what part 
of the world, or whether peculiar to this division alone, I 
know not. 

However, their flesh was very agreeable, and they were 
fat and good ; and as the Indians were mightily pleased with 
the price we paid them, and the goods we paid them in, 
they brought us more of these huttashes than we knew what 
to do with 5 and as I can calculate the rate, I suppose we 
might have them for about eight-pence, or sometimes not 
above sixpence cost each ; for they would give us one very 
thankfully for a string or two of small beads, and think 
themselves mighty well paid. 

I found them so plentiful, and so easy to come at, that in 
short I sent fifty of them alive, tied neck and heels, in one of 
the shallops back to our ships, and ordered them to send 
their long-boats over for more ; for though it was so little a 
way over, we did not find they had any of them on that side 
the river. 

We did the Indians another piece of service, for, if they 
gave us meat, we taught them to be cooks, for we showed 
them how to roast it upon a stick or spit before the fire ; 
whereas they ate all their meat before, either stewed in 
earthen pots over the fire, with herbs, such as we did 
not understand, or throwm on burning fuel of green wood, 
which always made it taste and stink of the smoke most 
intolerably. 

We had a great deal of opportunity now to converse with 
the people on both sides the river } and we found them to be 
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not only different nations, but of different speech and different 
customs. These on the south side, where I now was, seemed 
to be the best furnished with provisions, and to live in the 
greatest plenty. But those on the north side appeared better 
clothed, and a more civilized sort of people; and of the 
two, seemed to have in their countenances something more 
agreeable. 

However, as they were near neighbours, for the river only 
parted them, they were not very much unlike each other. 
That which seemed most strange to me was, that we found 
they had little knowledge or communication one with another. 
They had indeed some boats in the river, but they were very 
small, and rather served to just waft them over, or to fish in 
them, than for any other use ; for we found none that could 
carry above four men, and those very oddly made, partly as 
a canoe, by hollowing a tree, and partly by skins of beasts, 
dried and stuck on in such a manner that they would paddle 
along at a great rate with them. 

For want of understanding their language I could come at 
no knowledge of their religion or worship ; nor did I see any 
idols among them, or any adoration paid to the sun or moon. 
But yet, as a confirmation that all nations, however bar- 
barous, have some notion of a God, and some awe of a su- 
perior power, I observed here, that, in making a bargain 
with one of the principal men, (such I perceived him to be 
by the respect the rest showed him), I say, being making a 
bargain with him, as well as could be done between two people 
who understood not one word of what either said, he had 
made signs to bring me twelve sheep the next morning, for 
some things that I was to deliver him of mine. I am sure 
the goods were not all of them of value sufficient to give me 
the least distrust; but when 1 gave him the goods without 
the sheep, being, as I said, to trust him till the next day, he 
called two men to him, and pointing to the goods that I had 
put into his hands, he tells upon his fingers twelve, letting 
them know, as I supposed, that he was to give me twelve 
sheep the next day in return, and so far it appeared they 
were to be witnesses of the agreement. He then placed his 
two hands, one upon each breast, with the fingers turned up 
towards his face, and holding them thus he looked towards 
heaven, with his face turned upward also, and with the ut- 
most gravity, seriousness, and solemnity in his countenance 
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that ever I saw in any man’s face in my life, lie moved his 
lips in the action of speaking. When he had continued in 
this posture, about a quarter of a minute, he took the two 
men, and put them in the same attitude, and then pointed 
to me, and next to himself ; by which I understood, first, 
that he solemnly swore to me that he would bring the sheep 
punctually and faithfully to me, and then brought the two 
men to be bail or security for the performance ; that is to 
say, to oblige themselves to perform it if he did not. 

Doubtless those people who have any notion of a God 
must represent him to themselves as something superior, and 
something that sees, and hears, and knows what they say or 
do. Whether these people meant the sun, or the moon, or 
the stars, or other visible object, or whatever else, I do not 
pretend to determine, but it is certain they understood it to 
be something to swear by ; something that could bear wit- 
ness of their engagement, and that being called to witness it 
would resent their breach of promise if they made it. As to 
those whose gods are monsters, and hideous shapes, frightful 
images, and terrible figures, the motive of their adoration 
being that of mere terror, they have certainly gross ideas ; 
but these people seem to act upon a more solid foundation, 
paying their reverence in a manner much more rational, 
and to something which it was much more reasonable to 
worship, as appeared in the solemnity of their countenances, 
and their behaviour in making a solemn promise. 

We found those people clothed, generally speaking, over 
their whole bodies, their heads, arms, legs and feet excepted, 
but not so agreeably as those we mentioned above ; and we 
found that the clothing of these were generally made of the 
skins of beasts, but very artfully put together, so that tliough 
they had neither needle nor thread, yet they had the same 
plant as I mentioned before, the stalk of which would so 
strongly tie like a thread, that they peeled it off thicker or 
finer as they had occasion, and made use of it abundance of 
ways to tie and twist, and make their clothes with it, as well 
for their occasion as if it had been woven in a loom. 

We found several of these people had little bits of gold 
about them; but when we made signs to them to know 
where they got it, and where it might be had, they made 
signs to us, pointing to the country on the north side of the 
river ; so that we had, it seems, fallen upon the right gold 
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coast in our first coming. They pointed indeed likewise to 
some very high mountains, which we saw at a great distance 
south-west, so that it seems as if there was gold found that 
way also ; but it appeared the people here had not much of 
it for their share. 

The men here had bows and arrows, and they used them 
so dexterously, that a wild goose flying over our heads, one of 
the Indians shot it quite through with an arrow. One of our 
men was so provoked to see them, as it were, to outdo him, 
that, some time after, seeing a couple of ducks flying fair for a 
mark, he presented his piece, and shot them both flying. 

I was very angry when I heard the gun ; had I been there 
he had never got leave to fire ; however, when it was done, 
I was pleased well enough to see the effect it had upon these 
poor innocent well-meaning people. At first it frightened 
them to the last degree, and I may truly say it frightened 
them out of their senses, for they that were near it started so 
violently, that they fell down and lay speechless for some 
time ; those that were farther off ran away, as if it had been 
some new kind of lightning and thunder, and came out of 
the earth instead of out of the clouds ; but when they saw 
the two creatures fall down dead from above, and could see 
nothing that flew upward to kill them, they were perfectly 
astonished, and laid their two hands on their breasts and 
looked up to heaven, as if they were saying their prayers, in 
the most solemn manner imaginable. 

However, this accident gave them terrible ideas of us, and 
I was afraid at first they would run all away from us through 
fear. I therefore used them after it with all the kindness 
and tenderness imaginable, gave them every day some trifle 
or other, which, though of no value to me, they were ex- 
ceedingly fond of ; and we asked nothing of them in return 
but provisions, of which they had great plenty, and gave us 
enough every day to satisfy us. As for drink, they had none of 
the milky liquor which we had in the other part of the country, 
but they had a root which they steeped in water, and made it 
taste hot, as if pepper had been in it, which made it so strong, 
that though it would not make our men drunk, it was worse, 
for it made them nearly mad. 

I was so pleased with these people that I came over to 
them every other day, and some of our men lay on shore, 
under a sail pitched for a tent; and they were so safe, that 
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at last they kept no wj^tch, for the poor people neither thought 
any harm, nor did any ; and wc never gave them the least 
occasion to apprehend anything from us, at least not till our 
man fired the gun, and that only let them know we were 
able to hurt them, without giving them the least suspicion 
that we intended it ; on the contrary, one of our men played 
an odd prank with a child, and fully satisfied them tliat we 
would do them no harm. This man having seen one of their 
children, a little laughing speechless creature, of about two 
years old, the mother having gone from it a little way, on 
some particular occasion, the fellow took it and led it home 
to the tent, and kept it there all night. 

The next morning, he dressed it up with beads and jewels 
wondrous fine, a necklace about its neck, and bracelets of 
beads about its wrists, and several strings of beads wrapped 
up and tied in its hair, having fed it and laid it to sleep, and 
made much of it. 

In this figure he carried it up in his arms to the Indian’s hut 
where he had found it, and where there had been a lamenta- 
ble outcry for the child all the night, the mother crying and 
raising her neighbours, and in a most strange concern. 

But when some of the women, her neighbours, saw the 
child brought back, there was a contrary extreme of joy ; 
and the mother of it being fetched, she fell a-jumping and 
dancing to see her child, but also making so many odd gestures, 
as that our men could not well know for awhile whether she 
was pleased or not : the reason it seems was, she did not 
know whether to hope or fear, for she did not know whether 
the man would give back her child or take it away again. 

But when the man who had the child in his arms had been 
told by signs that this was the mother, he beckoned to have 
her come to him, and she came, but trembling for fear. Then 
he took the child, and kissing it two or three times, gave it 
her into her arms. But it is impossible to express by w^ords 
the agony the poor woman was in ; she took the child, and 
holding it in her arms fixed her eyes upon it without motion, 
or, as it were, without life, for a good while ; then she took 
it and embraced it in the most passionate manner imaginable ; 
when this was over, she fell a-crying so vehemently till she 
sobbed ; and all this while spoke not one word. When the 
crying had given sufficient vent to her passion, then she fell 
a-dancing and making a strange odd noise, that cannot be 
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described, and at last she left the child, and came back to 
the place where our men were, and to the man that brought 
her child, and, as soon as she came up to him, she fell flat on 
the ground, as I have described above the queen and her 
women did, and up again immediately ; and thus she did 
three times, which it seems was her acknowledgment to him 
for bringing it back. 

The next day, for her gratitude did not end here, she came 
down to our tent, and brought with her two sheep, with a 
great back-burden of roots of the kind which I said the natives 
steep in the water, and several fruits of the country, as 
much as two men who came with her could carry, and these 
she gave all to the man who had brought back her child. 
Our men were so moved at the affectionate carriage of this 
poor woman to her infant, that they told me it brought tears 
from their eyes. 

The man who received the present took the woman and 
dressed her up almost as line as he liad done the child, and 
she went home like a kind of a queen among them. 

We observed while we stayed here that this was a most 
incomparable soil ; that the earth was a fat loamy mould ; 
that the herbage Vas strong ; that the grass in some places 
was very flourishing and good, being as high as our mid- 
thigh ; and that the air was neither very hot, nor, as we 
believed, very cold. We made an experiment of the fruit- 
fulness of the soil, for we took some white peas, and digging 
the ground up with a spade, we sowed some, and before wo 
went away we saw them come out of the ground again, 
which was in about nine days. 

We made signs to the people that they should let them 
grow, and that if they gathered them they were good to cat ; 
we also sowed some English wheat, and let them know, as 
well as we could, what the use of them both was. But I 
make no doubt but they have been better acquainted with 
both by this time, by an occasion which followed. 

Our men were so fond of this place, and so pleased with the 
temper of the people, the fruitfulness of the soil, and agree- 
ableness of the climate, that about twenty of them offered 
me, if I would give them my word to come again, or send to 
them to relieve and supply them with necessaries, they would 
go on shore and begin a colony, and live all their' days there. 
Nay, after this, their number came up to three-and-thirty ; 
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or they offered, that, if I would give them the sloop, and 
leave tliem a quantity of goods, especially of such toys as 
they knew would oblige the people to use them well, they 
would stay at all hazards, not doubting, as they told me, but 
they should come to England again at last, with the sloop 
full of gold. 

I was not very willing to encourage either of these pro- 
posals, because, as I told them, I might perhaps find a place 
as fit to settle a colony in before we came home, which was 
not at such an excessive distance from England, so that it 
was scarce possible ever to relieve them. This satisfied them 
pretty well, and they were content to give over the project ; 
and yet, at last, which was more preposterous than all the 
rest, five of our men and a boy ran away from us and went 
on shore, and Avhat sort of life they led, or how they ma- 
naged, we could not tell, for they were too far off us to in- 
quire after tliein again. They took a small yawl with them, 
and it seems had furnished themselves privately with some 
necessary things, especially tools, a grindstone, a barrel of 
powder, some peas, some wheat, and some barley ; so that it 
seems they are resolved to plant there, I confess 1 pitied them, 
and when I had searched for them, and Could not find them, 
1 caused a letter to be written to them, and fixed it upon a 
post at the place where our ship careened ; and another letter 
on the south side, to tell them that in such a certain place I 
had left other necessaries for them, which I did, made up in 
a large case of boards or planks, and covered with boards 
like a shed. 

Here I left them hammocks for lodging, all sorts of tools 
for building them a house, spades, shovels, pickaxes, an axe, 
and two saws, with clothes, shoes, stockings, hats, shirts, and, 
in a word, every thing that I could think of for their use; 
and a large box of toys, beads, &c., to invite the natives to 
trade with them. 

One of onr men, whom they had made privy to their de- 
sign, but made him promise not to reveal it until they were 
gone, had told tlicm that he would persuade me, if he could, 
to leave them a farther supply ; and bade them come to the 
place after the ships were gone, and that they should find 
directions left for them on a piece of a board, or a letter 
from him set up upon a post. Thus they were well furnished 
with all things for immediate living. 
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I make no doubt but they came to find these things ; and, 
since they had a mind to make trial of a wild retired life, 
they might shift very well ; nor would they want anything 
but English women to raise a new nation of English people, 
in a part of the world that belongs neither to Euroi^e, Asia, 
Africa, or America. I also left them every man another gun, a 
cutlass, and a horn for powder ; and I left two barrels of fine 
powder, and two pigs of lead for shot, in another chest by itself. 

I doubt not but the natives will bestow wives upon them, 
but what sort of a posterity they will make, I cannot foresee, 
for I do not find by inquiry that the fellows had any great 
store of knowledge or religion in them, being all Madagascar 
men, as we called them, that is to say, pirates and rogues ; 
so that, for aught I know, there may be a generation of 
English heathens in an age or two more ; though I left them 
five Bibles, and six or seven Prayer-books, and good books 
of several sorts, that they might not want instruction, if they 
thought fit to make use of it for themselves or their progeny. 

It is true, that this is a country that is remote from us of 
any in the yet discovered world, and consequently it would 
be suggested as unprofitable to our commerce ; but I have 
something to allege in its defence, which will prove it to be 
infinitely more advantageous to England than any of our 
East India trade can be, or that can be pretended for it. 
The reason is plain in a few words ; our East India trade 
is all carried on, or most part of it, by an exportation of bul- 
lion in specie, and a return of foreign manufactures or pro- 
duce ; and most of these manufactures also, either trifling and 
unnecessary in themselves, or such as are injurious to our 
own manufiictures. The solid goods brought from India, 
which may be said to be necessary to us, and worth sending 
our money for, are but few ; for example, 

1. The returns which I reckon trifling and unnecessary, 
are such as China ware, coffee, tea, Japan w^ork, pictures, 
fans, screens, &c. 

2. The returns that are injurious to our manufactures, or 
growth of our own country, are printed calicoes, chintz, 
wrought silks, stuffs, of herbs and barks, block-tin, sugai’, 
cotton, arrack, copper, and indigo. 

3. The necessary or useful things are, pepper, saltpetre, 
dying-woods and dying-earths, drugs, lacs, such as shell-lac, 
stick-lac, &c., diamonds, some pearl, and raw-silk. 
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For all these we carry nothing or very little but money, 
the innumerable nations of the Indies, China, &c., despising 
our manufactures, and filling us with their own. 

On the contrary, the people in the southern unknown 
countries, being first of all very numerous, and living in a 
temperate climate, which requires clothing, and having no 
manufactures, or materials for manufactures, of their own, 
would consequently take off a very great quantity of English 
woollen manufactures, especially when civilized by our dwell- 
ing among them, and taught the manner of clothing them- 
selves for their ease and convenience ; and, in return for 
these manufactures, it is evident we should have gold in 
specie, and perhaps spices, the best merchandise and return 
in the world. 

I need say no more to excite adventurous heads to search 
out a country by which such an improvement might \ye made, 
and which would be such an increase of, or addition to, the 
wealth and commerce of our country. 

Nor can it be objected here, that this nook of the country 
may not easily be found by any one but by us, who have 
been there before, and perhaps -lot by us again exactly ; for, 
not to enter into our journal of observations for their direc- 
tion, I lay it down as a foundation, that whoever sailing over 
the South Seas keeps a stated distance from the tropic, to the 
latitude of 56 to 60°, and steers eastward towards the Straits 
of Magellan, shall never fail to discover new worlds, new 
nations, and new inexhaustible funds of wealth and commerce, 
such as never were yet known to the merchants of Europe. 

This is the true ocean called the South Sea ; that part 
which we corruptly call so can be so in no geographical 
account, or by any rule, but bv the mere imposition of cus- 
tom, it being only originally ^allcd so, because they that 
sailed to it were obliged to go round the southermost part of 
America to come into it ; wherejis it ought indeed to be called 
the West Sea, as it lies on the west side of America, and 
washes the western shore of that great continent for near 
eight thousand miles in length; to wit, from 56° south of the 
line to 70° north, and how much farther we know not; on 
this account I think it ought to bo c;illed the American 
Ocean, rather than with such impropriety the South Sea. 

But this part of the world where we were may rightly be 
foiled the South Sea, by way of distinction, as it extends 
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from India round the globe, to India again, and lies all 
south of the line even, for aught we know, to the very South 
Pole, and which, except some interposition of land, whether 
islands or continent, really surrounds the South Pole. 

We were now in the very centre or middle of this South 
Sea, being, as I have said, in the latitude of 34° 20'; but 
having had such good success in our inquiry or search after 
new continents, I resolved to steer to the south and south- 
east, as far as till we should be interrupted by land or ice, 
determining to search this unknown part of the globe as far as 
nature would permit, that I might be able to give some 
account to my employers, and some light to other people 
that might come that way, whether by accident or by 
design. 

We had spent six-and-twenty days in this place, as well 
in repairing our brigantine and careening, as trimming our 
ship ; we had not been so long, but, that we did not resolve 
to careen our ships till we had spent ten days about the bri- 
gantine, and then we found more work to do to the sheathing 
of the Madagascar ship than we expected. 

We stored ourselves here with fresh provisions and water, 
but got nothing that we could properly call a store, except 
the flesh of about thirty deer, which we dried in the sun, and 
which proved indifferently good afterwards, but not extraor- 
dinary. 

We sailed again the six-and-twentieth day after we came 
in, having a fair wind at north and north-north-west, and a 
fresh gale which held us five days without intermission ; in 
which time, running away south and south-south-east, we 
reached the former latitude, where we had been, and 
meeting with nothing remarkable, we steered a little farther 
to the eastward ; but keeping a southerly course still, till we 
came into the latitude of 41®, and then going due east, with 
the wind at north and by west, we reckoned our meridian 
distance from the Ladrones, to be 50® 30'. 

In all this run we saw no land, so we hauled two points 
more southerly, and went on for six or seven days more ; 
when one of our men on the round top, cried Land ! It was 
a clear fine morning, and the land he espied being very high, 
it was found to be sixteen leagues distance ; and the wind 
slackening, we could not get in that night, so we lay by till 
morning, when being fair with the land, we hoisted our 
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boat to go and sound the shore, as usual. The men rowed 
in close with the shore and found a little cove, where there 
was good riding, but very deep water, being no less than sixty 
fathoms within cable’s length of the shore. 

We went in, however, and after we were moored sent our 
boat on shore to look for water, and what else the country 
afforded. Our men found water, and a good sort of country, 
but saw no inhabitants; and, upon coasting a little both 
ways on the shore, they found it to be an island, and without 
people ; but said that about three leagues off to the south- 
ward, there seemed to be a Terra Firma, or continent of 
land, where it was more likely we should make some dis- 
covery. 

The next day we filled water again, and shot some ducks, 
and the day after weighed and stood over for the main, as 
we thought it to be. Here, using the same caution as we al- 
ways had done, viz., of sounding the coast, we found a bold 
shore and very good anchor hold, in six-and-twenty to thirty 
fathoms. 

When we came on shore, wo found people, but of a quite 
different condition from those we had met with before, being 
wild, furious, and untractable ; surprised at the sight of us, 
but not intimidated ; preparing for battle, not for trade ; and 
no sooner were we on shore but they saluted us with trheir 
bows and arrows. We made signals of truce to them, but 
they did not understand us, and we knew not what to offer 
them more but the muzzles of our muskets ; for we were re- 
solved to see what sort of folks they were, either by fair moans 
or foul. 

The first time, therefore, that they shot at our men with 
their bows and arrows, we returned the salute with our 
musket-ball, and kill two of their foremost archers. We 
could easily perceive that the noise of our pieces terrified 
them, and the two men being killed, they knew not how, or 
with what, perfectly astonished them ; so that they ran, as it 
were, clean out of the country, that is to say, clean out of 
our reach, for we could never set our eyes upon them after 
it. We coasted this place also, according to our usual custom ; 
and, to our great surprise, found it was an island too, though 
a large one ; and that the mainland lay still more to the 
southward, about six leagues distance, so we resolved to look 
out farther, and accordingly set sail the next day, and an- 
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chored under the shore of this last land, which we were per- 
suaded was really the main. 

We went on shore hero peaccablj’', for we neither saw any 
people, or the appearance of any, but a charming pleasant 
valley, of about ten or eleven miles long, and five or six miles 
broad; and then it was surrounded with mountains, which 
reached tlie full length, running parallel witli the valley, and 
closing it in to the sea at both ends ; so that it was a natural 
park, having the sea on the north side, and the mountains in 
a semicircle round all the rest of it. Tlicse liills were so 
high, and the ways so untrod and so steep, that our men, 
who were curious enough to have climbed up to the top of 
them, could find no way that was practicable to get up, and 
after two or three attempts gave it over. 

In this vale we found abundance of deer, and abundance 
of the same kind of sheep which I mentioned lately. We 
killed as many of both as we had occasion for ; and, finding 
nothing here worth our staying any longer for, except that 
we saw something like wild rice growing here, we weighed 
after three days, and stood away still to the south. 

We had not sailed above two days with little wind and an 
easy sail, when wo perceived this also was an island, though 
it must be a large one ; for, by our account, we sailed near 
a hundred and fifty miles along the shore of it, and we found 
the south part a flat pleasant country enough ; and our men 
said they saw people upon it on the south side, but we wenf 
not on shore there any more. 

Steering due south from hence in quest of the mainland, 
we went on eleven days more, and saw nothing significant, 
and, upon a fair observation, I found we were in the latitude 
of 47® 8' south ; then I altered my course a little to the east- 
ward, finding no land, and the weather very cold, and going 
on with a fresh gale at south-south-west for four days, wo 
made land again ; but it was now to the east-north-east, so 
that we were gotten, as we may say, beyond it. 

We fell in with this land in the evening, so that it was 
not perceived till we were within half a league of it, which 
very much alarmed us, the land being low ; and having found 
our error, we brought to and stood off and on till morning, 
when we saw the shore lie, as it were, under our larboard 
bow, within a mile and a quarter distance, the land low, but 
the sea deep and soft ground. We came to anchor imme- 
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diately, and sent our shallops to sound the shore, and tho 
men found very good riding in a little bay, under the shelter 
of two points of land, one of which made a kind of hook, 
under which we lay secure from all winds that could blow, 
in. seventeen fatlioms good ground. Here we had a good 
observation, and found ourselves in the latitude of 50° 21'. 
Our next work was to find water, and our boats going on 
shore, found plenty of good water and some cattle, but told 
us they could give no account what the cattle were, or 
what they were like. In searching the coast, we soon found 
this was an island also, about eleven leagues in length, from 
north-west to south-east, what breadth we could not tell. 
Our men also saw some signs of inhabitants. The next day 
six men appeared at a distance, but would take notice of no 
signals, and fled as soon as our men advanced. Our people 
went up to the place were they lay, and found they had made 
a fire of some dry wood ; that they had laid there, as they 
suppose, all night, though without covering. They found 
two pieces of old ragged skins of deer, which looked as if 
worn out by some that had used them for clothing, and one 
piece of a skin of some other creature, which had been rolled 
up into a cap for the head ; also a couple of arrows of about 
four feet long, very thick, and made of a hard and heavy wood ; 
so they must have very large and strong bows to shoot such 
arrows, and consequently must be men of an uncommon 
strength. 

Our men wandered about the country three or four days, 
with less caution than the nature of their situation required ; 
for they were not among a people of an innocent, iiioffeneive 
temper here, as before, but among a wild, untractable nation, 
that perhaps had never seen creatures in their own likeness 
before, and had no thought of themselves but' bf being killed 
and destroyed, and consequently had no thought of those 
they had seen but as of enemies, whom they must either des- 
troy, if they were able, or escape from them if they were 
not. However, we got no harm, neither would the natives 
ever appear to accept any kindnesses from us. 

We had no business here, after we found what sort of 
people they were who inhabited this place ; so, as soon as we 
had taken in fresh water, and caught some fish, of which we 
found good store in the bay or harbour where we rode, we 
prepared to be gone. Here we found the first oysters that 
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we saw anywhere in the South Seas ; and, as our men found 
them but the day before we were to sail, they made great 
entreaty to me to let them stay one day to get a (juantity 
on board, they being very refreshing, as well as nourishing, 
to our men. 

But I was more easily prevailed with to stay, when Cap- 
tain Merlotte brought me, out of one oyster that he happened 
to open, a true oriental pearl, so large and so fine, that X sold 
it, since my return, for three-and-fifty pounds. 

After taking this oyster, I ordered all our boats out a 
dredging, and in two days’ time so great a quantity there 
was, that our men had taken above fifty bushels, most of 
them very large. But we were surprised and disappointed, 
when, at the opening all those oysters, we found not one 
pearl, small or great, of any kind whatever, so we concluded 
that the other was a lucky hit only, and that perhaps there 
might not be any more of that kind in these seas. 

While we were musing on the oddness of this accident, 
the boatswain of the Madagascar ship, whose boat’s crew had 
brouglit in the great oyster in which the pearl was found, 
and who had been examining the matter, came and told me 
that it was true that their boat had brought in the oyster, 
and that it was before they went out a dredging in the offing, 
but that their boat took these oysters on the west side of the 
island, where they had been shoring, as they called it, that is 
to say, coasting along the shore, to see if they could find any- 
thing worth their labour, but that afterwards the boats went 
a dredging in the mouth of the bay where we rode, and 
where, finding good store of oysters, they had gone no far- 
ther. 

Upon this intelligence wo ordered all hands to dredging 
again, on the west side of the island. This was in a narrow 
channel, between this island and a little cluster of islands 
which we found together extended west, the channel where 
our men fished might be about a league over, or something 
better, and the water about five or seven fathoms deep. 

They came home well tired and ill pleased, having taken 
nothing near so many oysters, {is before ; but I was much 
better pleased, when, in opening them, we found a hundred 
and fifty-eight pearls, of the most perfect colour, and of ex- 
traordinary shape and size, besides double the number of a 
less size, and irregular shape. 
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This quickened our diligence, and encouraged our men, for 
I promised the men two pieces of eight to each man above 
his pay, if I got any considerable quantity of pearl. Upon 
this they spread themselves among the islands, and fished for 
a whole week, and 1 got such a quantity of pearl as made it 
very well worth our while ; and, besides that, I had reason 
to believe the men, at least the officers who went with them, 
concealed a considerable quantity among themselves ; which, 
however, I did not think fit to inquire very strictly after at 
that time. 

Had we been nearer home, and not at so very great an 
expense, as three ships, and so many men at victuals and 
wages, or had we been where we might have left one of our 
vessels to fish, and have come to them again, we would not 
have given it over while there had been an oyster left in the 
sea, or, at least, that we could come at : but ^is things stood, 
I resolved to give it over, and put to sea. 

But when 1 was just giving orders. Captain Merlotte came 
to me, and told me that all the officers in the three ships had 
joined together to make an humble petition to me, which 
was, tliat I would give them one day to fish for themselves ; 
that the men had promised that, if I would consent, they 
would work for them gratis ; and likewise, if they gained 
anytliing considerable, they would account for as much out 
of their wages as should defray the ships’ expense, victuals, 
and wages, for the day. 

This was so small a request, that I readily consented to it, 
and told them I would give them three days, provided they 
were willing to give the men a largess, as T had done, in pro- 
portion to their gain. This they agreed to, and to work they 
went ; but whether it was that the fellows worked with a 
better will, or that the officers gave them more liquor, or 
that they found a new bank of oysters, which had not been 
found out before, but so it was, that the officers got as many 
pearls, and some of extraordinary size and beauty, as they 
afterw'ards sold, when they came to Peru, for three thousand 
two hundred and seventeen pieces of eight. 

When they had done this, I told them it was but right 
that, as they had made so good a purchase for themselves by 
the labour of the men, the men should have the consideration 
which I had proposed to them. But now I would make 
another condition with them, that we would stay three days 
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more, and whatever was caught in these three days should be 
shared among the men at the first port we came at, where 
they could be sold, that the men who had now been out so 
long might have something to buy clothes and liquors, with- 
out anticipating their wages ; but then I made a condition 
with the men too, viz., that whatever was taken they should 
deposit it in my hands, and with the joint trust of three men 
of their own choosing, one out of each ship, and that we 
would sell the pearl, and I should divide the money among 
them equally, that so there might be no quarrelling or dis- 
content, and that none of them should play any part of it 
away. These engagements they all came willingly into, and 
away they went a dredging, relieving one another punctually, 
so that in the three whole days every man worked an equal 
share of hours with the rest. 

But the poor men had not so good luck for themselves as 
they had for their officers. However, they got a consider- 
able quantity, and some very fine ones ; among the rest they 
had two in the exact shape of a pear, and very exactly 
matched ; and these they would needs make me a present of, 
because I had been so kind to them to make the proposal for 
them. I would have paid for them two hundred pieces of eight, 
but one and all, they would not be paid, and would certainly 
have been very much troubled if I had not accepted of them. 
And yet the success of the men was not so small but, joined 
with the two pieces of eight a man which I allowed them on the 
ships’ account, and the like allowance the officers made them, 
and the produce of their own purchase, they divided after- 
wards about fifteen pieces of eight a man, which was a great 
encouragement to them. 

Thus we spent in the whole, near three weeks here, and 
called these the Pearl Islands, though we had given no 
names to any of the places before. We were the more sur- 
prised with this unexpected booty, because we all thought it 
very unusual to find pearl of so excellent a kind in such a 
latitude as that of 49 to 60 ° ; but it seems there are riches 
yet unknown in those parts of the world, where they have 
never been yet expected, and I have been told, by those who 
pretend to give a reason for it, that if there was any land 
directly under the poles, either south or north, there would 
be found gold of a fineness more than double to any that was 
ever yet found in the world : and this is the reason, they say, 
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why the magnetic influence directs to the poles, that being 
the centre of the most pure metals, and why the needle 
touched with the loadstone or magnet always points to the 
north or south pole. But I do not recommend this, as a 
certainty, because it is evident no demonstration could ever 
be arrived at, nor could any creature reach to that particular 
spot of land under the pole, if such there should be, those 
lands being surrounded with mountains of snow and frozen 
seas, which never thaw, and are utterly impassable either for 
ships or men. 

But to return to our voyage ; having thus spent as I have 
said, three weeks on this unexpected expedition, we set sail, 
and as I was almost satisfied with the discoveries we had 
made, I was for bending my course due east, and so directly 
for the south part of America; but the winds now blowing 
fresh from the north-west, and good weather, I took the 
occasion as a favourable summons, to keep still on southing 
as well as cast till we came into the latitude of 56°, when 
our men, who had been all along a warm weather voyage, 
began to be pinched very much with the cold, and par- 
ticularly complained that they had no clothes sufficient 
for it. 

But they were brought to be content by force ; for the 
wind continuing at north and north-north-west, and blowing 
very hard, we were obliged to keep on our course farther 
south, indeed, than I ever intended, and one of the men swore 
we should be driven to the south pole. Indeed, we rather 
ran afore it than kept our course, and in this run we suffered 
the extremest cold, though a northerly wind in those latitudes 
is the warm wind, as a southerly is here ; but it was at- 
tended with rain and snow, and both freezing violently. At 
length one of our men cried out, Land, and our men began to 
rejoice ; but I was quite of a difierent opinion, and my fears 
were but too just, for as soon as ever he cried Land, and that 
I asked him in what quarter, and he answered due south, 
which was almost right ahead, I gave orders to wear the 
ship, and put her about immediately, not doubting but in- 
stead of land I should find it a mountain of ice, and so it was ; 
and it was happy for us that we had a stout ship under us, 
for it blew a fret of wind. However, the ship came very 
well about, though when she filled again, we found the ice 
not half a league distance under our stern. 
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As 1 happened to be the headmost ship, I fired two guns 
to give notice to our other vessels, for that was our signal to 
come about, but that which was very uneasy to me, the 
weather was hazy, and they were both out of sight ; which 
was the first time tliat we lost one another in those seas ; 
however, being both to windward, and within hearing of my 
guns, they took the warning, and came about with more 
leisure and less hazard than I had done. 

I stood away now to the eastward, firing guns continually, 
that they might know which way to follow; and they 
answered me duly, to let me know that they heard me. 

It was our good fortune also, that it was day when we 
were so near running into this danger. In the afternoon the 
wind abated, and the weather cleared up ; we then called a 
council, and resolved to go no farther south, being then in 
the latitude of 67® south, which I suppose is the farthest 
southern latitude that any European ship ever saw in those 
seas. 

That night it froze extremely hard, and the wind veering 
to the south-west, it was the severest cold that ever I felt in 
my life ; a barrel or cask of water, which stood on the deck, 
froze entirely in one night into one lump, and our cooper, 
knocking off the hoops from the cask, took it to pieces, and 
the barrel of ice stood by itself, in the true shape of the 
vessel it had been in. This wind was, however, favourable to 
our deliverance, for we stood away now north-east and north- 
east-by-north, making fresh way with a fair wind. 

We made no more land till we came into the latitude of 
62®, when we saw some islands at a great distance, on both 
sides of us ; we believed them to be islands, because we saw 
many of them with large openings between. But we were 
all so willing to get into a warmer climafe, that we did not 
incline to put in anywhere, till, having run thus fifteen days 
and the wind still holding southerly, with small alteration and 
clear weather, we could easily perceive the climate to change, 
and the weather grow milder. And here taking an ob- 
servation, I found we were in the latitude of 50® 30', and 
that our meridian distance from the Ladrones west was 
87®, being almost one semi-diameter of the globe, so that 
we couid not be far from the coast of A.mei’ica, which was 
my next design, and indeed the chief design of the whole 
voyage. 
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On this expectation I changed my course a little, and went 
away north-%-ea8t, till by an observation I found myself ir 
47^^ 7', and then standing away east for about eleven da vs 
more, we made the tops of the Andes, the great mountains of 
Cliili, in South America, to our great joy and satisfaction, 
though at a very great distance. 

We found our distance from the shore not less than twenty 
leagues, the mountains being so very high ; and our next 
business was to consider what part of the Andes*it must be, 
and to what port we should direct ourselves first. Upon the 
whole, we found we were too much to the south still, and re- 
solved to make directly for the river or port of Valdivia, or 
Baldivia, as it is sometimes called, in the latitude of 40^ ; so 
we stood away to the north. The next day this pacific, quiet 
sea, as it is termed, showed us a very frowning rough counte- 
nance, and proved the veiy extreme of a contrary disposition ; 
for it blew a storm of wind at east-by-south, and drove us 
ofi* the coast again, but it abated again for a day or two ; and 
then for six days together it blew excessive hard, almost alJ 
at east, so that I found no possibility of getting into the 
shore; and besides, 1 found that the winds came off that 
mountainous country in squalls, and that the nearer we came 
to the hills the gusts were the more violent. So I resolved to 
run for the island of Juan Fernandez, to refresh ourselves 
there until the weather was settled ; and besides, we wanted 
fresh water very much. 

The little that the wind stood southerly helped me in this 
run, and we came in five days more, fair with the island, to 
our great joy, and brought all our ships to an anchor as near 
the watering-place as is usual, where we rode easy, though 
the wind continued to blow very hard; and being, I say, 
now about the middle of our voyage, I shall break off my 
account here, as of the first part of my work, and begin again 
at our departure from hence. 

It is true, we had got over much the greater run, as to 
length of way ; but the most important part of our voyage 
was yet to come, and we had no inconsiderable length to run 
neither, for as we purposed to sail north, the height of 
l^cinama, in the latitude of 9^ north, and back again by Cape 
Horn, in the latitude of, perhaps, 60^ south, and that we 
were now iu 40® south ; those three added to the run, from 
Cape Horn home to England made a prodigious length, as 
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will be seen by this following account, in which also the 
meridian distances are not all reckoned, though those also 
are very great. 


From Juan Fernandez to the Line 30 

From the Line to Panama 9 

From Panama to Gape Horn, including the distance 

we take in going round -60 

From Cape Horn to the Line again in the North Seas 60 
From the Line to England 51 


210 Deg. 


N.B. There must be deducted from this account the dis- 
tance from Lima to Panama, because we did not go up to 
Panama, as we intended to do. 

By this account wo had almost 30® to run more than a 
diameter of the globe, besides our distance west, where we 
then were, from the meridian of England, whither we were 
to go ; which, if exactly calculated, is above 70®, take it 
from the island of Juan Fernandez. 

But to return a little to our stay in this place, for that be- 
longs to this part of my account, and of wliich I must make 
a few short observations. 

It was scarce possible to restrain Englishmen, after so long 
beating the sea, from going on shore when they came to 
such a place of refreshment as this ; nor indeed was it reason- 
able to restrain them, considering how we all might be sup- 
posed to stand in need of refreshment, and considering that 
here was no length of ground for the men to wander in, no 
liquors to come at to distract them with their excess, and, 
which was still more, no women to disorder or debauch them. 
We all knew their chief exercise would be hunting goats for 
their subsistence, and we knew also, that, however they 
wanted the benefit of fresh provision, they must work hard 
to catch it before they could taste the sweet of it. Upon 
these considerations, I say, our ships being well moored, and 
riding safe, we restrained none of them, except a proper 
number to take care of each ship ; and those were taken out 
by lot, and then had their turn also to go on shore some days 
afterwards, and in the mean time had both fresh water and 
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fresh meat sent them immediately, and that in sufficient 
quantity to their satisfaction. As soon as we were on shore, 
and had looked about us, we began first with getting some 
fresh water, for we greatly wanted it. Then carrying a 
small cask of arrack on shore, I made a quantity of it be put 
into a whole butt of water before I let our men drink a drop ; 
so correcting a little the chilness of the water, because I 
knew they would drink an immoderate quantity, and en- 
danger their healths, and the effect answered my care ; for, 
those who drank at the spring where they took in the water, 
before I got this butt filled, and before the arrack was put 
into it, fell into swoonings and faint sweats, having gorged 
themselves too much with the cool water ; and two or three 
1 thought would have died, but our surgeons took such care 
of them, that they recovered. 

While this was doing, others cut down branches of trees 
and built us two large booths, and five or six smaller, and 
we made two tents with some old sails ; and thus we en- 
camped, as if we had been to take up our dwelling, and in- 
tended to people the island. 

At the same time, others of our men began to look out for 
goats, for it may be believed we all longed for a meal of fresh 
meat. They were a little too hasty at their work at first, for 
firing among the first goats they came at, when there were 
but a few men together, they frighted all the creatures, and 
they ran all away into holes, and among the rocks and places 
where we could not find them ; so that for that day they 
made little of it. However, sending for more firemen, they 
made a shift to bring in seventeen goats the same day, 
whereof we sent five on board the ships, and feasted with the 
rest on shore. But the next day the men went to work it 
another manner, and with better conduct ; for as we h»- 
hands enough, and fire-arms enough, they spread themselves so 
far, that they, as it were, surrounded the creatures ; and so 
driving them out of their fastnesses and retreats, they had no 
occasion to shoot, for the goats could not get from them, and 
they took them everywhere with their hands, except some of 
the old he-goats, which were so surly, that they would stand 
at bay and rise at them, and would not be taken ; and these, 
as being old also, and as they thought, good for nothing, they 
let go. 

In short, so many of oar mei went on shore, and these 
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divided themselves into so many little parties, and plyed 
their work so hard, and had such good luck, that I told 
them it looked as if they had made a general massacre of 
the goats, rather than a hunting. 

Our men also might be said not to refresh themselves, but 
to feast themselves here with fresh provisions ; for though 
we stayed but thirteen days, yet we killed three hundred and 
seventy goats, and our men who were on board were very 
merrily employed, most assuredly, for they might be said to 
do very little but roast and stew, and broil and fry, from 
morning to night. It was indeed an exceeding good supply 
to them, for they had been extremely fatigued with the last 
part of their voyage, and had tasted of no fresh provisions 
for six weeks before. 

This made them hunt the goats with the more eagerness, 
and indeed, they surrounded them so dexterously, and fol- 
lowed them so nimbly, that notwithstanding the difficulties of 
the rocks, yet the goats could hardly ever escape them. Here 
our men found also very good fish, and some few tortoises, 
or turtles, as the seamen call them, but they valued them 
not, when they had such plenty of venison ; also they found 
some very good herbs in the island, which they boiled with 
the goats’ flesh, and which made their broth very savoury 
and comfortable, and withal very healing, and good against 
the scurvy, which in those climates Englishmen are very sub- 
ject to. 

We were now come to the month of April, 1715, having 
spent almost eight months in this trafficking wandering voy- 
age from Manilla hither. And whoever shall follow the 
same, or a like track, if ever such a thing shall happen, will 
do well to make a year of it, and may find it very well 
worth while. 

I doubt not but there are many undiscovered parts of land 
to the west, and to the south also, of the first shore, of wliich 
I mentioned that we stayed trafficking for little bits of gold. 
And though it is true that such traffick, as I have given an 
account of, is very advantageous in itself, and worth while to 
look for, especially after having had a good market for an 
out-ward-bound European cargo, according to the pattern of 
ours, at the Philippines, and which, by the way, they need 
not miss, I say, as this trade for gold would be well worth 
while, so had we gone the best way, and taken a course more 
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to tho south from Manilla, not going away east to the La- 
drones, we should certainly have fallen in with a country, 
from the coast of New Guinea, where we might have found 
plenty of spices, as well as of gold. 

For why may we not be allowed to suppose that the 
country on the same continent, and in the same latitude, 
should produce the same growth? Especially considering them 
situated, as it may be called, in the neighbourhood of one 
another. 

Had we then proceeded this way, no question but we 
might have fixed on some place for a settlement, either 
English or French, whence a correspondence being estab- 
lished with Europe, either by Cape Horn east, or the Cape 
De Bona Esperance west, as we had thought fit, they might 
have found as great a production of the nutmegs and the 
cloves as at Banda and Ternate, or have made those pro- 
ductions have been planted there for the future, where no 
doubt they would grow and thrive as well as they do now in 
the Moluccas. 

But we spun out too much time for the business we did ; 
and though we might, as above, discover new places, and get 
very well too, yet we did nothing in comparison of what we 
might be supposed to have done, had we made the discovery 
more our business. 

I cannot doubt, also, but that when we stood away south it 
was too late ; for had we stood into the latitude of 67® at first, 
as we did afterwards, I have good reason to believe that those 
islands which we call tho Moluccas, and which lie so thick 
and for so great an extent, go on yet farther, and it is scarce 
to be imagined that they break off just with Gilloto. 

This I call a mistake in me, namely, that I stood away 
east from the Philippines to the Ladrones, before I had gone 
any length to the south. 

But to come to the course set down in this work, namely, 
south-east and by east from the Ladrones, the places I have 
taken notice of, as these do not, in my opinion, appear to be 
inconsiderable and of no value, so had we searched farther 
into them, I doubt not but there are greater things to be dis- 
covered, and perhaps a much greater extent of land also. 
For as I have but just, as it were, described the shell, having 
made no search for the kernel, it is more than probable, 
that within the country there might be greater discoveries 
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made, of immense value too. For even, as I observed seve- 
ral times, whenever we found any people who had gold, and 
asked them, as well as by signs we could make them under- 
stand, they always pointed to the rivers and the mountains 
which lay farther up the country, and which we never made 
any discovery of, having little in our view but the getting 
what little share of gold the poor people had about them. 
Whereas had we taken possession of the place, and left a 
number of men sufficient to support themselves, in making a 
farther search, I cannot doubt but there must be a great deal 
of that of which the inactive Indians had gotten but a 
little. 

Nor had we one skilful man among us to view the face of 
the earth, and see what treasure of choice vegetables might 
be there. We had indeed six very good surgeons, and one 
of them, whom we took in among the Madagascar men, was 
a man of great reading and judgment ; but he acknowledged 
he had no skill in botanies, having never made it his study. 

But to say the truth, our doctors themselves (so we call 
the surgeons at sea) were so taken up in their traffick for gold, 
that they had no leisure to think of anything else. They did 
indeed pick up some shells, and some strange figured skeletons 
of fishes and small beasts, and other things, which they 
esteemed as rarities ; but they never went a simpling, as we 
call it, or to inquire what the earth brought forth that was 
rare, and not to be found anywhere else. 

I think, likewise, it is worth observing, how the people 
we met with, where it is probable no ships, much less 
European ships, had ever been, and where they had never 
conversed with enemies, or with nations accustomed to steal 
and plunder ; I say, the people who lived thus, had no fire, 
no rage in their looks, no jealous fears of strangers doing 
them harm, and consequently no desire to do harm to others. 
They had bows and arrows indeed, but it was rather to kill 
the deer and fowls, and to provide themselves with food, 
than to ofiend their enemies, for they had none. 

When, therefore, removing from thence, we came to other 
and different nations, who were ravenous and mischievous, 
treacherous and fierce, we concluded they had conversed 
with other nations, either by going to them, or their vessels 
coming there. And to confirm me in this opinion, I found 
these fierce false Indians had canoes and boats, some of one 
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kitid, and some of another, by which perhaps, they conversed 
witn the islands or other nations near them, and that they 
also received ships and vessels from other nations, by which 
they had several occasions to be upon their guard, and 
learned the treacherous and cruel parts from others which 
nature gave them no ideas of before. 

As the natives of these places were tractable and cour- 
teous, so they would be made easily subservient and assistant 
to any European nation that would come to make settlements 
among them, especially if those European nations treated 
them with humanity and courtesy; for I have made it a ge- 
neral observation, concerning the natural disposition of all the 
savage nations that ever I met with, that if they are once 
but really obliged they will always be very faithful. 

But it is our people, I mean the Europeans, who, by 
breaking faith with them, teach them ingratitude, and inure 
them to treat their new comers with breach of faith, and 
with cruelty and barbarity. If you once win them by kind- 
ness, and doing them good, I mean at first, before they are 
taught to be rogues by example, they will generally be honest, 
and bo kind also, to the uttermost of their power. 

It is to be observed, that it has been the opinion of all the 
sailors who have navigated those parts of the world, that 
farther south there are great tracts of undiscovered land : 
and some have told us they have seen them, and have called 
them by such and such name, as, particularly, the Isles of 
Solomon, of which yet we can read of nobody that ever went 
on shore on them, or that could give any account of them, 
except such as are romantic, and not to be depended upon. 

But what has been the reason why we have hitherto had 
nothing but guesses made at those things, and that all that 
nas been said of such lands has been imperfect 1 The reason, 
if X may speak my opinion, has been, because it is such a 
prodigious run from the coast of America to the islands of 
the Ladrones, that the few people who have performed it 
never durst venture to go out of the way of the trade-winds, 
lest they should not be able to subsist for want of water end 
provisions ; and this is particularly tho case in the voyaj^e 
L'Oin the cuast of America only. 

Whereas, to go the way which I have marked out, had wo 
idoen a necesoit^, and that lliere wan tn bo found to the 

outh of the tropic for a supply of provisions and fresh water, 
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it is evident we could have gone back again, from one place 
to another, and have been constantly supplied ; and this 
makes it certain also, that it cannot be reasonably undertaken 
by a ship going from the east, I mean the coast of America, 
to the west; but, from the west, viz., the Spice Islands to 
America west, it may be adventured with ease, as I have 
shown. 

It is true, that William Cornelius Van Schouten and 
Francis le Maire, who first found the passage into the South 
Sea by Cape Horn, and not to pass the Straits of Magellan, I 
say, they did keep to the southward of the tropic, and pass 
in part the same way I have here given an account of, as by 
their journals, which I have by me at this time, is apparent. 

And it is as true also, that they did meet with many islands 
and unknown shores in those seas, where they got refresh- 
ment, especially fresh water: perhaps some of the places 
were the same I have described in this voyage, but why they 
never pursued that discovery, or marked those islands and 
places they got refreshments at, so that others in quest of 
business might have touched at them and have received the 
like benefit, that I can give no account of. 

I cannot help being of opinion, let our map makers place 
them where they will, that those islands where we so successfully 
fished for oysters, or rather for pearl, are the same which the 
ancient geographers have called Solomon’s Islands; and 
though they are so far south, the riches of them may not be 
the less, nor are they more out of the way. On the contrary, 
they lie directly in the track which our navigators would 
take, if they thought fit, either to go or come between Europe 
and the East Indies, seeing they that come about Cape Horn 
seldom go less south than the latitude of 65 or 64® ; and 
these islands, as I have said, lie in the latitude of 40 to 48® 
south, and extend themselves near one hundred and sixty 
leagues in breadth from north to south. 

Without doubt those islands would make a very noble 
settlement, in order to victual and relieve the European mer- 
chants in so long a run as they have to make ; and when 
this trade came to be more frequented, the calling of those 
ships there would enrich the islands, as the English at St. 
Helena are enriched by the refreshing which the East India 
ships find that meet there. 

But to return to our present situation at Juan Fernandez. 
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The refreshment which our men found here greatly encouraged 
and revived them ; and the broths and stewings which we 
made of the goats* flesh which we killed there, than which 
nothing could be wholesomer, restored all our sick men, so 
that we lost but two men in our whole passage from the East 
Indies, and had lost but eight men in our whole voyage 
from England, except I should reckon those flve men and a 
boy to be lost which run away from us in the country among 
the Indians, as I have already related. 

I should have added, that we careened and cleaned our 
ships here, and put ourselves into a posture for whatever 
adventures might happen ; for as I resolved upon a trading 
voyage upon the coast of Chili and Peru, and a cruising 
voyage also, as it might happen, so I resolved also to put our 
ships into a condition for both, as occasion should present. 

Our men were nimble at this work, especially having been 
so well refreshed and heartened up by their extraordinary 
supply of fresh meats, and the additions of good broths and 
soups which they fed on every day in the island, and with 
which they were supplied without any manner of limitation 
all the time they were at work. 

This I say being their case, they got the Madagascar ship 
hauled down, and her bottom washed and tallowed, and she 
was as clean as when she first came off the stocks in five 
days* time ; and she was rigged, and all set to rights, and fit 
for sailing in two more. 

The great ship was not so soon fitted, nor was I in so 
much haste, for I had a design in my head which I had not 
yet communicated to anybody, and that was to send the 
Madagascar ship a-cruising as soon as she was fitted up ; 
accordingly, I say, the fifth day she was ready, and I ma- 
naged it so that the captain of the Madagascar ship openly, 
before all the men, made the motion, as if it had been his 
own project, and desired I would let him go and try his for- 
tune, as he called it. 

, I seemed unwilling at first, but he added to his importunity, 
that he and all his crew were desirous, if they made any pur- 
chase, it should be divided among all the crews in shares, 
according as they were shipped ; that if it was provisions, 
tlie captain should buy it at half price, for the use of the 
whole, and the money to be shared. 

Upon hearing his proposals, which were esteemed very 
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just, and the men all agreeing, I gave consent, and so he 
had my orders and instructions, and leave to be out twelve 
days on his cruise, and away he went. His ship was an ex- 
cellent sailer, as has been said, and being now a very clean 
vessel, I thought he might speak with any other, or get away 
from her if he pleased ; by the way, I ordered him to put out 
none but French colours. 

He cruised a week without seeing a sail, and stood in 
quite to the Spanish shore in one place, but in that he was 
wrong. The eighth day, giving over all expectations, he 
stood off again to sea, and the next morning he spied a sail, 
which proved to be a large Spanish ship, and that seemed to 
stand down directly upon him, which a little checked his 
forwardness ; however, he kept on his course, when the 
Spaniard seeing him plainer than probably he had done at 
first, tacked, and crowding all the sail he could carry, stood 
in for the shore. 

The Spaniard was a good sailer, but our ship plainly gained 
upon her, and in the evening came almost up with her ; when 
he saw the land, though at a great distance, he was loath to be 
seen chasing her from the shore ; however, he followed, and 
night coming on, the Spaniard changed his course, thinking 
to get away, but as the moon was just rising, our men, who 
resolved to keep her in sight, if possible, perceived her, and 
stretched after her with all the canvass they could lay on. 

This chase held till about midnight, when our ship coming 
up with her, took her after a little dispute. They pretended, 
at first, to have nothing on board but timber, which they 
were carrying, as they said, to some port for the building of 
ships ; but our men had the secret to make the Spaniards 
confess their treasure, if they had any, so that after some hard 
words with the Spanish commander, he confessed he had 
some money on board, which, on our men’s promise of good 
usage, he afterwards very honestly delivered, and which might 
amount to about sixteen thousand pieces of eight. 

But he had what we were very glad of besides, viz., about 
two hundred great jars of very good wheat flour, a large 
quantity of oil, and some casks of sweetmeats, all which was 
to us very good prize. 

But now our difficulty was, what we should do with the 
ship, and with the Spaniards ; and this was so real a difficulty 
that I besan to wish he had not taken her, lest her being 
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sufiTered to go, she should alarm the country, or i£ detained, 
discover us all. 

It was not above one day beyond his orders that we had 
the pleasure of seeing the captain of the Madagascar come 
into the road, with his prize in tow, and the flour and oil was 
a very good booty to us ; but upon second and better thoughts, 
we brought the Spaniards to a fair treaty, and, which was 
more difficult, brought all our men to consent to it. The 
case was this. Knowing what I proposed to myself to do, 
namely, to trade all the way up the Spanish coast, and to 
pass for French ships, I knew the taking this Spanish ship 
would betray us all, unless I resolved to sink the ship and 
murder all the men ; so I came to a resolution of talking 
with the Spanish captain, and making terms with him, which 
I soon made him very glad to accept of. 

First, I pretended to be angry with the captain of the 
Madagascar ship, and ordered him to be put under confine- 
ment, for having made a prize of his catholic majesty’s sub- 
jects, we being subjects to the king of France, who was in 
perfect peace with the king of Spain. 

Then I told him that I would restore him his ship and all 
his money, and as to his flour and oil, which the men had 
fallen greedily upon, having a want of it, I would pay him 
the full value in money for it all, and for any other loss he 
had sustained, only that I would oblige him to lie in the 
road at the island where we were, till we returned from our 
voyage to Lima, whither we were going to trade, for which 
lying I also agreed to pay him demurrage for his ship, after 
the rate of eight hundred pieces of eight per month, and if I 
returned not in four months, he was to be at his liberty 
to go. 

The captain, who thought himself a prisoner and undone, 
readily embraced this ofler ; and so we secured his ship till 
our return, and there we found him very honestly at an 
anchor, of which I shall give a farther account in its place. 

We were now, as I have said, much about the middle of 
our voyage, at least as 1 had intended it ; and having stored 
ourselves with every thing the place afforded, we got ready 
to proceed, for we had, as it were, dwelt here near a 
fortnight. 

By this time the weather was good again, and we stood 
away to the south-east for the port of Baldivia, as above, 
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and reached to the mouth of the harbour in twelve days* 
sail. 

I was now to change faces again, and Captain Merlotte 
appeared as captain, all things being transacted in his name, 
and French captains were put into the brigantine, and into 
the IVIadagascar ship also. The lirst thing the captain did 
was to send a civil message to the Spanish governor, to ac- 
quaint him, that being come into those seas as friends, under 
his most Christian majesty’s commission, and with the king 
of Spain’s permission, we desired to be treated as allies, and 
to be allowed to take water and wood, and to buy such re- 
freshments as we wanted, for which we would pay ready 
money ; also we carried French colours, but took not the 
least notice of our intention to trade with them. 

We received a very civil answer from the governor, viz., 
That being the king of France’s subjects, and that they were 
in alliance with us, we were very welcome to wood and 
water, and any provision the place would afford, and that 
our persons should be safe, and in perfect liberty to go on 
shore ; but that he could not allow any of our men to lie on 
shore, it being express in his orders that he should not permit 
any nation not actually in commission from tlie king of Spain 
to come on shore and stay there, not even one night ; and 
that this was done to prevent disorders. 

We answered, that we were content with that order, 
seeing we did not desire our men should go on shore to stay 
there, we not being able to answer for any misbehaviour, 
which was frequent among seamen. 

While we continued here, several Spaniards came on 
board and visited us, and we often went on shore on the 
same pretence; but our supercargo, who understood his 
business too well not to make use of the occasion, presently 
let the Spaniards see that he had a great cargo of goods to 
dispose of; they as freely took the hint, and let him know 
that they had money enough to pay for whatever they bought ; 
so they fell to work, and they bought East India and China 
silks, Japan ware, China ware, spice, and something of 
everything we had. We knew we should not sell all our 
cargo here, nor any extraordinary quantity ; but we knew, 
on the other hand, that, what we did sell here, we should 
sell for lOOZ. per cent, extraordinary, I mean more than we 
should sell for at Lima, or any other ports on that side, and 
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SO we did ; for here we sold a bottle of arrack for four pieces 
of eight, a pound of cloves for five pieces of eight, and a 
pound of nutmegs for six pieces of eight ; and the like of 
other things. 

They would gladly have purchased some European goods, 
and especially English cloth and baize ; but as we had in- 
deed very few such things left, so we were not willing they 
should see them, that they might not have any suspicion of 
our being Englishmen, and English ships, which would soon 
have put an end to all our commerce. 

While we lay here trafficking with the Spaniards, I set 
some of my men to work to converse among the native 
Chilians, or Indians, as we call them, of the country, and 
several things they learned of them, according to the instruc- 
tions which I gave them ; for example, first, I understood by 
them that the country people, who do not live among the 
Spaniards, have a mortal aversion to them ; that it is rivetted 
in their minds by tradition from father to son, ever since the 
wars which had formerly been among them, and that though 
they did not now carry on those wars, yet the animosity re- 
mained; and the pride and cruel haughty temper of the 
Spaniards were such still to those of the country people who 
came under their government, as make that aversion con- 
tinually increase. They let us know, that if any nation in 
the world would but come in and assist them against the 
Spaniards, and support them in their rising against them, 
they would soon rid their hands of the whole nation. This 
was to the purpose exactly, as to what I wanted to know. 

I then ordered particular inquiry to be made, whether the 
mountains of Andes, which are indeed prodigious to look at, 
and so frightful for their height, that it is not to be thought 
of without some horror, were in any places passable ^ what 
country there was beyond them 1 and whether any of their 
people had gone, over and knew the passages ? 

The Indians concurred with the Spaniards in this (for our 
men inquired of both), that though the Andes w'ere to be 
supposed, indeed, to be the highest mountains in the world, 
and that, generally speaking, they were impassable, yet that 
there had been passages found by the vales among the moun- 
tains ; where, with fetching several compasses and windings, 
partly on the hills, and partly in the valleys, men went with 
a great deal of ease and safety quite through or over, call it 
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as we will, to the other, named the east side, and ar often 
returned again. 

Some of the more knowi g Indians or Chilians went far- 
ther than this, and when our men inquired after the manners, 
situation, and produce of the country on the other vside, they 
told them, that when they passed the mountains from that 
part of the country, they went chiefly to fetch cattle and kill 
deer, of which there were great numbers in that part of the 
land; but that when they went from St. Jago tliey turned 
away north some leagues, when they came to a town called 
8t. Anthonio de los Vejos, or, the town of St. Anthony and 
the Old Men ; that there was a great river at that city, from 
whence they found means to go down to the Rio de la Plata, 
and so to the Buenos Ayres, and that they frequently carried 
thither great sums of money in Chilian gohl, and brought 
back European goods from thence. 

I had all I wanted now, and bade my men say no more to 
them on that subject, and only to tell them, that they would 
come back and travel a little that way to see the country. 
The people appeared very well pleased with this intelligence, 
and answered, that if tlicy would do so, they should find 
some, as well Spaniards as Chilians, who would be guides to 
them through tlie hills ; also assuring them, that they would 
find the hills very practicable, and the people as they went 
along very ready to assist and furnish them with whatever 
they found they wanted, especially if they come to know 
that they were not Spaniards, or that they would protect 
them from the Spaniards, which would be the most agreeable 
thing to them in the world; for it seems many of the na- 
tions of the Chilians had been driven to live among the hills, 
and some even beyond them, to avoid the cruelty and tyranny 
of the Spaniards, especially in the beginning of their planting 
in that country. 

The next inquiry I ordered them to make was, whether it 
was possible to pass those hills with horses or mules, or any 
kind of carriages 1 and they assured them, they might travel 
with mules, and even with horses also, but rather with mules ; 
but as to carriages, such as carts or waggons, they allowed 
that was not practicable. They assured us, that some of 
those ways through the hills were much frequented, and that 
there were towns, or villages rather, of people to be found in 
the valleys between the sai J hills ; some of which villages 
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were very large, and the soil very rich and fruitful, bearing 
sulficicnt provisions for the inhabitants, who were very 
numerous. They added, that the })eople were not much in- 
clined to live in towns as the Spaniards do, but that they 
lived scattered up and down the country, as they were guided 
by the goodness of the land ; that they lived very secure and 
unguarded, never offering any injury to one another, nor 
fearing injury from any but the Spaniards. 

I caused these inquiries to be made with the utmost pru- 
dence and caution, so that the Spaniards had not the least 
suspicion of our design ; and thus, having finished our traffick, 
and taken in water and provisions, we sailed from Baldivia, 
having settled a little correspondence there with two Spa- 
niards, who were very faithful to us, and with two Chilian 
Indians, whom we had in a particular manner engaged, and 
whom, to make sure of, we took along with us ; and liaving 
spent about thirteen days here, and taken the value of about 
six thousand pieces of eight in silver and gold, but most of it 
ill gold, we set sail. 

Our next port was the Bay of the Concejition ; here, having 
two or three men on board who were well acquainted with 
the coast, we ran boldly into the bay, and came to an anchor 
ill that which they call the Bite, or little bay, under the 
island Quinquina ; and from thence we sent our boat, with 
French mariners to row, and a Ph-ench cockswain, with a 
letter to the Spanish governor, from Captain Merlotte. Our 
pretence >vas always the same as before, that we had his most 
Chnstian majesty’s commission, &c., and that we desired 
liberty to wood and water, and to buy proiisions, having 
been a very long \ oyage, and the like. 

Under these pretences, we lay here about ten days, and 
droi e a very considerable trade for such goods as we were 
sure they wanted ; and having taken about the value of eight 
thousand pieces of eight, we set sail for the port or river that 
goes up to St. Jago, where we expected a very good market, 
being distant from the Conception about sixty-five leagues. 

St. Jago is the, capital city of Chili, and stands twelve 
leagues ivithin the land ; there are two ports, which are made 
use of to carry on the traffic of this place, viz., R. de Ropo- 
calmo, and port de Valparaiso. We were bound to the last, 
as being the only port for ships of burden, and where there 
is security from bad weather. 
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We found means here, without going up to the city of St. 
Jago, to have merchants enough to come down to us ; for 
this being a very rich city, and full of money, we found all 
our valuable silks of China, our atlases, China damasks, 
satins, &c., were very much valued, and very much wanted, 
and no price was too high for us to ask for them. For, in a 
word, the Spanish ladies, who, for pride, do not come behind 
any in the world, whatever they do for beauty, were so eager 
for those fine things, that almost any reasonable quantity 
might have been sold there ; but the truth is, we had an 
unreasonable quantity, and therefore, as we had other mar- 
kets to go to, we did not let them know wliat a great stock 
of goods we had, but took care they had something of every- 
thing they wanted. AVe likewise found our spices were an 
excellent commodity in those parts, and sold for a great pro- 
fit too, as indeed everything else did, as is said above. 

We found it very easy to sell here to the value of one 
hundred and thirty thousand pieces of eight, in all sorts of 
China and East-India goods ; for still, though we had some of 
the English cargo loose, we let none of it be seen, A\''e took 
most of the money in gold uncoined, which is got out of the 
mountains in great quantities, and of which we shall have 
occasion to speak more hereafter. 

Our next trading port was Coquimbo, a small town but a 
good port. Here we went in without ceremony, and upon 
the same foot, of being French, we were well received, 
traded underhand with the S})anish merchants, and got letters 
to some other merchants at Guasco, a port in a little bay 
about fifteen leagues north from Coquimbo. 

From hence to the port of Copiapo, is twenty-five leagues. 
Here we found a very good port, though no trading town or 
city ; but the country being well inhabited, we found means 
to acquaint some of the principal Spaniards in the country 
of what Ave Averc, and (Avith Avhicli they Avere pleased Avoil 
enough) that they might trade Avith us for such things, Avhich 
it was easy to see they gave double price for to the merchants 
Avho came from Lima, and other places. This brought them 
to us with so much eagerness, that though they bought for 
their OAvn use, not for sale, yet they came furnished Avith 
orders, perhaps for tAVO or three families together, and being 
generally rich, Avould frequently lay out six hundred or eight 
hundred pieces of eight a man; so that avc had a most 
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excellent market here, and took above thirty thousand pieces 
of eipjht ; that is to say, the value of it, for they still paid all 
in gold. 

Here we had opportunity to get a quantity of good flour, 
or wheat meal, of very good European wheat, that is to say, 
of that sort of wheat ; and withal, had good biscuit baked 
on sliore, so that now we got a large recruit of bread, and 
our men began to make puddings, and lived very comfortably. 
We likewise got good sugar at the ingenioes, or sugar-mills, 
of whicli there were several here, and the farther north we 
went their number increased, for we were now in the lati- 
tude of 28° 2' south. 

We had but one port now of any consequence that we 
intended to touch at, until we came to the main place we 
aimed at, wliicli was Lima, and this was about two-thirds of 
the way thither ; I mean Porto Rica, or Arica, which is in 
the latitude of 1 8° of thereabouts. The people were very 
sliy of us here, as having been much upon their guard for 
some years past, for fear of buccaneers and English priva- 
teers : but when they understood we were French, and our 
French captain scut two recommendations to them from a 
merchant at St. Jago, they were then very well satisfied, and 
we had full freedom of commerce here also. 

From hence we came the height of Lima, the capital 
port, if not the capital city, of Peru, lying in the latitude of 
12® 30'. Had we made the least pretence of trading here, 
we should, at least, have had soldiers put on board our ships 
to have prevented it, and the people would have been for- 
bidden to trade with us upon pain of death. But Captain 
Merlotte having brought letters to a principal merchant of 
Lima, he instructed him how to manage himself at his first 
coming into that port ; which was to ride without the town 
of Callao, out of the command of the puntals or castles there, 
and not to come any nearer, upon what occasion soever, and 
then to leave the rest to him. 

Upon this, the merchant applied himself to the governor 
for leave to go on board the PYench ship at Callao ; but the 
governor understood him, and would not grant it by any 
means. The reason was, because there had been such a 
general complaint by the merchants from Carthagena, Porto 
Bello, and other places, of the great trade carried on here 
with French ships from Europe, to the destruction of the 
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merchants, and to the ruin of the trade of the galleons, that 
the governor, or viceroy of Peru, had forbid the French ships 
landing any goods. 

Now, though this made our traflick impracticable at Lima 
itself, yet it did by no means hinder the merchants trading 
with us under cover, &c., but especially when they came to 
understand that we were not loaden from Europe with baize, 
long ells, druggets, broadcloth, serges, stuffs, stockings, hats, 
and such like woollen manufactures of France, England, &c.; 
but that our cargo was the same with that of the Manilla 
ships at Acapulca, and that we were loaden with calicoes, 
muslins, fine- wrought China silks, damasks, Japan wares, 
China wares, spices, &c., there was then no withholding them : 
but they came on board us in the night with canoes, and, 
staying all day, went on shore again in the night, carrying 
their goods to different places, where they knew they could 
convey them on shore without diiiiculty. 

In this manner we traded publicly enough, not much 
unlike the manner of our trade at the Manillas ; and here 
we effectually cleared ourselves of our whole cargo, as well 
English goods as Indian, to an immense sum. Here our 
men, officers as well as seamen, sold their fine pearl, particu- 
larly one large parcel, containing one hundred and seventy- 
three very fine pearls, but of different sizes, which a priest 
bought, as we are told, to dress up the image of the blessed 
Virgin Mary in one of their churches. 

In a word, we came to a balance here, for we sold every- 
thing that we had the least intention to part with ; the chief 
things we kept in reserve, were some bales of English goods, 
also all the remainder of our beads and bugles, toys, iron- 
work, knives, scissors, hatchets, needles, pins, glass-ware, 
and such things as wo knew the Spaniards did not regard, 
and which might be useful in our farther designs, of which 
my head was yet very full. Those, I say, we kept still. 

Here, likewise, we sold our brigantine, which, though an 
excellent sea-boat, as may well be supposed, considering the 
long voyage we had made in her, was yet so worm-eaten in 
her bottom, that, unless we would have new sheathed her, 
and perhaps shifted most of her planks too, which would 
have taken up a great deal of time, she was by no means fit 
to have gone any farther, at least not so long a run as we 
had now to make, viz., round the whole southern part of 
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America, and where we sliould find no port to put in at, (I 
mean, where we should liave been able to have got anything 
done for the repair of a ship), until we had come home to 
England, 

It Avas proposed here to have gone to the governor or 
viceroy of Peru, and have obtained his license or pass to 
have traversed the Isthmus of America, from port St. Maria 
to the river of Darien. This we could easily have obtained 
under the character that we then bore, viz., of having the King 
of France’s commission ; and had we been really all French, I 
believe 1 should have done it, but as we were so many Eng- 
lishmen, and as such were then at open war with Spain, I 
did not think it a safe adventure, I mean not a rational ad- 
venture, especially considering what a considerable treasure 
we had with us. 

On the other hand, as we were now a strong body of able 
seamen, and had two stout ships under us, we had no reason 
to apprehend cither the toil or the danger of a voyage round 
Cape Horn, after which we should be in a very good condi- 
tion to make the rest, of our voyage to England. Whereas, 
if we travelled over the Isthmus of America, we should be 
all like a company of freebooters and buccaneers, loose and 
unshipped, and should perhaps run some one way and some 
another, among the logwood cutters at the bay of Campeachy, 
and other places, to get passage, some to Jamaica and some 
to New England ; and, which was worse than all, should be 
exposed to a thousand dangers on account of the treasure we 
had with us, perhaps even to that of murdering and robbing 
one another. And, as Captain Merlotte said, who was really 
a Frenchman, it were much more eligible for us, as French, 
or, if we had been such, to have gone up to Acapulca, and 
there to sell our ships and get license to travel to Mexico, 
and then to have got the viceroy’s assiento to have come to 
Europe in the galleons ; but, as we were so many English- 
men, it was impracticable ; our seamen also being Protes- 
tants, such as seamen generally are, and bold mad fellows, 
they would never have carried on a disguise, both of their 
nation and of their religion, for so long a time as it would 
have been necessary to do for such a journey and voyage. 

But, besides all these difficulties, I had other projects in 
my head, which made me against all the proposals of passing 
by land to the North Sea ^ otherwise, had I tesolved it, I 
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should not have much concerned myself about obtaining a 
license from the Spaniards, for, as we were a sufficient num- 
ber of men to have forced our way, we should not much 
have stood upon their giving us leave, or not giving us leave, 
to go. 

lint, as I Iiave said, my views lay another way, and my 
head had been long working upon the discourse iny men had 
had witli the Spaniards at Baldavia. I frequently talked 
with the two Chilian Indians whom I had on board, and who 
spoke Sj)anish pretty well, and whom we had taught to speak 
a little English. 

I had taken care that they should have all the good usage 
imaginable on board. I had given them each a very good 
suit of clothes made by our tailor, but after their own man- 
ner, with each of them a baize cloak ; and had given tlicm 
hats, shoes, stockings, and everything they desired, and they 
were mighty well pleased, and 1 talked very freely with them 
about the passage of the mountains, for that was now my grand 
design. 

AVhile I was coming up the Chilian shore, as you have heard, 
that is to say, at St. Jago, at the Conception, at Arica, and 
even at Lima itself, we inquired on all occasions into the 
situation of the country, the manner of travelling, and what 
kind of country it was beyond the mountains, and we found 
them all agreeing in the same story ; and tliat passing the 
mountains of Les Cordelieras, for so they call them in Peru, 
though it was the same ridge of hills as we c.dl the Andes, 
was no strange thing. That there were not one or two, but 
a great many places found out, where they })asscd as well 
with horses and mules as on foot, and even some with car- 
riages ; and, in particular, they told us at Lima, that from 
Potosi, and the towns thereabouts, there was a long valley, 
which ran for one hundred and sixty leagues in length south- 
ward, and south-east, and that it continued until the hills 
parting, it opened into the main level country on the other 
side ; and that there were several rivers which began in that 
great valley, and which all of them ran away to the south 
and south-east, and afterwards went away east, and east- 
north-east, and so fell into the great Rio de la Plata, and 
emptied themselves into the North Seas ; and that merchants 
travelled to those rivers, and then went down in boats as far as 
the town or the city of the Ascension, and the Buenos Ayres. 
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This Avas very satisfying you may be sure, especially to 
licai' them agree in it, that the Andes were to be passed ; 
though passing them hereabouts, (where I knew the main- 
land from the Avest shore, Avhere Ave now Avere, must be at 
least one thousand five hundred miles broad), Avas no part of 
my {U’ojoct; but 1 laid up all these things in my mind, and 
resohed to go away to the south again, and act as I should 
see cause. 

We Avere now got into a A'cry hot climate, and, whatever 
Avas the cause, iny men began to groAv very sickly, and that 
to such a degree that I Avas once afraid Ave had got the plague 
among us ; but our surgeons, Avho Ave all call doctors at sea, 
assured me there Avas nothing of that among them, and yet 
Ave buried se\ enteeii men here, and had betAvecn twenty and 
thirty more sick, and, as I thought, dangerously too. 

In this extremity, for I Avas really very much concerned 
about it. one of ni} doctors came to me, and told me he had 
been at the city (that is, at Lima) to buy some drugs and 
medicines to recruit his chest, and he ‘had fallen into com- 
pany with an Irish Jesuit, Avho, he found, Avas an extraordi- 
nary good physician, and that he had had some discourse 
Avith him about our sick men, and he believed for a good 
Avord or two, he could persuade him to come and visit them. 

1 Avas very loath to consent to it, and said to the surgeon, 
If he is an Irishman, he speaks English, andheAvill presently 
perceive that Ave are all Engli.shmeu, and so Ave shall be be- 
trayed ; all our designs aviII be blown up at once, and our 
farther measures be all broken ; and therefore I would not 
consent. This I did not speak from the fear of any hurt 
they could have donre me by force, for I had no reasoft to 
value that, being able to have fought my Avay clear out of 
their seas, if I had been put to it; but, as I had traded all 
the Avay by stratagem, and had many considerable views 
still behind, I Avas unwilling to be disappointed by the dis- 
covery of my schemes, or that the Spaniards should know 
upon wdiat a double foundation I acted, and hoAV 1 Avas a 
French ally and merchant, or an English enemy and priva- 
teer, just as I pleaded, and as opportunity should offer ; in 
which case they Avould have been sure to have trepanned me 
if possible, under pretence of the former, and have used me, 
if they ever should get an advantage over me, as one of the 
latter. 
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This made me very cautions, and 1 had good reason for it 
too ; and yet the sickness and danger of iny men pressed me 
very hard to have the advice of a good idiyhician, if it was 
possible, and especially to be satisfied whetlicr it was really 
the plague or no, for I was very uneasy about that. 

But iny surgeon told me, that, as to my apprehension ot 
discovery, he would undertake to prevent it by this method. 
First, he said, he found that the Irishman did not understand 
French at all, and so I had nothing to do but to order, that, 
when he came on board, as little English should be spoke in 
his hearing as possible ; and this w^as not difficult, for almost 
all our men had a little French at their tongue’s end, by 
having so many Frenchmen on board of them ; others had 
the Levant jargon, whicli they call Lingua Frank ; so that, 
if they had but due caution, it could not be suddenly per- 
ceived what countrymen they were. 

Besides this, the surgeon ordered, that as soon as the Padre 
came on board, he should be surrounded with French seamen 
only, some of whom should be ordered to follow him from 
place to place, and choj) in with their nimble tongues, upon 
some occasion or other, so that he should hear French spoken 
wherever he turned himself. 

Upon this, which indeed appeared very easy to be done, I 
agreed to let the doctor come on board, and accordingly the 
surgeon brought him the next day, where Captain Merlotte 
received him in the cabin, and treated him very handsomely, 
but nothing was spoken but French or Spanish ; and the 
surgeon, who had pretended himself to bo an Irishman, acted 
as interpreter between the doctor and us. 

we told him the case of our men that were sick ; some 
of them, indeed, were French, and others that could speak 
French, were instructed to speak to him as if they could 
speak no other tongue, and those the surgeon interpreted ; 
others, who were English, were called Irishmen, and two or 
three were allowed to be English seamen picked up in the 
East Indies, as we had seamen, we told him, of all na- 
tions. 

The matter, in short, was so carried that the good man, 
for such I really think he was, had no manner ot suspicion ; 
and, to do him justice, he was an admirable physician, and 
did our men a great deal of good ; for all of them, excepting 
three, recovered under his hands* and those three had re- 
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covered if they had not, like madmen, drank large quantities 
of punch when they were almost well ; and, by their intem- 
perance, inflamed their blood, and thereby tin-own themselves 
back again into their fever, and put themselves, as the Padre 
said of them, out of the reach of medicine. 

W e treated this man of art with a great deal of respect, 
made him some very handsome presents, and particularly 
such as he could not come at in the country where he was ; 
besides which, I ordered he should have the value of one 
hundred dollars in gold given him ; but he, on the other hand, 
thanking Captain JMerlotte for his bounty, would have no 
money, but lie accepted a present of some linen, a few hand- 
kerchiefs, some nutmegs, and a t)iece of black baize : most of 
which, however, he afterwards said, lie made presents of 
again in tlie city, among some of his aciiuaintance. 

But he had a farther design in his head, which, on a future 
day, he communicated in confldence to the surgeon I have 
mentioned, who conversed with him, and by him to me, and 
which was to him, indeed, of the highest importance. The 
case was tliis. 

He took our surgeon on shore with him one day from the 
Madagascar ship, where he had been with him to visit some 
of our sick men, and, drinking a glass of wine with him, he 
told him he liad a favour to ask of him, and a tiling to reveal 
to him in contidence, which was of the utmost consequence 
to himself though of no great value to him, (the surgeon), 
and, if he would promise the utmost secrecy to him, on his 
faith and honour, he would put Ids life into Ids hands. For, 
seignior, said he, it will be no other, nor would anything less 
than my life pay for it, if you should discover it to any of the 
people here, or anywhere else on this coast. 

The surgeon was a very honest man, and carried indeed 
tlie index of it in his face ; and the Padre said afterwards, he 
inclined to put this confidence in him because he thought he 
saw something of an honest man in his very countenance. 
After so frank a beginning, the surgeon made no scruple to 
tell him, that, seeing he inclined to treat him with such con- 
fidence, and to put a trust of so great importance in him, he 
would give him all the assurance in his power that he would 
be as faithful to him as it was possible to be to himself, and 
that the secret should never go out of his mouth to any one 
in the world, but to such and at such time as he should con- 
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sent to and direct. In short, he used so many solemn pro- 
testations, that the Padre made no scruple to trust him with 
the secret, which, indeed, was no less than putting his life 
into his hands. The case was this. 

He told him he had heard them talk of going to Ireland in 
tlicir return, and, as lie had lieen thirty years out of his own 
country, in sucli a remote part of the world, where it was 
never likely that he should ever see it again, the notion he 
had entertained that this ship Avas going thither, and might 
set him on shore tliere, that lie miglit once more see his na- 
tive country, and his family and friends, had tilled his mind 
with such a surprising joy, that he could no longer contain 
himself ; and that, therefore, if he Avonld procure leave of the 
captain that he might come privately on board and take his 
passage home, he Avould willingly pay whatever the captain 
should desire of him, but that it must be done with the 
greatest secrecy imaginable, or else he was ruined ; for that, 
if he should be discovered and stopped, he should be confined 
in the Jesuit’s house there as long as he lived, without hope 
of redemption. 

The surgeon told him the thing was easy to be done if he 
would give him leave to acquaint one man in the ship Avith 
it, Avhicli Avas not Captain Merlotte, but a certain Englishman, 
Avho A\ms a considerable person in the ship, Avithout Avhom 
the captain did notliing, and avIio Avould be more secure to 
trust, by far, than Captain Merlotte. The Padre told him, 
that, Avithout asking him for any reasons, since he had put 
his life and liberty in bis hands, he Avould trust him Avith the 
management of the Avhole, in Avhatever way he chose to con- 
duct it. 

The surgeon accordingly brought him on board to me, and 
making a confidence of the whole matter to me, I turned to 
the Padre, and told him in English, giving him my hand, 
that I Avould be under all the engagements and promises of 
secrecy that our surgeon had been in, for his security and 
satisfaction ; that he had merited too Avell of us to Avish him 
any ill, and, in short, that the whole ship should be engaged 
for his security. That, as to his coining on board and bringing 
anything off that belonged to him, he must take his own 
measures, and ansAver to himself for the success ; but that, 
after he was on board, Ave would sink the ship under him, 
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or blow her aloft in the air, before we would deliver him up 
on any account whatever. 

He was so pleased with my frank way of talking to him, 
that he told me he would put his life into my hands with the 
same freedom as he had done before with my surgeon ; so 
we began to concert measures for his coming on board with 
secrecy. 

He told us there was no need of any proposals, for he 
would acquaint the head of the house that he intended to go 
on board the French ship in tlie road, and to go to St. Jago, 
where he had several times been in the same manner ; and 
that, as they had not the least suspicion of him, he was very 
well satisfied that they would make no scruple of it. 

But his mistake in this might have been his ruin ; for 
though, had it been a Spanish ship, they would not have 
mistrusted him, yet, when he named the French ship in the 
road of Callao, they began to question him very smartly 
about it. Upon which, he was obliged to tell them, that, 
since they were doubtful of him, he would not go at all, telling 
them withal, tliat it was hard to suspect him, who had been 
so faithful to his vows, as to reside for near thirty years among 
them, when h(j might frequently have made an escape from 
them, if he had been so disposed. So, for three or four days, 
he made no api)carance of going at all ; but having had pri- 
vate notice from me the c\ening before we sailed, he found 
means to get out of their hands, came down to Callao on a 
mule in the night, and our surgeon, lying ready with our 
boat about half a league from the town, as by appointment, 
took him on board, with a negro, his servant, and brought 
him safe to the ship ; nor had we received him on board half 
an hour, but, being unmoored and ready to sail, we put out 
to sea, and carried liiin clear off. 

He made his excuses to me that he was come away naked, 
according to his profession ; that he had purposed to have 
furnished himself with some provisions for the voyage, but 
that the unexpected suspicions of the head of their college, or 
house, had obliged him to come away in a manner that would 
not admit of it ; for that he might rather be said to have 
made liis escape than to have come fairly off, 

I told him he was very welcome (and indeed so he was, 
for he had been already more worth to us than ten times his 
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passage came to), and that he should be entered into imme* 
diate pay, as physician to both the ships, which I was sure 
none of our surgeons would repine at, but rather be glad of ; 
and accordingly I immediately ordered him a cabin, with a 
very good apartment adjoining to it, and appointed him to 
eat ill my own mess whenever he pleased, or by himself, on 
his particular days, when he thought proper. 

And now it was impossible to conceal from him that we 
were indeed an English ship, and that I was the captain in 
chief, except, as has been said, upon occasion of coming to 
any particular town of Spain. I let him know I had a com- 
mission to make prize of the Spaniards, and appear their open 
enemy, but that I had chosen to treat them as friends, in a 
way of commerce, as he had seen. He admired much the 
moderation I had used, and how I had avoided enriching 
myself with the spoil, as I might have done ; and he made 
me many compliments upon that head, which I excused 
hearing, and begged him to forbear. I told him we were 
Christians, and as we had made a very prosperous voyage, I 
was resolved not to do any honest man the least injustice, if 
I could avoid it. 

But I must observe here, that I did not enter immediately 
into all this confidence with him neither, nor all at once ; 
neither did I let him into any pai’t of it, but under the same 
solemn engagements of secrecy that he had laid upon us, nor 
till I was come above eighty leagues south from Lima. 

The first thing I took the freedom to speak to him upon 
was this. Finding his habit a little offensive to our rude 
seamen, I took him into the cabin the very next day after 
we came to sea, and told him that I was obliged to mention 
to him what I knew he would soon perceive ; namely, that 
we were all Protestants, except three or four of the Frenchmen, 
and I did not know how agreeable that might be to him. 
He answered, he was not at all offended with that part ; that 
it was none of his business to inquire into any one’s opinion 
any farther than they gave him leave ; that if it was his 
business to cure the souls of men on shore, his business on 
board was to cure their bodies ; and as for the rest, he would 
exercise no other function than that of a physician on board 
the ship without my leave. 

I told him that was very obliging ; but that for his own 
sake 1 had a proposal to make him, which was, whether it 
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would be disagreeable to him to lay aside the habit of a re- 
ligious, and put on that of a gentleman, so to accommodate 
himself the more easily to tlie men on board, who perhaps 
might be rude to him in his habit, seamen being not always 
men of the most refined manners. 

lie thanked me very sincerely ; told me that he had been 
in England as well as in Ii*eland, and that he went dressed 
there as a gentleman, and was ready to do so now, if 1 thought 
ht, to avoid giving any offence ; and added that he chose to 
do so. But then, smiling, said he was at a great loss, for he 
had no clothes. I bade him take no care about that, for I 
would furnish him ; and immediately we dressed him up like 
an Englishman, in a suit of very good clothes, which belonged 
to one of our mid&liipmen who died. I gave him also a good 
wig and a sword, and he presently a}>peared upon the quarter- 
deck like a gra\ e physician, and \\ as called doctor. 

iM’om that minute, by whose contrivance we knew not, it 
went current among the seamen that the Spanish doctor was 
an Englishman and a protestant, and only had ])ut on the 
other habit to disguise himself and make his escape to us ; 
and tliis was so universally believed that it held to tlie last 
day of the whole voyage, for as soon as I knew it, I took 
care that nobody should ever contradict it : and as for tlie 
doctor himself, wlien he first heard of it, he said nothing 
could be more to his satisfaction, and that lie would take 
care to confirm the opinion of it among all the men, as far as 
lay in his power. 

However, the doctor earnestly desired we would be mind- 
ful, that as he should never offer to go on shore, whatever 
port we came to afterwards, none of the Spaniards might, by 
inquiry, hear upon any occasion of his being on board our 
ship ; but above all, that none of our men, tlie officers espe- 
cially, would ever come so much in reach of the Spaniards 
on shore as to put it in their power to seize upon them by 
reprisal, and so oblige us to deliver him up by way of 
exchange. 

I went so far with him, and so did Captain Merlotte also, as 
to assure him, that if the Spaniards should by any stratagem, 
or by force, get any of our men, nay, though it were ourselves, 
into their hands, yet he should, upon no conditions whatever 
be delivered up. And indeed for this very reason we were 
vcjy shy of going on shore at all ; and as we had really no 
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business any where but just for water and fresh provisions, 
which wo had also taken in a very good store of at Lima, so 
we put in nowhere at all on the coast of Peru, because there 
we might have been more particularly liable to the imperti- 
nencies of the Spaniards" inquiry ; as to force, we were fur- 
nished not to be in the least ajiprchcnsive of that. 

Being thus, I say, resolved to have no more to do with the 
coast of Peru, we stood off to sea, and the first land we 
made was a little unfrequented island in the latitude of 
17® 13^ where our men went on shore in the boats three or 
four times, to catch tortoises or turtles, being the first we had 
met with since we came from the East Indies, And here 
they took so many, and had such a prodigious quantity of 
eggs out of them, that the whole company of both ships 
lived on tlicm till within four or five days of our coming to the 
island of Juan Fernandez, which was our next port. Some 
of these tortoises were so large and so heavy that no single 
man could turn them, and sometimes as much as four men 
could carry to the boats. 

We met with some had weather after this, which blew us 
off to sea, the wind blowing very hard at the south-east ; 
but it was not so great a wind as to endanger us, though we 
lost sight of one another more in this storm than we had 
done in all our Noyage. However, we were none of us in 
any great concern for it now, because we had agreed before, 
that if we should lose one another, we should make the best 
of our way to tlie island of Juan Fernandez ; and this we 
observed now so directly, that both of us shaping our course 
for the island, as soon as the storm abated, came in sight of 
one another long before we came thither, which proved very 
agreeable to us all. 

We were, including the time of the storm, two hundred 
and eighteen days from Lima to the Island of Juan Fernan- 
dez, having most of the time cross contrary winds, and more 
bad weather than is usual in those seas ; however, we were 
all in good condition, both ships and men. 

Here we fell to the old trade of hunting of goats. And 
here our new doctor set some of our men to simpling, that is 
to say, to gather some physical herbs, which he let them see 
afterwards were very well worth their while. Our surgeons 
assisted, and saw the jdants, but had never observed the 
same kind in England. They gave me the names of them, 
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and it is the only discovery in all my travels which I have 
not reserved so carefully as to publish for the advantage of 
others, and which I regret the omission of very much. 

While we were here, an odd accident gave me some un- 
easiness, which, however, did not come to much. Early in 
the grey of the morning, little wind, and a smooth sea, a small 
frigate-built vessel, under Spanish colours, pennant flying, 
appeared off at sea, at the opening of the north-east point 
of the island. As soon as she came fair with the road, 
she lay by, as if slie came to look into the port only; and 
when she perceived that we began to loose our sails to speak 
with her, she stretched away to the northward, and then 
altering her course, stood away north-cast, using oars to 
assist her, and so she got away. 

Nothing could be more evident to us than that she came 
to look at us, nor could we imagine anything less; from 
whence we immediately concluded that we were discovered, 
and that our taking away the doctor liad given a great alarm 
among the Spaniards, as we afterwards came to understand 
it had done. But we came a little while afterwards to a 
better understanding about the frigate. 

I was so uneasy about it, that I resolved to s]>cak with her 
if possible, so I ordered the Madagascar ship, which of the 
two, was rather a better sailer tlian our own, to stand in 
directly to the coast of Chili, and then to ply to the north- 
ward, just in sight of the shore, till he came into the latitude 
of 22® ; and, if he saw nothing in all that run, then to 
come down again directly into the latitude of the island of 
Juan Fernandez, but keeping the distance of ten leagues oft 
farther than before, and to ply off and on in that latitude for 
five days ; and then, if he did not meet with me, to stand in 
for the island. 

While he did this, I did the same at the distance of near 
fifty leagues from the shore, being the distance which I thought 
the frigate kept in as she stood away from me. We made 
our cruise both of us very punctually ; I found him in the 
station we agreed on, and we both stood into the road again 
from whence we came. 

We no sooner made the road, but we saw the frigate, as I 
called her, with another ship at an anchor in the same road 
where she had seen us ; and it was easy to see that they 
were both of them in a great surprise and hurry at our 
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appearing, and that they were under sail in so very little time 
as that we easily saw they had slipped their cables, or cut 
away their anchors. They fired guns twice, which we found 
was a signal for their boats, which were on shore, to come 
on board ; and soon after we saw three boats go off to them, 
though, as we understood afterwards, they were obliged to 
leave sixteen or seventeen of their men behind them, who, 
being among the rocks catching of goats, either did not hear 
the signals, or could not come to their boats time enough. 

Wlien we saw them in this hurry, we thought it must be 
something extraordinary, and bore down upon them, having 
the weather-gage. 

They were ships of pretty good force, and full of men, 
and wlien they saw we were resolved to speak with them, 
and that there was no getting away from us, they made ready 
to engage ; and putting themselves upon a- wind, first stretch- 
ing ahead to get the weather-gage of us, when they thought 
they were pretty well, boldly tacked, and lay by for us, hoist- 
ing the English ancient and union jack. 

We had our French colours out till now; but being just, 
sa we thought, going to engage, I told Captain Merlotte I 
scorned to hide what nation I was of when I came to fight 
for the honour of our country ; and, besides, as these people 
had spread English colours, 1 ought to let them know what I 
was ; that, if they were really English and friends, we might 
not fight by mistake, and shed the innocent blood of our own 
countrymen ; and that, if they were rogues, and counterfeited 
their being English, we should soon perceive it. 

However, when they saw us put out English colours, they 
knew not what to think of it, but lay by awhile to see what 
we would do. I was as much puzzled as they, for, as I came 
nearer, I thought they seemed to be English ships, as well by 
their bulk as hy their way of working ; and as I came still 
nearer, I thought I could perceive so plainly by my glasses 
that they were English seamen, that I made a signal to our 
other ship, who had the van, and was just bearing down upon 
them, to bring lo ; and I sent my boat to him to know his 
opinion. He sent me word, he did believe them to be English; 
and the more, said he, because they could be no other nation 
but English or French, and the latter he was sure they were 
not;, but, since we were the largest ships, and that they 
miglit as plainly see us to be English as we could see them, 
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he said he was for fighting them, becjiuse they ought to have 
let us known who they were first. However, as I had fired 
a gun to bring him too, he lay by a little time till we spoke 
thus together. 

While this was doing we could see one of their boats come 
off with six oars and two men, a lieutenant and trumpeter it 
seems they were, sitting in the stern, and one of them liold- 
ing up a flag of truce ; we let them come forward, and when 
they came nearer, so that wo could hail them with a speaking 
trumpet, we asked them what countrymen they were ? and 
they answered Englishmen. Then we asked them whence 
their ship ? Their answer was, from London. At which we 
bade them come on board, which they did ; and we soon 
found that we were all countrymen and friends, and their 
boat went immediately back to let them know it. We found 
afterwards that they were mere privateers, fitted out from 
London also, but coming last from Jamaica; and we let 
them know no other of ourselves, but declined keeping com- 
])any, tolling them we were bound now upon traflick, and 
not for purchase ; that we had been at the East Indies, had 
made some prizes, and wore going back thither again. They 
told us they were come into the South Seas for purchase, but 
that they Iiad made little of it, having heard there were 
three large French men-of-war in those seas, in the Spanish 
service, wliich made them wish they had not come about ; 
and that they were still very doubtful what to do. 

We assured them we had been the height of Lima, and 
that we had not heard of any men-of-war, but that we had 
passed for such ourselves, and perhaps were the ships they 
had heard of ; for that we were three sail at first, and had 
sometimes carried French colours. 

This made them very glad, for it was certainly so that we 
had passed for three French men-of-war, and they were so 
a.ssured of it, that they went afterwards boldly up the coast, 
and made several very good prizes. We then found also 
that it was one of these ships that looked into the road, as 
above, when we were here before, and seeing us then with 
French colours, took us for the men-of-war they had heard 
of; and, they added, that, when we came in upon them again, 
they gave themselves up for lost men, but were resolved to 
have fought it out to the last, or rather to have sunk by our 
side, or blown themselves up, than be taken. 
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I was not at all sorry that we had made this discovery 
before we engaged ; for the captains were two brave resolute 
fellows, and had two very good ships under them, one of 
thirty-six guns, but able to have carried forty-four ; the 
other, which we called the frigate-built ship, carried twenty- 
eight guns, and they were both full of men. Now, tliough 
we should not have feared their force, yet my case differed 
from what it did at first, for we had that on board that makes 
all men cowards, I mean money, of which we had such a 
cargo as few British ships ever brought out of those seas, 
and I was one of those that had now no occasion to run 
needless hazards. So that, in short, I was as well pleased 
without fighting as they could be ; besides, I had other pro- 
jects now in my head, and those of no less consequence than 
of planting a new world, and settling new kingdoms, to the 
honour and advantage of my country ; and many a time I 
wished heartily that all my rich cargo was safe at London ; 
that my merchants were sharing the silver and gold, and the 
pearl among themselves ; and, tliat I was but safe on shore, 
with a thousand good families, upon the south of Chili, and 
about fifteen hundred good soldiers, and arms for ten thou- 
sand more, of which by and by, and, with the two ships I 
had now with me, I would not fear all the power of the 
Spaniards ; I mean, that they could bring against me in the 
South Seas. 

I had all these things, I say, in my head already, though 
nothing like to what I had afterwards, when I saw farther 
into the matter myself; however, these things made me very 
glad that I had no occasion to engage those ships. 

When we came thus to understand one another, we went 
all into the road together, and I invited the captains of the 
two privateers on board me, where I treated them with the 
best I had, though I had no great dainties now, ha\ing been 
so long out of England. They invited me and C'af)tain 
Merlotte, and the captain of the Madagascar ship in return, 
and, indeed, treated us very nobly. 

After this, we exchanged some presents of refreshments, 
and, particularly, they sent me a hogshejwl of rum, which 
was very acceptable ; and I sent them in return a runlet of 
arrack, excusing myself that I had no great store. I sent 
them sAso the quantity of one hundred weight of nutmegs 
and cloves 5 but the most agreeable present I sent them was 
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twenty pieces of IMadagascar dned beef, cured in the sun, 
the like of which they had never seen or tasted before ; and 
without question, it is such an excellent way of curing beef, 
that if T were to be at Madagascar again, I would take in a 
sufficient quantity of beef so preserved to victual the whole 
ship for the voyage ; and I leave it as a direction to all En- 
glish seamen that have occasion to use East-lndia voyages. 

I bought afterwards six hogsheads of rum of these priva*- 
teers, for I found they were very well stored with liquors, 
whatever else they wanted. 

We stayed here twelve or fourteen days, but took care, by 
agreement, that our men should never go on shore the same 
days that their men wont on shore, or theirs when ours went, 
as well to avoid their caballing together, as to avoid (quarrelling, 
though the latter was the pretence. We agreed, also, not to 
receive on board any of our ships respectively, any of the 
crews belonging to the other ; and this was their advantage, 
for, if we would have given way to that, half their men 
would, for aught I know, have come over to us. 

While we lay here, one of them went a-cruising, finding 
the wind fair to run in for the shore ; and, in about five 
days, she came back with a Spanish prize, laden with meal, 
cocoa, and a large quantity of biscuit, ready bilked ; she 
was bound to Lima, from Baldivia, or some port nearer, 1 do 
not remember exactly which. They had some gold on board, 
but not much, and had bought their lading at St. Jago. As 
soon as we saw them coming in with a prize in tow, wo put 
out our French colours, ixnd gave notice to the privateers 
that it was for their advantage that we did so ; and so indeed it 
was, for it would presently have alarmed all the country, if 
such a fleet of privateers had appeared on the coast. We 
prevailed with them to give us their Spanish prisoners, and 
to allow us to set them on shore, I having assured them I 
would not land them till I came to Baldiyia, nor suffer them 
to have the least correspondence with anybody till they came 
thither ; the said Spaniards also giving their parole of ho- 
nour not to give any account of their being taken till fourteen 
days after they were on shore. 

This being the farthest port south which the Spaniards are 
masters of in Chili, or, indeed, on the whole continent of 
America, they could not desire me to carry them any farther. 
They allowed us a quantity of meal and cocoa out of their 
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booty for the subsistence of the prisoners, and I bought a 
larger quantity besides, there being more than they knew how 
to stow, and they did not resolve to keep the Spanish ship 
which they took ; by this means I was doubly stocked with 
flour and bread, but, as the first was very good, and well 
packed in casks and very good jars, it received no injury. 

We bought also some of their cocoa, and made chocolate, 
till our men gorged themselves with it, and would have no 
more. 

Having furnished ourselves here with goats’ flesh, as usual, 
and taking in water suflicient, we left Juan Fernandez, and 
saw the cruisers go out the same tide, they steering north- 
north-east, and we south-south-east. They saluted us at 
parting, and we bade them good-bye in the same language. 

While we were now sailing for the coast of Chili, with 
fair wind and pleasant weather, my Spanish doctor came to 
me and told me he had a piece of news to acquaint me witli, 
which, he said, he believed would please me very well ; and 
this was, that one of the Spanish prisoners was a planter, as 
it is called in the West Indies, or a farmer, as we should call 
it in England, of Villa Rica, a town built by the Spaniards, 
near the foot of the Andes, above the town of Ihildivia ; and 
that he had entered into discourse with him upon the 
situation of those hills, the nature of the surface, the rivers, 
hollows, passages into them, &c. Whether there were any 
valleys within the hills, of what extent, how watered, what 
cattle, what people, how disposed, and the like ; and, in short, 
if there was any way of passing over the Andes, or hills 
above mentioned ; and he told mo, in few words, that he 
found him to be a very honest, frank, open sort of a person, 
who seemed to speak without reserve, without the least 
jealousy or apprehension ; and that he believed I might have 
an ample discovery from him of all that 1 desired to know. 

I was very glad of this news ; and, at my request, it was 
not many hours before he brought the Spaniard into the great 
cabin to me, where I treated him very civilly, and gave him 
opportunity several times to see himself very well used ; and, 
indeed, all the Spaniards in the ship were very thankful for 
my bringing them out of the hands of the privateers, and 
took all occasions to let us see it. 

I said little the first time, but discoursed in general of 
America, of the greatness and opulency of the Spaniards 
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there, the infinite wealth of the country, &c. ; and I re- 
member well, discoursing once of the great riches of the 
Spaniards in America, the silver mines of Potosi, and other 
places, he turned short upon me, smiling, and said, We 
Spaniards are the worst nation in the world that such a 
treasure as this could have belonged to ; for if it had fallen 
into any other hands than ours, tliey would have searched 
farther into it before now. I asked him what he meant by 
that ? and added, I thought they had searched it thoroughly 
enough ; for that I believed no other nation in the world 
could ever have spread such vast dominions, and planted a 
country of such a prodigious extent, they having not only 
kept possession of it, but maintained the government also, 
and even inhabited it with only a few people. 

Perhaps, seignior, says he, you think, notwithstanding that 
opinion of yours,, that we have many more people of our 
nation in New Spain than we have. I do not know, said 
T, how many you may have; but, if I should believe you 
have as many here as in Old Spain, it would be but a few in 
comparison of the infinite extent of the King of Spain’s 
dominions in America. And then, replied he, 1 assure you, 
seignior, there is not one Spaniard to a thousand acres of 
land, take one place with another, throughout New Spain. 

Very well, said I, then I think the riches and wealth of 
America is very well searched, in comparison to the number 
of people you have to search after it. No, says he, it is not, 
neither ; for the greatest number of our people live in that 
part where the wealth is not the greatest, and where 
even the governor and viceroy, enjoying a plentiful and 
luxurious life, they take no thought for the increase either 
of the king s revenues, or the national wealth. This he spoke 
of the city of Mexico, whose greatness, and the number of 
its inhabitants, he said, was a disease to the rest of the 
body. And what, think you, seignior, said he, that in that 
one city, where there is neither silver nor gold but what is 
brought from the mountains of St. Clara, the mines at St. 
Augustine’s and Our Lady, some of which are a hundred 
leagues from it, and yet there are more Spaniards in Mexico 
than in both those two prodigious empires of Chili and Peru ? 

I seemed not to believe him ; and, indeed, I did not be- 
lieve him at first, till he returned to me with a question. 
Pray, seignior capitain, says he, how many Spaniards do you 
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think there may be in this vast country of Chili f I told 
him I could make no guess of the numbers ; but, without 
doubt, there were many thousands, intimating tliat I might 
suppose, near a hundred thousand. At which he laughed 
heartily, and assured me, that there were not above two 
thousand five liundred in the whole kingdom, besides women 
and children, and some tew soldiers, which they looked upon 
as nothing to inhabitants, because they were not settled any- 
where. 

I was indeed surprised, and began to name several large 
places, whicli, £ thought, had singly more Spaniards in them 
than what he talked of. He presently ran over some of 
them, and, naming Baldivia first, as the most southward, ho 
asked me how many I thought were there ? And I told him 
about three hundred families. He smiled, and assured me 
there were not above three or four-and-fifty families in the 
whole place, and about twenty-five soldiers, although it was 
a fortification, and a frontier. At Villa Rica, or the Rich 
Town, where he lived, he said there might be about sixty 
families, and a lieutenant, with twenty soldiers. In a word, 
we passed over the many places between and came to the 
capital, St. Jago, where after 1 had supposed there were five 
thousand Spaniards, he protested to me there were not above 
eight hundred, including the viceroy’s court, and including 
the families at Valparaiso, which is the seaport, and ex- 
cluding only the soldiers, which as he said, being the capital 
of the whole kingdom, might be about two hundred, and ex- 
cluding the religious, who he added, laughing, signified 
nothing to the planting a country, for they neither cultivated 
the land^nor increased the people. 

Our doctor, who was our interpreter, smiled at this, but 
merrily said, that was very true, or ought to be so, intima- 
ting, that though the priests do not cultivate the land, yet 
they might chance to increase the people a little ; but that 
was by the way. As to the number of inhabitants at St, 
Jago, the doctor agreed with him, and said, he believed he 
had said more than there were, rather than less. 

As to the kingdom or empire of Peru, in which there are 
many considerable cities and places of note, such as Limn, 
Quito, Cusco, la Plata, and others, there are besides a great 
number of towns on the seacoasts, such as Porto Arica, St. 
Miguel, Prayta, Guyaquil, Truxillo, and many others. 
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He answered, that it was true that the city of Lima, with 
the town of Callao, was much increased within a few years, 
and particularly of late, by the settling of between three and 
four hundred French there, who came by the King of Spain’s 
license ; but that, before the coming of those gentlemen, at 
which he shook his head, the country was richer, though the 
inhabitants were not so many ; and that, take it as it was 
now, there could not be reckoned above fifteen hundred 
families of Spaniards, excluding the soldiers and the clergy, 
which, as above, he reckoned nothing as to the planting of 
the country. 

We came then to discourse of the silver mines at Potosi, 
and here he supposed, as I did also, a very great number of 
people. But seignior, says he, what people is it you are speak- 
ing of? There are many thousands of servants, but few 
masters ; there is a garrison of four hundred soldiers always 
kept in arms and in good order, to secure the place, and keep 
the negroes, and criminals who work in the mines, in sub- 
jection ; but that there were not besides five hundred 
Spaniards, that is to say, men, in the whole place and its ad- 
jacents. So that, in short, he would not allow above seven 
thousand Spaniards in the whole empire of Peru, and two 
thousand five hundred in Chili ; at tlie same time, allowing 
twice as many as both these in the city of Mexico only. 

After this discourse was over, 1 asked him what he in- 
ferred from it, as to the wealth of the country not being dis- 
covered ? He answered. It was evident that it was for want 
of peo|)le that the wealth of the country lay hid ; that there 
was infinitely more lay uninquired after than had yet been 
known ; that there were several mountains in Peru equally 
rich in silver with that of Potosi; and, as for Chili, says he, 
and the country where we live, there is more gold at this 
time in the mountains of the xVndes, and more easy to come 
at, than in all the world besides. Nay, says he, with some 
passion, there is more gold eveiy year washed down out of 
the Andes of Chili into the sea, and lost there, than all the 
riches that go from New Spain to Europe in twenty years 
amount to. 

This discourse fired my imagination you may be sure, and 
I renewed it upon all occasions, taking more or less time 
every day to talk with this Spaniard upon the subject of 
cultivation of the lands, improvement of the counti-y, and 
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the like ; always making such inquiries into the state of the 
mountains of the Andes as best suited my purpose, but yet 
so as not to give him the least intimation of my design. 

One day, conversing with him again about the great riches 
of the country, and of the mountains and rivers, as above, I 
asked him, that, seeing the place was so rich, why were they 
not all princes, or as rich as princes, who dwelt there ? He 
shook his head, and said, it was a great reproach upon^them 
many ways ; and, when 1 pressed liim to explain himself, he 
answered, it was occasioned by two things, namely, pride 
and sloth. Seignior, says he, we have so much pride that 
we have no avarice, and we do not covet enough to make us 
work for it. We walk about sometimes, says he, on the 
banks of the streams tliat come down from the mountains, 
and, if we see a bit of gold lie on the shore, it may be we 
will vouchsafe to lay off our cloak, and step forward to take 
it up ; but, if we were sure to carry home as much as we 
could stand under, we would not strip and go to work in the 
water to wash it out of the sand, or take the pains to get it 
together; nor perhaps dishonour ourselves so much as to 
be seen carrying a load, no, not for all the value of the gold 
itself. 

I laughed then, indeed, and told him he was disposed to 
jest with liis countrymen, or to speak ironically ; meaning, 
that they did not take so much pains as was required, to 
make them effectually rich, but that I supposed he would not 
have me understand him as he spoke. He said I might un- 
derstand as favourably as I pleased, but I should find the 
fact to bo true if I would go up with him to Villa Kica, when 
I came to Baldivia ; and, with that, he made his compliment 
to me, and invited me to his house. 

I asked him with a con licentia^ seignior, that is, with 
pardon for so much freedom, that, if he lived in so rich a 
country, and where there was so inexhaustible a treasure of 
gold, how came he to fall into this state of captivity ? and 
what made him venture himself upon the sea, to fall into the 
hands of pirates ? 

He answered, that it was on the very foot of what he had 
been complaining of; and that, having seen so much of the 
wealth of the country lie lived in, and having reproached 
himself with that very indolence which he now blamed all 
his countrymen for, he had resolved in conjunction with two 
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of his neighbours, the Spaniards, and men of good substance, 
to set to work in a place in the mountains where they had 
found some gold, and had seen much waslied down by the 
water, and to find what might be done in a thorough search 
after the fund or mine of it, which they wore sure was not 
far off ; and that he was going to Lima, and from thence, if 
he could not be supplied, to Panama, to buy negroes for the 
work, that they might carry it on with the better success. 

This was a feeling discourse to me, and made such an im- 
pression on me, that I secretly resolved that when I came to 
Baldivia, I would go up with this sincere Spaniard, for so I 
thought liim to be, and so I found him, and would be an eye- 
witness to the discovery which I thought was made to my 
hand, and which I found now I could make more eftec- 
tual than by all the attempts I was like to make by second- 
hand. 

Prom this time I treated the Spaniard with more than or- 
dinary courtesy, and told him, if 1 was not captain of a great 
ship, and had a cargo upon me of other gentleman’s estates, 
he had said so much of those things, that 1 should be tempted 
to give him a visit as he desired, and see those wonderful 
mountains of the Andes. 

He told me that if I would do him so much honour, I 
should not be obliged to any long stay ; that he would pro- 
cure mules for me at Baldivia, and that I should go not tc 
his house only, but to the mountain itself, and see all that I 
desired, and be back again in fourteen days at the farthest. I 
shook my head, as if it could not be, but he never left im- 
portuning me ; and once or twice, as if I had been afraid to 
venture myself with him, he told me he would send for his two 
sons, and leave them in the ship, as hostages for my safety. 

I was fully satisfied as to that point, but did not let him 
know my mind yet ; but every day we dwelt upon the same 
subject, and 1 travelled through the mountains and valleys 
so duly in every day’s discourse with him, that when I after- 
wards came to the places we had talked of, it was as if I had 
looked over them in a map before. 

I asked him if the Andes were a mere wall of mountains, 
contiguous and without intervals and spaces, like a fortifica- 
tion, or boundary to a country ? or whether they lay pro- 
miscuous, and distant from one another? and whether there 
lay any way over them into the country beyond? 
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He smiled when I talked of going over them. lie told 
mo they were so infinitely high, that no human creature 
could live upon the top ; and withal so steep and so frightful, 
that if there was even a pair of stairs up on one side, and 
down on the other, no man would dare to mount up, or ven- 
ture down. 

But that as for the notion of the hills being contiguous, like 
a wall that liad no gates, that was all fabulous ; that there 
were several fair entrances in among tlie mountains, and 
large pleasant and fruitful valleys among the hills, with plea- 
sant rivers, and numbers of inhabitants, and cattle and pro- 
visions of all sorts ; and that some of the most delightful 
places to live in that were in the whole world were among 
the valleys, in the very centre of the highest and most dreadful 
mountains. 

Well, said I, seignior, but how do they go out of one 
valley into another? and whither do they go at last? 
He answered me, those valleys are always full of pleasant 
rivers and brooks, which fall from the hills, and are 
formed generally into one principal stream to every vale; 
and that as these must have their outlets on one side 
of the hills or on the other, so, following the course of those 
streams, one is always sure to find the way out of one valley 
into another, and at last out of the whole into the open 
country ; so that it was very frequent to pass from one side 
to the other of the whole body of the mountains, and not go 
much higher up hill or down hill, compared to the hills in 
other places. It was true, lie said, there was no abrupt 
visible parting in the mountains, that should seem like a way 
cut through from the bottom to the top, which would be in- 
deed frightful ; but that as they pass from some of the valleys 
to others, there are ascents and descents, windings and 
turnings, sloping up and sloping down, where we may stand 
on those little ridges, and see the waters on one side run to 
the west, and on the other side to the east. 

1 asked him what kind of a country was on the other side ? 
and how long time it would take up to go through from one 
side to the other ? He told me there were ways indeed that 
■were more mountainous and uneasy, in which men kept 
upon the sides or declivity of the hills ; in which the natives 
would go, and guide others to go, and so might pass the 
wholq ridge of the Andes in eight or nine days, but that 
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those ways were esteemed very dismal, lonely, and dan- 
gerous, because of wild beasts ; but that through the valleys 
the way was easy and pleasant, and perfectly safe, only far- 
ther about ; and that those ways a man might be sixteen or 
seventeen days going through. 

I laid up all this in my heart, to make use of as I should 
have occasion, but I acknowledged that it was surprising 
to me, as it was so perfectly agreeing with the notion that 
I always entertained of those mountains, of the riches of 
them, the facility of access to and from them, and the easy 
passage from one side to another. 

The next discourse I had with liim upon this subject I 
began thus : Well, seignior, said I, wc arc now come quite 
through the valleys and passages of the Andes, and, me- 
thinks I see a vast open country before me on the other 
side ; pray tell me, have you ever been so far as to look into 
that part of the world, and what kind of a country it is? 

He answered gravely, that he had been far enough several 
times to look at a distance into the vast country I spoke of ; 
And such, indeed, it is, said he ; and, as we come upon the 
rising part of the hills we see a great way, and a country 
without end ; but, as to any descriptions of it, I can say but 
little, added he, only this, that it is a very fruitful country on 
that side next the hills ; what it is farther, I know not. 

I asked him it there were any considerable rivers in it, and 
which way they generally run ? He said it could not be but 
that from such a ridge of mountains as the Andes there must 
be a great many rivers on that side, as there were apparently 
on this; and that, as the country was infinitely larger, and 
their course, in proportion, longer, it would necessarily follow 
that those small rivers would run one into another, and so 
form great navigable rivers, as was the case in the Rio de la 
Plata, which originally sprung from the same hills, about the 
city La Plata, in Peru, and swallowing up all the streams of 
less note, became, by the mere length of its course, one of 
the greatest rivers in the world. That, as he observed, most 
of those rivers ran rather south-eastward than northward, he 
believed they ran away to the sea, a great way farther to the 
south than the Rio de la Plata ; but, as to what part of the 
coast they might come to the sea in, that he knew nothing 
of it. 

This account was so rational that nothing could be more, 
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and was, indeed, extremely satisfactory. It was also very 
remarkable that this agreed exactly with the accounts be- 
fore given me by the two Chilian Indians, or natives, which 
I had on board, and with whom I still continued to dis- 
course, as occasion presented ; but whom, at this lime, I re- 
moved into the Madagascar ship, to make room for these 
Spanish prisoners, 

I observed the Spaniard was made very sensible, by my 
doctor, of the obligation both he and his tellow-prisoners 
were under to me, in my persuading the privateers to set 
them at liberty, and in undertaking to carry them home to 
that part of Spain from whence they came ; for, as they had 
lost their cargo, their voyage seemed to be at an end. The 
sense of the favour, I say, which I had done him, and was 
still doing him, in the civil treatment which I gave him, 
made this gentleman, for such he was in himself and in his 
disposition, whatever he was by family, for that I knew no- 
thing of, I say, it made him exceedingly importunate with 
me, and with my doctor, who spoke Spanish perfectly well, 
to go with him to Villa liica. 

1 made him no promise, but talked at a distance, I told 
him, if he had lived by the sea, and I could have sailed to 
his door in my ship, I would have made him a visit. He re- 
turned, that he wished he could make the river of Baldivia 
navigable for me, that I might bring my ship up to his door ; 
and, he would venture to say, that neither I, nor any of my 
ship’s company, should starve while we were with him. In 
the interval of tlicse discourses, I asked my doctor his opinion, 
whether he thought I might trust this Spaniard, if I had a 
mind to go up and see the country for a few days ? 

Seignior, says he, the Spaniards are, in some respects, the 
worst nation under the sun ; they are cruel, inexorable, un- 
charitable, voracious, and, in several cases, treacherous ; but, 
in two things, they are to be depended upon beyond all the 
nations in the world ; that is to say, when they give their 
honour, to perform anything, and when they have a return 
to make for any favour received. And here he entertained 
me with a long story of a merchant of Carthagena, who, in 
a sloop, was shipwrecked at sea, and was taken up by an 
English merchant on board a ship bound to London from 
Barbadoes, or some other of our islands ; that the English 
merchant, meeting another English ship bound to Jamaica^ 
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put the Spanish merchant on board him, paid him for his 
passage, and desired him to set him on shore on the Spanish 
coast, as near to Carthagena as he could. This Spanish 
merchant could never rest till he found means to ship him* 
self from Carthagena to the Havannah, in the galleons ; from 
thence to Cadiz in Old Spain ; and from thence to London, 
to find out the English merchant, and make him a present to 
the value of a thousand pistoles for saving his life, and for 
his civility in returning him to Jamaica, &c. Whether the 
story was true or not, his inference from it was just, namely, 
that a Spaniard never forgot a kindness. But take it withal, 
says the doctor, that I believe it is as much the effect of their 
pride as of their virtue ; for at the same time, said he, they 
never forget an ill turn any more than they do a good one ; 
and they frequently entail their enmities on their families, 
and prosecute the revenge from one generation to another, 
so that tlie heir has, with the estate of his ancestors, all the 
family broils upon his hands as he comes to liis estate. 

From all this he inferred that, as this Spaniard found him- 
self so very much obliged to me, I might depend upon it that 
he had so much pride iu him, that if he could pull down the 
Andes for me to go through, and I wanted it, he would do it 
for me ; and that nothing would be a greater satisfaction to 
him, than to find some way or other how to requite me. 

All these discourses shortened our voyage, and wo arrived 
fair and softly (for it was very good weather, and little wind) 
at Tucapcl, or the river Imperial, within ten leagues of Bal- 
divia, that is to say, of Cape Bonifacio, which is the north 
point of the entrance into the river of Baldivia. And here I 
took one of the most unaccountable, and I must needs ac- 
knowledge, unjustifiable resolutions, that ever any com- 
mander, intrusted with a ship of such force, and a cargo cf 
such consequence, adventured upon before, and which I by 
no means recommend to any commander of any ship to imi- 
tate ; and this was, to venture up into the country above a 
hundred and fifty miles from my ship, leaving the success of 
the whole voyage, the estiitcs of my employers, and the 
richest ship and cargo that ever came out of those seas, to 
the care and fidelity of two or three men. Such w^as the 
unsatisfied thirst of new discoveries which I brought out of 
England with me, and which 1 nourished, at all hazards, to 
the end of the voyage. 
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However, though I condemn myself in the main for the 
rashness of the undertaking, yet let me do myself so much 
justice as to leave it on record too, that I did not run this 
risk without all needful precautions for the safety of the ship 
and cargo. 

And first, T found out a safe place for the ships to ride, 
and tliis neither in the river of Tucapel, nor in the river of 
Baldivia, but in an opening or inlet of water, without a name, 
about a league to the south of Tucapel, embayed and secured 
from almost all the winds that could blow. Here the ships 
lay easy, with water enough, having about eleven fathoms 
good holding ground, and about half a league from shore. 

I left the supercargo and my mate, also a kinsman of my 
own, a true sailor, who had been a midshipman, but was now 
a lieutenant ; I say, to those I left the command of both my 
ships, but with express orders not to stir nor unmoor, upon 
any account whatever, unavoidable accidents excepted, until 
my return, or until, if I should die, they should hear of that 
event ; no, though they were to stay there six months, for 
they had provisions enough, and an excellent place for 
watering lay just by them. And I made all the men swear 
to me that they would make no mutiny or disorder, but 
obey my said kinsman in one ship, and the supercargo in the 
other, in all things, except removing from that place ; and 
tliiit, if .they should command them to stir from thence, 
they would not so much as touch a sail or a rope for the 
purpose. 

When I made all these conditions, and told my men that 
the design I went upon was for the good of their voyage, for 
the service of the owners, and should, if it succeeded, be for 
all their advantages, I asked them if they were all willing I 
should go ? To wliich they all answered, that they were very 
willing, and would take the same care of the ships, and of 
all things belonging to them, as if I were on board. This 
encouraged me greatly, and I now resolved nothing should 
hinder me. 

Having thus concluded everything, then, and not till then, 
I told my Spaniard that I had almost resolved to go along 
with him, at wliich he appeared exceedingly pleased, and, 
indeed, in a surprise of joy. I should have said, that, before 
I told him this, I had set all the rest of the prisoners on 
shore, at their own request, just between the port ot Tucapel 
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and the bay of the Conception, excepting two men, who, as 
he told me, lived in the open country beyond Baldivia, and, 
as he observed, were very glad to be set on shore with him, 
so to travel home, having lost what little they had in the 
ship, and to whom he communicated notliing Ot the dis- 
course we had so frequently held, concerning the affair of the 
mountains. 

I also dismissed now the two Chilian Indians, but not 
without a very good reward, not proportioned to their trouble 
and time only, but proportioned to what I seemed to expect 
of them, and filled them still with expectations that I 
would come again, and take a journey with them into 
the mountains. 

And now it became necessary that I should use the utmost 
freedom with my new friend, the Spaniard, being, as I told 
him, to put my life in his hands, and the prosperity of my 
whole adventure, both ship and ship’s company. 

He told me he was sensible that I did put my life into his 
hands, and that it was a very great token of my confidence 
in him, even such a one that he, being a stranger to me, had 
no reason to expect ; but he desired me to consider that he 
was a Christian, not a savage ; that he was one I had laid 
the highest obligation upon, in voluntarily taking him out of 
the hands of the freebooters, where he might have lost his 
life. And, in the next place, he said, it was some recom- 
mendation that he was a gentleman, and that I should find 
him to be a man of honour ; and, lastly, that it did not ap- 
pear that he could make any advantage of me, or that he 
could get anything by using me ill ; and, if oven that was no 
argument, yet I should find, when I came to his house, that 
he was not in a condition to want anything that might be 
gained, so much as to procure it by such a piece of villany 
and treachery as to betray and destroy the man who had 
saved his life, and brought him out of the hands of the devil 
safe to his country and family, when he might have been 
earned away God knows whither. But to conclude all, he 
desired me to accept the offer he had made me at sea, viz., 
that he would send for his two sons, and leave them on board 
the ship as hostages for my safety, and desired they might be 
used on board no otherwise than I was used with him in the 
country, 

I was ashamed to accept such an offer as this, but he 
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pressed it earnestly, and importuned the doctor to move 
me to accept it, telling him that he should not be easy if I did 
not ; so that, in short, the doctor advised me to agree to it, 
and, accordingly, he hired a messenger and a mule, and sent 
away for his two sons to come to him ; and such expedition 
the messenger made, that in six days he returned with the 
two sons and three servants, all on horseback. His two 
sons were very pretty, well-behaved youths, who appeared 
to be gentlemen in their very countenances ; the eldest was 
about thirteen years old, and the other about eleven. I 
treated them on board, as I had done their father, with all 
possible respect; and, having entertained them two days, 
left orders that they should be treated in the same manner 
when I was gone ; and to this 1 added aloud, that their father 
might hear it, that whenever they had a mind to go away, they 
should let them go. But their father laid a great many solemn 
charges upon them that they should not stir out of the ship 
till I came back safe, and that I gave them leave, and he 
made them promise they would not ; and the young gentle- 
men kept their word so punctually, that, when our super- 
cargo, whom I left in command, offered to let them go on 
shore several times, to divert them with shooting and hunt- 
ing, they would not stir out of the ship, and did not till I 
came back again. 

Having gone this length, and made everything ready for 
my adventure, we set out, viz., Captain Merlotte, the Spanish 
doctor, the old mutineer who had been my second mate, but 
who was now captain of the Madagascar ship, and myself, 
with two midshipmen, whom he took as servants, but whom 
I resolved to make the directors of the main enterprise. As 
to the number, I found my Spaniard made no scruple of that, 
if it had been half my ship’s company. 

We set out, some on horses and some on mules, as we 
could get them, but the Spaniard and myself rode on two 
very good horses, being the same that his two sons came on. 
We arrived at a noble country-seat, about a league short of 
the town, where, at first, I thought we had been only to put 
in for refreshment, but 1 soon found that it was really his 
dwelling-house, and where his family and servants resided. 

Here we were received like princes, and with' as much 
ceremony as if he had been a prince that entertained us. 
The major-domo, or steward of bis house, received us, took 
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in our baggage^ and ordered our servants to be taken: 
care of. 

It is sufficient to say, that the Spaniard did all that pridei 
and ostentation was capable of inspiring him with, to ent€fr* 
tain us; and the truth is, he could not have lived in a 
country in the world more capable of gratifying his pride ;i 
for here, without anything uncommon, he was able to show 
more gold plate than many good families in our country 
have of silver ; and as for silver, it quite eclipsed the appear-, 
ance, or rather took away the very use of pewter, of which 
we did not see one vessel, no not in the meanest part of his 
house. It is true, I believe, the Spaniard had not a piece of 
plate, or of any household furniture, which we did not see, 
except what belonged to the apartment of his wife ; and, it 
is to be observed, that the women never appeared, except at 
a distance, and in the gardens, and then, being under veils, 
we could not know the lady from her women, or the maids 
from the mistress. 

We were lodged every one in separate apartments, very 
well furnished, but two of them very nobly indeed, though 
all the materials for furniture there must be at an excessive 
price. The way of lodging upon quilts, and in beds made 
pavilion-wise, after the Spanish custom, I need not describe; 
but it surprised me to see the rooms hung with very rich 
tapestries, in a part of the world where they must cost so 
dear. 

We had Chilian wine served us up in round gold cups, and 
water in large silver decanters, that held, at least, five quarts 
apiece ; these stood in our chamber. Our chocolate was 
brought up in the same manner, in deep cups, all of gold, 
and it was made in vessels all of silver. 

It would be tiresoqie to the reader to particularise my 
account with the relation of all the fine things our host had 
in his house, and I could not be persuaded but that he had 
borrowed all the plate in the town to furnish out his sideboard 
and table. But my doctor told me it was nothing but what 
was very usual among them that were men of any substance, 
as it was apparent he was ; and that the silversmiths at St. Jago 
supplied them generally with their plate ready wrought, ii^ 
exchange (with allowance for the quality) for the gold 
which they found in the mountains, or in the brooks and 
i^reams which came from the mountainsj into which thiO, 
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hasty showers of winter rain frequently washed down pretty 
large lumps, and others, which were smaller, they washed 
out of the sands by the ordinary methods of washing of ore. 

1 was better satisfied in this particular when, the next day, 
talking to our now landlord about the mountains, and the 
wealth of them, I asked him if he could show me any of the 
gold which was usually washed out of the hills by the rain, in the 
natural figure in which it was found ? He smiled, and told me 
he could show me a little, and immediately conducted us into a 
kind of a closet, where he had a great variety of odd things 
gathered up about the mountains and rivers, such as fine 
^ells, stones in the form of stars, heavy pieces of ore, and 
the like, and, after this, he pulled out a great leather bag, 
which had, I believe, near fifty pounds weight in it. Here, 
seignior, says he, here is some of the dirt of the earth ; and 
turning it out upon the table, it was easy to see that it was 
all mixed with gold, though the pieces were of difierent forms, 
and some scarce looking like gold at all, being so mixed with 
the spar or with earth, that it did not appear so plain ; but, in 
evei'y bit there was something of the clear gold to be seen, 
and, the smaller the lumps, the purer the gold appeared. 

I was surprised at the quantity, more than at the quality 
of the metal, having, as I have said, seen the gold which the 
Indians found in the countries I have described, which seemed 
to have little or no mixture. But then I was to have con^ 
sidered, that what those Indians gathered was farther from 
the hills which it came from, and that those rough, irregular 
pieces would not drive so far in the water, but would lodge 
themselves in the earth and sand of the rivers nearer home ; 
and also, that the Indians, not knowing how to separate the 
gold by fire from the dross and mixture above, did not think 
those rough pieces worth their taking up, whereas, the 
Spaniards here understood much better what they were about* 

But, to return to the closet. When he had shown us this 
leather pouch of gold, he swept the ore to one side of the 
table, which had ledges round it to keep it from running off, 
and took up another bag full of large pieces of stone, great 
lumps of earth, and pieces of various shapes, all of which 
had some gold in them, but not to be gotten out but by fire* 
These, he told us, their servants bring home as they find 
them in the mountains, lying loose here and there, when they 
go after their cattle. 

bb2 
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But Still, I asked him if they found no pieces of pure gold ; 
upon this he turned to a great old cabinet, full of pretty 
large drawers, and, pulling out one drawer, he showed us a 
surprising number of pieces of pure clean gold, some round, 
some long, some flat, some thick, all of irregular shapes, and 
worked roundish at the ends with rolling along on the sands ; 
some of these weighed a quarter of an ounce, some more, 
and some less ; and, as I lifted the drawer, I thought there 
could be no less than between twenty and thirty pounds 
weight of it. 

Then he pulled out another drawer, which was almost full 
of the same kind of metal, but as small as sand, the biggest 
not so big as pins heads, and which might very properly be 
called gold dust. 

After this sight, we were not to be surprised at anything 
he could show us of the kind. I asked him how long such 
a treasure might be amassing together in that country ? He 
told me that was according to the pains they might take in 
the search ; that he had been twelve years here, and had 
done little or nothing ; but, had he had twenty negroes to 
have set on work, as he might have had, he might have pro* 
cured more than this in one year, I asked him how much 
gold in weight he thought there might be in all he had shown 
me 7 He told me, he could not tell ; that they never troubled 
themselves to weigh, but when the silversmith at St. Jago 
came to bring home any vessel, or when the merchants from 
Lima came to Baldivia with European goods, then they 
bought what they wanted of them. That they were sensible 
they gave excessive prices for everything, even ten or twenty 
for one ; but as gold, he said, was the growth of that coun* 
try, and the other things, such as cloth, linen, fine silks, &c,, 
were the gold of Europe, they did not think much to give 
what was asked for those things. In short, I found that the 
people in this country, though they kept large plantations in 
their hands, had great numbers of cattle, ingenios, as they 
call them, for making sugar, and land, under management, 
for the maintenance of themselves and families, yet did not 
wholly neglect the getting gold out of the mountains, where it 
was in such plenty ; and, therefore, it seems the town adjacent 
is called Villa Rica, or the Rich Town, being seated, as it 
were, at the foot of the mountains, and in the richest part of 
them. 
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After I had sufficiently admired the vast quantity of gold 
he had, he made signs to the doctor that I should take any 
piece or any quantity that I pleased ; but thought I might 
take it as an affront to have him offer me any particular 
small parcel. The doctor hinted to me, and I bade him 
return him thanks ; but to let him know that I would by no 
means have any of that, but that I would be glad to take up 
a piece or two, such as chance should present to me, in the 
mountains, that I might show in my own country, and tell 
them that I took it up with my own hands. He answered, 
he would go with me himself ; and doubted not but to carry 
me where I should fully satisfy my curiosity, if I would be 
content to climb a little among the rocks. 

I now began to see plainly that I had no manner of need 
to have taken his sons for hostages for my safety, and would 
fain have sent for them back again, but he would by no 
means give me leave ; so I was obliged to give that over. 
A day or two after, I desired he would give me leave to send 
for one person more from the ships, who I had a great mind 
should see the country with me, and to send for some few 
things that I should want, and, withal, to satisfy my men that I 
was safe and well. 

This he consented to ; so I sent away one of the two mid- 
shipmen, whom I called my servants, and with him two 
servants of the Spaniard, my landlord, as I styled him, with 
four mules and two horses. I gave my midshipman my 
orders and directions, under my hand, to my supercargo, 
what to do, for I was resolved to be even with my Spaniard 
for all his good usage of me. The midshipman and his two 
companions did not return in less than ten days, for they 
came back pretty well laden, and were obliged to come all 
the way on foot. 

The whole of this time my landlord and I spent in sur- 
veying the country, and viewing his plantation. As for the 
city of Villa Rica, it was not the most proper to go there in 
public, and the doctor knew that as well as the Spaniard, 
and, therefore, though we went several times imognito^ yet it 
was of no consequence to me, neither did I desire it. 

One night I had a very strange fright here, and behaved 
myself very much like a simpleton about it. The case was 
this. I waked in the middle of the night, and, chancing to 
open my eyes, I saw a great light of fire, which, to me, 
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seemed as if the house, or some part of it, had been on fire, 
I, as if I had been at Wapping or Rotherhithe, where peo- 
ple are always terrified with such things, jumped out of bed, 
and called my friend. Captain Merlotte, and cried out. Fire ! 
fire ! The first thing I should have thought of on this oc- 
casion should have been, that the Spaniards did not under- 
stand what the words fire I fire ! meant ; and that, if I ex- 
pected they should understand me, I should have cried Fuego, 
Fuego ! 

However, Captain Merlotte got up, and my Madagascar 
captain, for we all lay near one another, and, with the noise, 
they waked the whole house ; and my landlord, as he after- 
wards confessed, began to suspect some mischief, his steward 
having come to his chamber door, and told him that the 
strangers were up in arms ; in which mistake we might have 
all had our throats cut, and the poor Spaniard not to blame 
neither. 

But our doctor coming hastily in to me, unriddled the whole 
matter, which was this; that a volcano, or burning vent 
among the hills, being pretty near the Spanish side of the 
country, as there are many of them in the Andes, had flamed 
out that night, and gave such a terrible light in the air as 
made us think the fire had at least been in the outhouses, or 
in part of the house, and, accordingly, had put me in such a 
fright. 

Upon this, having told me what it was, he ran away to 
the Spanish servants, and told them what the meaning of it 
all was, and bade them go and satisfy their master, which 
they did, and all was well again ; but, as for myself, I sat up 
almost all the night staring out from the window at the erup- 
tion of fire upon the hills, for the like wonderful appearance 
I had never seen before. 

I sincerely begged my landlord’s pardon for disturbing his 
house, and asked him if those eruptions were frequent ? He 
said no, they were not frequent, for they were constant^ 
either in one part of the hills or another ; and that in my 
passing the mountains 1 should see several of them. I asked 
him if they were not alarmed with them ? and if they were 
not attended with earthquakes? He said, he believed that 
among the hills themselves they might have some sliakinge 
of the earth, because sometimes were found pieces of the 
rocks that had been broken off and fallen down ; and Chat it 
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*mis among those that sometimes parts of stone were found 
which had gold interspersed in them, as if they had been 
melted and run together, of which he had shown me some ; 
hut that, as for earthquakes in the country, he had never 
heard of any since he came thither, which had been upwards 
of fifteen years, including three years that he dwelt at 
St. Jago. 

One day, being out on horseback with my landlord, we 
rode up close to the mountains, and he showed me at a dis- 
tance, an entrance as he called it, into them, frightful enough, 
indeed, as shall be described in its place. He tlien told me, 
that was the way he intended to carry me when he should 
go to show me the highest hills in the world ; but he turned 
abort, and, smiling, said it should not be yet ; for, though ho 
had promised me a safe return, and left hostages for it, yet 
he had not capitulated for time. 

I told him he need not capitulate with me for time ; for if 
I had not two ships to stay my coming, and between three 
and four hundred men eating me up all the while, I did not 
know whether I should ever go away again or not, if he would 
give me house room. He told me as to that, he had sent 
my men some provisions, so that they would not starve if I 
did not go back for some days. This surprised me not a 
little, and I discovered it in my countenance. Nay, seignior, 
says he, I have only sent them some victuals to maintain my 
two hostages, for you know they must not want. It was 
not good manners in me to ask what he had sent ; but I 
understood, as soon as my midshipman returned, that he had 
sent down sixteen cows or runts, I know not what else to call 
them, but they were black cattle, thirty hogs, thirteen large 
Peruvian sheep, as big as great calves, and three casks of 
Chilian wine, with an assurance that they should have more 
provisions when that was spent. 

I was amazed at all this munificence of the Spaniard, and 
very glad I was that I had sent my midshipman for the things 
I intended to present him with, for I was as well able to 
requite him for a large present as he was to make it, and had 
resolved it before I knew he had sent anything to the ships ; 
80 that this exchanging of presents was but a kind of gene- 
rous barter or commerce ; for as to gold, we had either of us 
80 much, that it was not at all equal in value to what we had 
to give on both sides, as we were at present situated. 
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In short, my midshipman returned with the horses and 
servants, and when he had brought what 1 had sent for into 
a place which I desired the Spaniard to allow me to open 
my things in, I sent my doctor to desire the Spaniard to let 
me speak with him. 

1 told him first, that he must give me his parole of honour 
not to take amiss what I had to say to him ; that it was the 
custom in our country, at any time, to make presents to 
the ladies, with the knowledge and consent of their husbands 
or parents, without any evil design, or without giving any 
offence, but that I knew it was not so among the Spaniards. 
That 1 had not had the honour yet either to see his lady or 
his daughter, but that 1 had heard he had both ; however, 
that if he pleased to be the messenger of a trifle I had caused 
my man to bring, and would present it for me, and not take 
it as an offence, he should see beforehand what it was, and 
I would content myself with his accepting it in their behalf. 

He told me, smiling, he did not bring me thither to take 
any presents of me. 1 had already done enough, in that I 
had given him his liberty, which was the most valuable gift 
in the world : and, as to his wife, I had already made her 
the best present I was able, having given her back her hus- 
band. That it is true, it was not the custom of the Spaniards 
to let their wives appear in any public entertainment of 
friends, but that he had resolved to break through that cus- 
tom ; and that he had told his wife what a friend I had been 
to her family, and that she should thank me for it in person ; 
and that then, what present 1 had designed for iter, since I 
would be a maker of presents, she should do herself the 
honour to take it with her own hands, and he would be very 
far from mistaking them, or taking it ill from his wife. 

As this was the highest compliment he was able to make 
me, the more he was obliging in the manner, for he returned 
in about two hours, leading his wife into the room by the 
hand, and his daughter following. 

I must confess I was surprised, for I did not expect to have 
seen such a sight in America. The lady’s dress, indeed, I 
cannot easily describe; but she was really a charming 
woman, of about forty years of age, and covered over with 
emeralds and diamonds ; I mean as to her head. She was 
veiled till she came into the room, but gave her veil to her 
woman when her husband took her by the hand. Her 
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daughter I took to be about twelve years old, which the 
Spaniards count marriageable ; she was pretty, but not so 
handsome as her mother. 

After the compliments on both sides, my landlord, as I 
now call him, told her very handsomely what a benefactor I 
had been to her family, by redeeming him from the hands of 
villains ; and she, turning to me, thanked me in the most 
obliging manner, and with a modest graceful way of speech, 
such as 1 cannot describe, and which indeed I did not think 
the Spaniards, who are said to be so haughty, had been 
acquainted with. 

1 then desired the doctor to tell the Spaniard, her husband, 
tnat I requested his lady to accept a small present which my 
midshipman had brought for her from the ship, and which I 
took in my hand, and the Spaniard led his wife forward to 
take it ; and I must needs say it was not a mean present, 
besides its being of ten times the value in that place as it 
would have been at London ; and I was now very glad that, 
as I mentioned above, I always reserved a small quantity of 
all goods unsold, that 1 might have them to dispose of as 
occasion should offer. 

First, I presented her with a very fine piece of Dutch 
Holland, worth in London about seven shillings an ell, and 
thirty-six ells in length, and worth in Chili, to be sure, 
fifteen pieces of eight per ell, at least ; or it was rather likely 
that all the kingdom of Chili had not such another. 

Then I gave her two pieces of China damask, and two 
pieces of China silks, called atlasses, flowered with gold; 
two pieces of fine muslin, one flowered the other plain, and 
a piece of very fine chintz, or printed calico ; also a large 
parcel of spices, made up in elegant papers, being about six 
pounds of nutmegs, and about twice as many cloves. 

And lastly, to the young lady 1 gave one piece of damask, 
two pieces of China tafiity, and a piece of fine striped muslin. 

After all this was delivered, and the ladies had received 
them, and given them their women to hold, 1 pulled out a 
little box in which I had two couple of large pearls, of that 
pearl which I mentioned we found at the Pearl Islands, very 
well matched for ear-rings, and gave the lady one pair, and 
the daughter the other ; and now, I think, I had made a 
present fit for an ambassador to carry to a prince. 

The ladies made all possible acknowledgment, and we 
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had the honour that day to dine with them in public. Mjr 
landlord, the Spaniard, told me 1 had given them such a pre* 
sent as the viceroy of Mexico’s lady would have gone fifty 
leagues to have received. 

But I had not done with ray host ; for after dinner, I took 
him into the same room, and told him 1 hoped he did not 
think I had made all my presents to the ladies, and had 
nothing left to show my respect to him ; and therefore, firsts 
I presented him with three negro men, which I had bought 
at Callao for my own use, but knew I could supply myself 
again, at or in my way home, at a moderate price ; in the 
next place, I gave him three pieces of black Colchester baize, 
which, though they are coarse ordinary things in England, 
that a footman would scarce wear, are a habit for a prince 
in that country. I then gave him a piece of very fine English 
serge, which was really very valuable in England, but much 
more there, and another piece of crimson broadcloth, and 
six pieces of line silk druggets for his two sons ; and thus I 
finished my presents. The Spaniard stood still and looked 
on all the while I was laying out my presents to him, as one 
in a transport, and said not one word till all was over ; but 
then he told me very gravely, that it was now time for him 
to turn me out of his house : For seignior, says he, no man 
ought to suffer himself to be obliged beyond his power of 
return, and I have no possible way of making any return to 
you equal to such things as these. 

It is true the present I had made him, if it was to be 
rated by the value of things in the country where it then 
was, would have been valued at six or seven hundred pounds 
sterling ; but, to reckon them as they cost me, did not alto- 
gether amount to above one hundred pounds, except the 
three negroes, which, indeed, cost me at Lima one thousand 
two hundred pieces of eight. 

He was as sensible of the price of those negroes as I was 
of the occasion he had of them, and of the work he had to 
do for them ; and he came to me about an hour after, and 
told me he had looked over all the particulars of the noble 
presents which 1 had made them ; and though the value was 
too great for him to accept, or for any man to offer him, yet 
since 1 had been at so much trouble to send for the things, 
and that 1 thought him worthy such a bounty, he was con^e 
back to tell me that he accepted thankfully all my presents, 
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Jboth to himself and to his wife and daughter, except only 
the three negroes ; and as they were bought in the country, 
and were the particular traffick of the place, he could not 
take them as a present, but would be equally obliged, and 
take it for as much a favour if I would allow him to pay 
for them. 

1 smiled, and told him he and I would agree upon that ; 
for he did not yet know what favours I had to ask of him, 
and what expense I should put him to ; that I had a great 
design in iny view, which I was to crave his assistance in, 
and which 1 had not yet communicated to him, in which he 
might perhaps find that he would pay dear enough for all 
the little presents I had made him ; and, in the meantime, to 
make himself easy as to the three negro men, I gave him 
xny word that he should pay for them, only not yet. 

He could have nothing to object against an offer of this 
kind, because he could not guess what I meant, but gave me 
all the assurance of service and assistance that lay in his 
power in anything that I might have to do in that country. 

But here, by the way, it ought to be understood, that all 
this was carried on with a supposition that we acted under a 
commission from the King of France ; and though he knew 
many of us were English, and that I was an Englishman in 
particular, yet as we had such a commission, and produced 
it, we were Frenchmen in that sense to him, nor did he 
entertain us under any other idea. 

The sequel of this story will also make it sufficiently 
appear that 1 did not make such presents as these in mere 
ostentation, or only upon the compliment of a visit to a 
Spanish gentleman, any more than I would leave my ship 
and a cargo of such value, in the manner I had done, to 
make a tour into the country, if 1 had not had views sufficient 
to justify such measures; and the consequence of those 
measures will be the best apology for my conduct, with all 
who will impartially consider them. 

We had now spent a fortnight, and something more, in 
ceremony and civilities^ and in now and then taking a little 
tour about the fields and towards the mountains. However^ 
even in this way of living I was not so idle as I seemed to 
be, for I not only made due observations of all the country 
which I saw, but informed myself sufficiently of the parts 
wiiich 1 did not see. I found &e country not only fruitful m 
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the soil, but wonderfully temperate and agreeable in its cli- 
mate. The air, though hot, according to its proper latitude, 
yet that heat so moderated by the cool breezes from the 
mountains, that it was rather equal to the plain countries in 
other parts of the world in the latitude of 50^ than to a 
climate in 88 to 40°. 

This gave the inhabitants the advantages, not only of 
pleasant and agreeable living, but also of a particular fer- 
tility which hot climates are not blessed with, especially as 
to com, the most necessary of all productions, such as wheat, 
I mean European wheat, or English wheat, which grew here 
as well and as kindly as in England, which in Peru and in 
the Isthmus of America will by no means thrive for want of 
moisture and cold. 

Here were also an excellent middling breed of black cat- 
tle, which the natives fed under the shade of the mountains 
and on the banks of the rivers till they came to be very fat. 
In a word, here were, or might be produced, all the plants, 
fruits, and grain, of a temperate climate. At the same time, 
the orange, lemon, citron, pomegranate, and figs, with a 
moderate care would come to a very tolerable perfection in 
their gardens, and even sugar canes in some places, though 
these last but rarely, and not without great art in the culti- 
vation, and chiefly in gardens. 

I was assured, that farther southward, beyond Baldivia, 
and to the latitude of 47 to 49®, the lands were esteemed 
richer than where we now were, the grass more strengthen- 
ing and nourishing for the cattle, and that, consequently, the 
black cattle, horses, and hogs, were all of a larger breed. 
But that, as the Spaniards had no settlement beyond Baldivia 
to the south, so they did not find the natives so tractable as 
where we then were ; where, though the Spaniards were but 
few, and the strength they had was but small, yet, as upon 
any occasion they had always been assisted with forces suf- 
ficient from St. Jago, and, if need were, even from Peru, so 
the natives had always been subdued, and had found them- 
selves obliged to submit ; and that now they were entirely 
reduced, and were, and had been for several years, very easy 
and quiet. Besides, the plentiful harvest which they made 
of gold from the mountains (which appeared to be the great 
allurement of the Spaniards), had drawn them rather to 
settle here than farther southward, being naturally addicted. 
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as my new landlord confessed to me, to reap the harvest 
which had the least labour and hazard attending it, and the 
most profit. 

Not but that, at the same time, he confessed that he be-* 
lieved and had heard that there was as much gold to be 
found farther to the south, as far as the mountains continued ; 
but that, as I have said, the natives were more troublesome 
there, and more dangerous, and that the king of Spain did 
not allow troops sufficient to civilize and reduce them. 

I asked him concerning the natives in the country where 
we were ? He told me they were the most quiet and inofien« 
sive people, since the Spaniards had reduced them by force, 
that could be desired ; that they were not, indeed, numerous or 
warlike, the warlike and obstinate part of them having fied far- 
ther off to the south, as they were overpowered by the Spani- 
ards ; that, for those who were left, they lived secure under the 
protection of the Spanish governor ; that they fed cattle and 
planted the country, and sold the product of their lands 
chiefly to the Spaniards ; but that they did not covet to be 
rich, only to obtain clothes, arms, powder and shot, which, 
however, they were suffered to have but sparingly, and with 
good assurance of their fidelity. I asked him if they were 
not treacherous and perfidious, and if it was not dangerous 
trusting themselves among them in the mountains, and in 
the retired places where they dwelt! He told me that it 
was quite the contrary ; that they were so honest, and so 
harmless, that he would at any time venture to send his two 
sons into the mountains a-hunting, with each of them a 
Chilian for his guide ; and let them stay with the said na- 
tives two or three nights and days at a time, and be in no 
uneasiness about them ; and that none of them were ever 
known to do any foul or treacherous thing by the Spaniards, 
since he had been in that country. 

Having thus finally informed myself of things, I began 
now to think it was high time to have a sight of the parti- 
culars which I came to inquire after, viz., the passages of tlie 
mountains, and the wonders that were to be discovered on 
the other side; and, accordingly, 1 took my patron, the 
Spaniard, by himself, and told him that as I was a traveller, 
and was now in such a remote part of the world, he could 
not but think I should be glad to see everything extraor- 
diimry that was to be seen, that 1 might be able to give some 
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account of the world when I came into Europe, better and' 
differing from what others had done who had been there 
before me ; and that I had a great mind, if he would give me 
his assistance, to enter into tho passages and valleys which 
he had told me so much of in the mountains ; and, if it was 
possible, which, indeed, I had always thought it was not, to 
take a prospect of the world on the other side. 

. He told me it was not a light piece of work, and perhaps 
the discoveries might not answer my trouble, there being 
little to be seen but steep precipices, inhospitable rocks, and 
impassable mountains, immuring us on every side, innume- 
rable rills and brooks of water falling from the cliffs, making 
a barbarous and unpleasant sound, and that sound echoed 
and reverberated from innumerable cavities among the rocks, 
and these all pouring down into one middle stream, which 
we should always find on one side or other of us as we went ; 
and that sometimes we should be obliged to pass those middle 
streams, as well as the rills and brooks on the sides, without 
a bridge, and at the trouble of pulling off our clothes. 

He told us that we should meet, indeed, with provisions 
enough, and with an innocent, harmless people, who, accord- 
ing to their ability, would entertain us very willingly ; .but 
that I, who was a stranger, would be sorely put to it for 
lodging, especially for so many of us. 

However, he said, as he had perhaps at first raised this 
curiosity in me, by giving me a favourable account of the 
place, he would be very far from discouraging me now ; and 
that, if I resolved to go, he would not only endeavour to 
make everything as pleasant to me as he could, but that he 
and his major-domo would go along with me, and see us safe 
through and safe home again ; but desired me not to be in 
too much haste, for that he must make some little prepara- 
tion for the journey, which, as he told us, might perhaps 
take us up fourteen or sixteen days forward, and as much 
back again ; not, he said, that it was necessary that we should 
be so long going and coming, as that he supposed 1 would 
take time to see everything which I might think worth seeing, 
and not be in so much haste as if I was sent express. I told 
him he was very much in the right ; that 1 did not desire to 
make a thing which I had expected so much pleasure in, be 
a toil to me more than needs must ; and, above all, that as I 
Supposed 1 should not return into these parts very soon, I 
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would not take a cursory view of a place which I expected 
would be so well worth seeing, and let it be known to all 1 
should speak of it to, that 1 wanted to see it again before I 
could give a full account of it. 

Well, seignior, says he, we will not be in haste, or view it 
by halves ; for, if wild and uncouth places be a diversion to 
you, I promise myself your curiosity shall be fully gratified ; 
but as to extraordinary things, rarities in nature, and sur- 
prising incidents, which foreigners expect, 1 cannot say much 
to those. However, what think you, seignior, says he, if we 
should take a tour a little way into the entrance of the hills 
which I showed you the other day, and look upon the gate 
of this gulf I Perhaps your curiosity may be satisfied with 
the first day’s prospect, which I assure you will be none of 
the most pleasant, and you may find yourself sick of the 
enterprise. 

I told him, no ; I was so resolved upon the attempt, since 
he, who I was satisfied would not deceive me, had repre- 
sented it as so feasible, and especially since he had offered to 
conduct me through it, tliat I would not, for all the gold that 
was in the mountains, lay it aside. He shook his head at 
that expression, and, smiling at the doctor, says he, This 
gentleman little thinks that there is more gold in these moun- 
tains, nay, even in this part where we are, than there is 
above ground in the whole world. Partly understanding 
what he said, I answered, my meaning was to let him see 
that nothing could divert me from the purpose of viewing 
the place, unless he himself forbade me, which 1 hoped hO 
would not ; and that, as for looking a little way into the 
passage, to try if the horror of the place would put a check 
to my curiosity, 1 would not give him that trouble, seeing, 
the more terrible and frightful, the more difficult and im- 
practicable it was, provided it could be mastered at last, the 
more it would please me to attempt and overcome it. 

Nay, nay, seignior, said he, pleasantly, there is nothing 
difficult or impracticable in it, nor is it anything but what the 
country people, and even some of our nation, perform eveiy 
day ; and that not only by themselves, either for sport in 
pursuit of game, but even with droves of cattle, whi^ they 
go with from place to place, as to a market or a fair ; and, 
therefore, if the horror of the cliffs and precipices, the noises 
of f^he volcanos, the fire, a.nd such things ^ you may he^ 
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and see above you, will not put a stop to your curiosity, I 
assure you, you shall not meet with anything impassable or 
impracticable below, nor anything but, with the assistance of 
God and the Blessed Virgin (and then he crossed himself, 
and so we did all), we shall go cheerfully over. 

Finding, therefore, that T was thus resolutely bent upon 
the enterprise, but not in the least guessing at my design, he 
gave order to have servants and mules provided, for mules 
are much fitter to travel among the hills than horses ; and, 
in four days he promised to be ready for a march. 

1 had nothing to do in all these four days but to walk 
abroad, and, as we say, look about me ; but I took this op- 
portunity to give instructions to my two midshipmen, who 
were called my servants, in what they were to do. 

First, I charged them to make landmarks, bearings, and 
beacons, as we might call them, upon the rocks above them, 
and at every turning in the way below them, also at the 
reaches and windings of the rivers and brooks, falls of water, 
and everything remarkable, and to keep each of them separate 
and distinct journals of those things, not only to find the 
way back again by the same steps, but that they might be 
able to find that way afterwards by themselves, and without 
guides, which was the foundation and true intent of all the 
rest of my undertaking ; and, as I knew these were both ca- 
pable to do it, and had courage and fidelity to undertake it, 
I had singled them out for the attempt, and had made them 
fully acquainted with my whole scheme, and, consequently, 
they knew the meaning and reason of my present discourse 
with them. They promised not to fail to show me a plan of 
the hills, with the bearings of every point, one with another, 
where every step was to be taken, and every turning to the 
right hand or to the left, and such a journal, I believe, was 
never seen before or since, but it is too long for this place. 
I shall, however, take out the heads of it as 1 proceed, which 
may serve as a general description of the place. 

The evening of the fourth day, as he had appointed, my 
friend, the Spaniard, let me know, that he was ready to set 
out, and accordingly we began our cavalcade. My retinue 
consisted of six, as before, and we had mules provided for 
us ; my two midshipmen, as servants, had two mules given 
them also for their baggage, the Spaniard had six also, viz., 
his gentleman, or, as I called him before, his major-domo, 
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on horseback, that is to say, on muleback, with mules 
for his baggage, and four servants on foot. Just before 
we set out, his gentleman brought each of us a fuzee, 
and our two servants each a harquebuss, or short musket, 
with cartouches, powder, and ball, together with a pouch 
and small shot, such as we call swan-shot, for fowls or deer, 
as we saw occasion. 

1 was as well pleased with this circumstance as with any 
my landlord had done, because I had not so entire a con- 
fidence in the native Chilians as he had ; but I saw plainly, 
some time after, that I was wrong, for nothing could be 
more honest, quiet, and free from design, than those people, 
except the poor honest people where we dressed up the king 
and queen, as already mentioned. 

We were late in the morning before we got out, having 
all this equipage to furnish, and, travelling very gently, it 
was about two hours before sunset when we came to the 
entrance of the mountains, where, to my surprise, I found 
we were to go in upon a level, without any ascent, at least 
that was considerable. We had, indeed, gone up upon a 
sharp ascent, for near two miles, before we came to the 
place. 

The entrance was agreeable enough, the passage being near 
half a mile broad. On the left hand wsis a small river, whose 
channel was deep, but the water shallow, there having been 
but little rain for some time ; the water ran very rapid, and, 
as my Spaniard told me, was sometimes exceeding fierce. 
The entrance lay inclining a little south, and was so straight, 
that we could see near a mile before us ; but the prodigious 
height of the hills on both sides, and before us, appearing one 
over another, gave such a prospect of horror, that I confess 
it was frightful at first to look on the stupendous altitude of 
the rocks ; everything above us looking one higher than an- 
other was amazing ; and to see how in some places they hung 
over the river, and over the passage, it created a dread of, 
being overwhelmed with them. 

The rocks and precipices of the Andes, on our right hand, 
had here and there vast cliffs and entrances, which looked as 
if they had been difierent thoroughfares ; but, when we came 
to look full into them, we could see no passage at the far- 
tlier end, and that they went off in slopes, and with gulleys 
made by the water, which, in hasty rains, came pouring down. 

VOL. VI. c c 
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irom the hills, and which, at a distance, mad^ such noisea 
as it is impossible to conceive, unless by having seen and 
heard the like before ; for the water, falling from a height 
twenty times as high as our own Monument, and, perhaps, 
much higher, and meeting in the passage with many dashes 
and interruptions, it is impossible to describe how the sound, 
crossing and interfering, mingled itself, and the several noises 
sunk one into another, increasing the whole, as the many 
waters joining increased the main stream. 

We entered this passage about two miles the first night ; 
after the first length, which as I said, held about three quar- 
ters of a mile, we turned away to the south, short on the 
right hand ; the river leaving us, seemed to come through a 
very narrow but deep hollow of the mountains, where there 
was little more breadth at the bottom than the channel took 
up, though the rocks inclined backward as they ascended, as 
placed in several stages, though all horrid and irregular ; 
and we could see nothing but blackness and terror all the 
way. I was glad our passage did not turn on that side, but 
wondered that we should leave the river, and the more when 
I found, that in the way we went, having first mounted gently 
a green pleasant slope, it declined again, and we saw a new 
rivulet begin in the middle, and the water running south- 
east or thereabouts. This discovery made me ask if the 
water went away into the new world beyond the hills 1 My 
patron smiled, and said, No seignior, not yet ; we shall meet 
with the other river again very quickly ; and so we found it 
again the next morning. 

When we came a little farther, we found the passage open, 
and we came to a very pleasant plain, which declined a little 
gradually, widening to the left, or east side ; on the right 
side ot this we saw another vast opening like the first, which 
went in about half a mile, and then closed up as the first had 
done, sloping up to the top of the hills, a most astonishing in- 
conceivable height. 

My patron stopping here, and getting down, or alighting 
^m his mule, gave him to his man, and asking me to alight, 
told me this was the first night’s entertainment I was to meet 
with in the Andes, and hoped I v/as prepared for it. I told 
him, that I might very well consent to accept of such enter- 
tainment, in a journey of my own contriving, as he was con- 
tent to take up with, in compliment to me. 
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rioolced round to see if there were any huts or cots of the 
mountaineers thereabouts, but I perceived none ; only I ob- 
served something like a house, and it was really a house of 
some of the said mountaineers, upon the top of a precipice as 
high from where we stood, as the summit of the cupola of St. 
Paul’s, and I saw some living creatures, whether men or 
women I could not tell, looking from thence down upon us. 
However, I understood afterwards that they had ways to 
come at their dwelling, which were very easy and agreeable, 
and had lanes and plains where they fed their cattle, and had 
everything growing that they desired. 

My patron, making a kind of an invitation to me to walk, 
took me up that dark chasm, or opening, on the right hand, 
which I have just mentioned. Here, sir, said he, if you will 
venture to walk a few steps, it is likely we may show you 
some of the product of this country ; but, recollecting that 
night was approaching, he added, I see it is too dark ; per- 
haps it will be better to defer it till the morning. Ac- 
cordingly, we walked back towards the place where we had 
left our mules and servants, and, when we came thither, 
there was a complete camp fixed, three very handsome tents 
raised, and a bar set up at a distance, where the mules were 
tied one to another to graze, and the servants and the bag- 
gage lay together, with an open tent over them. 

My patron led me into the first tent, and told me he was 
obliged to let me know that 1 must make a shifi with that 
lodging, the place not affording any better. 

Here we had quilts laid very commodiously for me and my 
^ree comrades, and we lodged very comfortably ; but, before 
we went to rest, we had the third tent to go to, in which there 
was a very handsome table, covered with a cold treat of 
roasted mutton and beef, very well dressed, some potted or 
baked venison, with pickles, conserves, and fine sweetmeats 
of various sorts. 

Here we ate very freely, but he bade us depend upon it 
that we should not fare so well the next night, and so it 
would be worse every night, till we came to lie entirely at a 
mountaineer’s ; but he was better to us than he pretended. 

In the morning, we had our chocolate as regularly as we 
used to have it in his own house, and we were soon ready to 
pursue our journey. We went winding now from the south- 
east to the left, till our course looked east by north, when we 

c c 2 
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came agaiu to have the river in view. But I should have 
observed here, that my two midshipmen, and two of my 
patron’s servants, had, by his direction, been very early in 
the morning climbing up the rocks in the opening on the right 
hand, and had come back again about a quarter of an hour 
after we set out ; when, missing my two men, I inquired for 
them, and my patron said they were coming ; for, it seems 
he saw them at a distance, and so we halted for them. 

When they were come almost up to us, he called to his 
men in Spanish, to ask if they had had Una bon vejo ? They 
answered, Poco, poco ; and when they came quite up, one of 
my midshipmen showed me three or four small bits of clean 
perfect gold, which they had picked up in the hill or gullet 
where the water trickled down from the rocks; and the 
Spaniard told them that, had they had time, they should 
have found much more, the water being quite down, and no- 
body having been there since the last hard rain. One of the 
Spaniards had three small bits in his hand also. I said 
nothing for the present, but charged my midshipmen to mark 
the place, and so we went on. 

We followed up the stream of this water for three days 
more, encamping ewery night as before, in which time we 
passed by several such openings into the rocks on either 
side. On the fourth day we had the prospect of a very 
pleasant valley and river below us, on the north side, keeping 
its course almost in the middle ; the valley reaching near four 
miles in length, and in some places near two miles broad. 

This sight was perfectly surprising, because here we found 
the vale fruitful, level, and inhabited, there being several 
small villages or clusters of houses, such as the Chilians live 
in, which are low houses, covered with a kind of sedge, and 
sheltered with little rows of thick grown trees, but of what 
kind we knew not. 

We saw no way through the valley, nor which way we 
were to go out, but perceived it everywhere bounded with 
prodigious mountains, look to which side of it we would. 
We kept still on the right, which was now the south-east 
side of the river, and as we followed it up the stream, it wii^ 
still less than at first, and lessened every step we went, be- 
cause of the number of rills we left behind us ; and here we 
encamped the fifth time, and all this time the Spanish gentle- 
man victualled us; then we turned again to the right, where 
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we had a new and beautiful prospect of another valley, as 
broad as the other, but not above a mile in length. 

After we had passed through this valley, my patron rode 
up to a poor cottage of a Chilian Indian without any ceremony, 
and calling us all about him, told us that there we would go 
to dinner. We saw a smoke indeed in the house, rather than 
coming out of it ; and the little that did, smothered through a 
hole in the roof instead of a chimney. However, to this 
house, as an inn, my patron had sent away his major-domo 
and another servant ; and there they were, as busy as two 
professed cooks, boiling and stewing goats’ flesh and fowls, 
making up soups, broths, and other messes, which it seems 
they were used to provide, and which, however homely the 
cottage was, we found very savoury and good. 

Imrnediatcdy a loose tent was pitched, and we had our 
table set up, and dinner served in ; and afterwards, having 
reposed ourselves (as the custom there is), we were ready to 
travel again. 

I had leisure all this while to observe and wonder at the 
admirable structure of this part of the country, which may 
serve, in my opinion, for the eighth wonder of the world ; 
that is to say, supposing there were but seven before. Wo 
had in the middle of the day, indeed, a very hot sun, and the 
reflection from the mountains made it still hotter; but the 
height of the rocks on every side began to cast long shadows 
before three o’clock, except where the openings looked to- 
wards the west ; and as soon as those shadows reached us, 
the cool breezes of the air came naturally on, and made our 
way exceeding pleasant and refreshing. 

The place we were in was green and flourishing, and the 
soil well cultivated by the poor industrious Chilians, who 
lived here in perfect solitude, and pleased with their liberty 
from the tyranny of the Spaniards, who very seldom visited 
them, and never molested them, being pretty much out of 
their way, except when they came for hunting and diversion, 
and then they used the Chilians always civilly, because they 
were obliged to them for their assistance in their diversions, 
the Chilians of those valleys being very active, strong, and 
nimble fellows. 

By this means most of them were furnished with fire-arms, 
powder, and shot, and were very good marksmen ; but, as to 
violence against any one, they entertained no thought of that 
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kind, AS I could perceive, but were content with their way 
of living, which was easy and free. 

The tops of the mountains here, the valleys being so large, 
were much plainer to be seen than where the passages were 
narrow, for there the height was so great that we could see 
but little. Here, at several distances (the rocks towering 
one over another), we might see smoke come out of some,' 
snow lying upon others, trees and bushes growing all around ; 
and goats, wild asses, and other creatures, which we could 
hardly distinguish, running about in various parts of the 
country. 

When we had passed through this second valley, I per- 
ceived we came to a narrower passage, and something like 
the first ; the entrance into it indeed was smooth, and above 
a quarter of a mile broad, and it went winding away to the 
north, and then again turned round to the north-east, after- 
wards almost due-east, and then to the south-east, and so to 
south-south-east ; and this frightful narrow strait, with the 
hanging rocks almost closing together on the top, whose 
height we could neither see nor guess at, continued about 
three days* journey more, most of the way ascending gently 
before us. As to the river, it was by this time quite lost ; 
but we might see, that on any occasion of rain, or of the 
melting of the snow on the mountains, there was a hollow in 
the middle of the valley through which the water made its 
way, and on either hand, the sides of the hills were full oi 
the like gulleys, made by the violence of the rain, where, not 
the earth only, but the rocks themselves, even the very stone, 
seemed to be worn and penetrated by the continual fall of 
the water. 

Here my patron showed me, that in the hollow which I 
mentioned in the middle of this way, and at the bottom of 
those gulleys, or places worn as above in the rocks, there 
were often found pieces of gold, and sometimes, after a rain, 
very great quantities ; and that there were few of the little 
Chilian cottages which I had seen where they had not some- 
times a pound or two of gold dust and lumps of gold by 
them, and he was mistaken, if 1 was willing to stay and 
make the experiment, if we did not find some even then, in a 
very little search. 

The Chilian mountaineer at whose house we stopped to 
dine had gone with us, and he hearing my patron say thus, 
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ran presently to the hollow channel in the middle, where 
there was a kind of fall or break in it, which the water, by 
falling perhaps two or three feet, had made a hollow deeper 
than the rest, and which, though there was no water then 
running, yet had water in it, perhaps the quantity of a barrel 
or two. Here, with the help of two of the servants and a 
kind of scoop, he presently threw out the water, with the 
sand, and whatever was at bottom among it, into the ordinary 
watercourse ; the water falling thus hard, every scoopful upon 
the sand or earth that came out of the scoop before it, washed 
a great deal of it away ; and among that which remained, we 
might plainly see little lumps of gold shining as big as grains 
of sand, and sometimes one or two a little bigger. 

This was demonstration enough to us. 1 took up some 
small grains of it, about the quantity of half a quarter of an 
ounce, and left my midshipmen to take up more, and they 
stayed indeed so long, that they could scarce see their way to 
overtake us, and brought away about two ounces in all, the 
Chilian and the servants freely giving them all they found. 

When we had travelled about nine miles more in this wind- 
ing frightful narrow way, it began to grow towards night, 
and my patron talked of taking up our quarters as we had 
before ; but his gentleman put him in a mind of a Chilian, 
one of their old servants, who lived in a turning among the 
mountains, about half a mile out of our way, and where we 
might bo accommodated with a house, or place at least, for our 
cookery. Very true, says our patron, we will go thither ; and 
there, seignior, says he, turning to me, you shall see an 
emblem of complete felicity, even in the middle of this seat 
of horror ; and you shall see a prince greater, and more truly 
80, than King Philip, who is the greatest man in the world. 

Accordingly we went softly on, his gentleman having ad- 
vanced before, and in about half a mile we found a turning 
or opening on our left, where we beheld a deep large valley, 
almost circular, and of about a mile diameter, and abundance 
of houses or cottages interspersed all over it, so that the 
whole valley looked like an inhabited village, and the ground 
like a planted garden. 

We who, as I said, had been for some miles ascending, 
were so high above the valley, that it looked as the lowlands 
in England do below Box Hill in Surrey ; and I was going 
to ask how we should get down I but, as we were come into 
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a wider space than before, so we had more daylight; fot^ 
though the hollow way had rendered it near dusk before, 
now it was almost clear day again. 

Here we parted with the first Chilian that I mentioned, 
and I ordered one of my midshipmen to give him a hat, and 
a piece of black baize, enough to make him a cloak, which 
so obliged the man that he knew not what way to testify his 
joy ; but I knew what I was doing in this, and I ordered my 
midshipman to do it that he might make his acquaintance 
with him against another time, and it was not a gift ill be- 
stowed, as will appear in its place. 

We were now obliged to quit our mules, who all took up 
their quarters at the top of the hill, while we, by footings 
made in the rocks, descended, as we might say, down a pair 
of stairs of half a mile long, but with many plain places be- 
tween, like foot-paces, for the ease of going and coming. 

Thus, winding and turning to avoid the declivity of the 
hill, we came very safe to the bottom, where my patron’s 
gentleman brought our new landlord, that was to be, who 
came to pay his compliments to us. 

He was dressed in a jerkin made of otter-skin, like a 
doublet, a pair of long Spanish breeches, of leather dressed 
after the Spanish fashion, green, and very soft, and which 
looked very well, but what the skin was, I could not guess ; 
he had over it a mantle of a kind of cotton, dyed in two 
or three grave brown colours, and thrown about him like 
a Scotsman’s plaid; he had shoes of a particular make, 
tied on like sandals, flat-heeled, no stockings, his breeches 
hanging down below the calf of his leg, and his shoes lacing 
up above his ancles. He had on a cap of the skin of some 
small beast like a racoon, with a bit of the tail hanging out 
from the crown of his head backward, a long pole in his 
hand, and a servant, as oddly dressed as himself, carried his 
gun ; he had neither spado nor dagger. 

When our patron came up, the Chilian stepped forward 
and made him three very low bows, and then they talked 
together, not in Spanish, but in a kind of mountain jargon, 
some Spanish, and some Chilian, of which I scarce under- 
stood one word. After a few words, I understood he said 
something of a stranger come to see, and then, I supposed, 
added, the passages of the mountains ; then the Chilian came 
towards me. made me three bows, and bade me welcome in 
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Spanish. As soon as he had said that, he turns to his bar- 
barian, I mean his servant, for he was as ugly a looked 
fellow as ever I saw, and taking his gun from him presented 
it to me. My patron bade me take it, for he saw me at a 
loss what to do, telling me that it was the greatest compli- 
ment that a Chilian could pay to me ; he would be very ill 
pleased and out of humour if it was not accepted, and would 
think we did not want to be friendly with him. 

As we had not given this Chilian any notice of our coming, 
more than a quarter of an hour, we could not expect great 
matters of entertainment, and, as we carried our provision 
with us, we did not stand in much need of it ; but we had 
no reason to complain. 

This man’s habitation was the same as the rest, low, and 
covered with a sedge, or a kind of reed which we found 
grew very plentifully in the valley where he lived ; he had 
several pieces of ground round his dwelling, enclosed with 
walls made very artificially with small stones and no mortar; 
these enclosed grounds were planted with several kinds of 
garden-stuff for his household, such as plantains, Spanish 
cabbages, green cocoa, and other things of the growth of 
their own country, and two of them with European wheat. 

He had five or six apartments in his house, every one of 
them had a door into the open air, and into one another, and 
two of them were very large and decent, had long tables on 
one side, made after their own way, and benches to sit to 
them, like our country people’s long tables in England, 
and mattresses like couches all along the other side, with 
skins of several sorts of wild creatures laid on them to 
repose on in the heat of the day, as is the usage among 
the Spaniards. 

Our people set up their tents and beds abroad as before ; 
but my patron told me the Chilian would take it very ill if 
he and I did not take up our lodging in his house, and we 
had two rooms provided, very magnificent in their way. 

The mattress we lay on had a large canopy over it, spread 
like the crown of a tent, and covered with a large piece of 
cotton, white as milk, and which came round every way like 
a curtain, so that if it bad been in the open held it would 
have been a complete covering. The bed, such as it was, 
might be nearly as hard as a quilt, and the covering was of 
the same cotton as the curtain-work, which, it seems, is the 
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manufacture of the Chilian women, and is made very dex- 
terously ; it looked wild, but agreeably enough, and proper to 
the place, so I slept very comfortably in it. 

But, I must confers, I was surprised at the aspect of things 
in the night here. It was, as I told you above, near night 
when we came to this man’s cottage (palace I should have 
called it), and, while we were taking our repast, which was 
very good, it grew quite night. 

We had wax canoes brought in to accommodate us with 
light, which, it seems, my patron’s man had provided ; and 
the place had so little communication with the air by win- 
dows, that we saw nothing of what was without doors. 

After supper my patron turned to me and said, Come, 
seignior, prepare yourself to take a walk. What! in the 
dark, said I, in such a country as this I No, no, says he, it 
is never dark here, you are now come to the country of ever- 
lasting day ; what think you ? is not this Elysium t I do 
not understand you, answered L But you will presently, 
says he, when I shall show you that it is now lighter abroad 
than when we came in. Soon after this some of the ser- 
vants opened the door that went into the next room, and the 
door of that room, which opened in the air, stood open, from 
whence a light of fire shone into the outer room, and so far- 
ther into ours. What are they burning there ? said I to my 
patron. You will see presently, says he, adding, I hope you 
■vrill not be surprised, and then he led me to the outer door. 

But who can express the thoughts of a man’s heart, com- 
ing on a sudden into a place where the whole world seemed 
to be on fire I The valley was, on one side, so exceeding 
bright the eye could scarce bear to look at it ; the sides oi 
the mountains were shining like the fire itself ; the flame 
from the top of the mountain on the other side casting its 
light directly upon them. From thence the reflection into 
other parts looked red, and more terrible ; for tlie first was 
white and clear, like the light of the sun ; but the other, being, 
as it were, a reflection of light mixed with some darker 
cavities, represented the fire of a furnace ; and, in short, it 
might well be said here was no darkness ; but certainly, at 
the first view, it gives a traveller no other idea than that of 
being at the very entrance into eternal horror. 

All this while there was no fire, that is to say, no real 
flame to be seen, only, that where the flame was it shoiie 
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dearly into the valley ; but the vulcano, or vulcanoes, from 
whence the fire issued out (for it seems there was no less 
than three of them, though at the distance of some miles 
from one another), were on the south and east sides of the 
valley, which was so much on that side where we were, that 
we could see nothing but the light ; neither on the other side 
could they see any more, it seems, than just the top of the. 
flame, not knowing anything of the places from whence it 
issued out, which' no mortal creature, no, not of the Chilians' 
themselves, were ever hardy enough to go near. Nor would’ 
it be possible, if any should attempt it, the tops of the hills, 
for many leagues about them, being covered with new moun** 
tains of ashes and stones, which are daily cast out of the 
mouths of those volcanoes, by which they grew every day 
higher than they were before, and which would overwhelm, 
not only men, but whole armies of men, if they should 
venture to come near them. 

When first we came into the long narrow way I men- 
tioned last, I observed, as I thought, the wind blew very hard 
aloft among the hills, and that it made a noise like thunder, 
which I thought nothing of, but as a thing usual. But now, 
when I came to this terrible sight, and that I heard the same 
thunder, and yet found the air calm and quiet, I soon under- 
stood that it was a continued thunder, occasioned by the roar- 
ing of the fire in the bowels of the mountains. 

It must be some time, as may be supposed, before a tra- 
veller, unacquainted with such things, could make them 
familiar to him ; and though the horror and surprise might 
abate, after proper reflections on the nature and reason of 
them, yet I had a kind of astonishment upon me for a great 
while ; every different place to which I turned my eye pre- 
sented me with a new scene of horror. 1 was for some time 
frighted at the fire being, as it were, over my head, for I 
could see nothing of it ; but that the air looked as if it were 
all on fire ; and I could not persuade myself but it would 
cast down the rocks and mountains on my head ; but 1 was 
laughed out of that notion by the company. 

After a while, I asked them if these volcanoes did not 
cast out a kind of liquid fire, as I had seen an account of on 
the eruptions at Mount .ZBtna, which cast out, as we are told, 
a prodigious stream of fire, and run several leagues into the sea? 

Upon my putting this question to my patron, he asked the 
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Chilian how long ago it was since such a stream, calling !t hy a 
name of their own, ran fire ? He answered, it ran now, and if 
we were disposed to walk but three furlongs we should see it. 

He said little to me, but asked me if I cared to walk a 
little way by this kind of light ? I told him it was a sur 
prising place we were in, but I supposed he would lead me 
into no danger. 

He said he would assure me he would lead me into no 
danger ; that these things were very familiar to them, but 
that 1 might depend there was no hazard, and that the 
flames which gave all this light were six or seven miles oflT, 
and some of them more. 

We walked along the plain of the valley about half a mile, 
when another great valley opened to the right, and gave us 
a more dreadful prospect than any we had seen before ; for 
at the farther end of this second valley, but at the distance 
of three miles from where we stood, we saw a livid stream 
of fire come running down the sides of the mountain for 
near three quarters of a mile in length, running like melted 
metal into a mould, until, I supposed, as it came nearer the 
bottom, it cooled and separate^ and so went out of itself. 

Beyond this, over the summit of a prodigious mountain, 
we could see the tops of the clear flame of a volcano, a dread* 
ful one, no doubt, could we have seen it all ; and from the 
mouth of which it was supposed this stream of fire came, 
though the Chilian assured us that the fire itself was eight 
leagues ofiT, and that the liquid fire which we saw came out of 
the side of the mountain, and was two leagues from the great 
volcano itself, running like liquid metal out of a furnace. 

They told me there was a great deal of melted gold ran 
down with the other inflamed earth in that stream, and that 
much of the metal was afterwards found there ; but this I 
was to take upon trust. 

The sight, as will easily be supposed, was best at a distance, 
and, indeed, I had enough of it. As for my two midshipmen, 
they were almost frightened out of all their resolutions of 
going any farther in this horrible place; and when we 
stopped they came mighty seriously to me, and begged, for 
Crod’s sake, not to venture any farther upon the faith of these 
Spaniards, for that they would certainly carry us all into 
some mischief or other, and betray us. 

I bade them be easy, for I saw nothing in it all that looked 
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like treachery ; that it was true, indeed, it was a ternble 
place to look on, but it seemed to be no more than what was 
natural and familiar there, and we should be soon out of it. 

They told me very seriously that they believed it was the 
mouth of hell, and that, in short, they were not able to bear 
it, and entreated me to go back. I told them 1 could not 
think of that, but if they could not endure it, I would give 
consent that they should go back in the morning. However, 
we went for the present to the Chilian’s house again^ where 
we got a plentiful draught of Chilian wine, for my patron 
had taken care to have a good quantity of it with us ; and 
in the morning my two midshipmen, who got very drunk 
over night, had courage enough to venture forward again ; 
for the light of the sun put quite another face upon things, 
and nothing of the fire was then to be seen, only the smoke. 

All our company lodged in the tents here, but myself and 
my patron, the Spaniard, who lodged within the Chilian’s 
house, as I have said. 

This Chilian was a great man among the natives, and all 
the valley 1 spoke of, which lay round his dwelling, was 
called his own. He lived in a perfect state of tranquility, 
neither enjoying or coveting anything but what was neces» 
saiy, and wanting nothing that was so. He had gold merely 
for the trouble of picking it up, for it was found in all the 
little gulleys and rills of water which, as I have said, came 
down from the mountains on every side ; yet 1 did not find 
that he troubled himself to lay up any great quantity, more 
than served to go to Villa Rica and buy what he wanted for 
himself and family. 

He had, it seems, a wife and some daughters, but no sons ; 
these lived in a separate house, about a furlong from that 
where he lived, and were kept there as a family by themselves, 
and if he had any sons they would have lived with him. 

He did not offer to go with us any part of our way, as the 
other had done, but, having entertained us with great civility, 
took his leave. I caused one of my midshipmen to maki 
him a present, when we came away, of a piece of black 
baize, enough to make him a cloak, as I did the other, and a 
piece of blue English serge, enough to make him a jerkin 
and breeches, which he accepted as a great bounty. 

We set out again, though not very early in the morning, 
having, as I said, sat up late, and drank freely over nighty 
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and we found, that after we had been gone to sleep it had 
rained very hard, and though the rain was over before we 
went out, yet the falling of the water from the hills made 
such a confused noise, and was echoed so backward and for- 
ward from all sides, that it was like a strange mixture of 
distant thunder, and though we knew the causes, yet it could 
not but be surprising to us for awhile. 

However, we set forward, the way under foot being pretty 
good ; and first he went up the steps again by which we had 
come down, our last host waiting on us thither, and there I 
gave him back his gun, for lie would not take it before. 

In this valley, which was the pleasantest by day and the 
most dismal by night that ever I saw, I observed abundance 
of goats, as well tame in the enclosures, as wild upon the 
rocks ; and we found afterwards, that the last were perfectly 
wild, and to be had, like those at Juan Fernandez, by any 
one who could catch them. My patron sent off two of his 
men, just as a huntsman casts off his hounds, to go and 
catch goats, and they brought us in three, which they shot in 
less than half an hour, and these we carried with us for our 
evening supply ; for we made no dinner this day, having fed 
heartily in the morning about nine, and had chocolate two 
hours before that. 

We travelled now along the narrow winding passage, 
which I mentioned before, for about four hours, until 
1 found, that though we had ascended but gently, yet 
that, as we had done so for almost twenty miles together, we 
were got up to a frightful height, and 1 began to expect some 
very difiicult descent on the other side , but we were made 
easy about two o’clock, when the way not only declined again 
to the east, but grew wider, though with frequent turnings 
and windings about, so that we could seldom see above half 
a mile before us. 

We went on thus pretty much on a level, now rising, now 
falling ; but still I found that we were a very great height 
from our first entrance, and, as to the running of the water, 
I found that it flowed neither east nor west, but ran all 
down the little turnings that we frequently met with on the 
north side of our way, which my patron told me fell all into 
the great valley where we saw the fire, and so passed off by 
a general channel north-west, until it found its way out into 
the open country of Chili, and so to the South Seas. 
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We were now come to another night’s lodging, which we 
were obliged to take up with on the green grass, as we did 
the first night ; but, by the help of our proveditor-general, 
my patron, we fared very well, our goat’s flesh being reduced 
into so many sorts of venison, that none of us could distinguish 
it from the best venison we ever tasted. 

Here we slept without any of the frightful things we saw 
the night before, except that we might see the light of the 
fire in the air at a great distance, like a great city in flames, 
but that gave us no disturbance at all. 

In the morning our two hunters shot a deer, or rather a 
young fawn, before we were awake, and this was the first 
we met with in this part of our travel, and thus we were pro- 
vided for dinner even before breakfast-time ; as for our break- 
fast, it was always a Spanish one, that is to say, about a 
pint of chocolate. 

We set out very merrily in the morning, and we that 
were Englishmen could not refrain smiling at one another, 
to think how we passed through a country where the gold 
lay in every ditch, as we might call it, and never troubled 
ourselves so much as to stoop to take it up ; so certain is it, 
that it is easy to be placed in a station of life where that very 
gold, the heaping up of which is elsewhere made the main 
business of man’s living in the world, would be of no value, 
and not worth taking off from the ground ; nay, not of sig- 
nification enough to make a present of, for that was t^ 
case here. 

Two or three yards of Colchester baize, a coarse rug-like 
manufacture, worth in London about per yard, was 

here a present for a man of quality, when, for a handful of 
gold dust, the same person would scarce say, Thank you ; or, 
perhaps, would think himself not kindly treated to have it 
offered him. 

We travelled this day pretty smartly, having rested at 
noon about two hours, as before, and, by my calculation, 
went about twenty-two English miles in all. About five 
o’clock in the afternoon, we came into a broad, plain open 
place, where, though it was not properly a valley, yet we 
found it lay very level for a good way together, our way 
lying almost east-south-east. After we had marched so about 
two miles, I found the way go evidently down hill, and, in 
half a mile more, to our singular satisfaction we found the 
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water from the mountains ran plainly eastward, and, con- 
sequently, to the North Sea. 

We saw at a distance several huts or houses of the moun- 
taineer inhabitants, but went near none of them, but kept on 
our way, going down two or three pretty steep places, not at 
all dangerous, though something difficult. 

We encamped again the next night as before, and still our 
good caterer had plenty of food for us ; but I observed that 
the next morning, when we set forward, our tents were left 
standing, the baggage mules tied together to graze, and our 
company lessened by all my patron’s servants, which, when I 
inquired about, he told me he hoped we should have good 
quarters quickly without them. 

I did not understand him for the present, but it unriddled 
itself soon after ; for, though we travelled four days more in 
that narrow way, yet he always found us lodging at the cot- 
tages of the mountaineers. 

The sixth day we went all day up hill; at last, on a 
sudden, the way turned short east, and opened into a vast 
wide country, boundless to the eye every way, and delivered 
us entirely from the mountains of the Andes, in which we 
had wandered so long. 

Any one may guess what an agreeable surprise this was 
to us, to whom it was the main end of our travels. We 
made no question that this was the open country extending 
to the North, or Atlantic Ocean ; but how far it was thither, 
or what inhabitants it was possessed by, what travelling, 
what provisions to be found by the way, what rivers to pass, 
and whether any navigable or not, this our patron himself 
could not tell us one word of, owning frankly to us, that he 
had never been one step farther than the place where we 
then stood, and that he had been there only once, to satisfy 
his curiosity, as I did now. 

I told him, that if I had lived where he did, and had ser- 
vants and provisions at command as he had, it would have 
been impossible for me to have restrained my curiosity so far as 
not to have searched through that whole country to the sea- 
side long ago. I also told him it seemed to be a pleasant and 
fruitful soil, and, no doubt, was capable of cultivations and 
improvements ; and, if it had been only to have possessed 
such a country in his Catholic majesty’s name, it must have 
been worth while to undertake the discovery for the honour 
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of Spain ; and that there could be no room to question but 
his Catholic majesty would have honoured the man who should 
have undertaken such a thing with some particular mark 
of his favour, which might be of consequence to him and his 
family. 

He answered me, as to that, the Spaniards seemed already 
to have more dominions in America than they could keep, 
and much more than they were able to reap the benefit 
of, and still more infinitely than they could improve, and 
especially in those parts called South America. 

And he, moreover, told me, that it was next to a miracle 
they could keep possession of the place we were in ; and, 
were not the natives so utterly destitute of support from any 
other part of the world, as not to bo able to have either arms 
or ammunition put into their hands, it would be impossible, 
since I might easily see they were men that wanted not 
strength of body or courage ; and it was evident they did 
not want numbers, seeing they were already ten thousand 
natives to one Spaniard, taking the whole country from one 
end to the other. 

Thus you see, seignior, added he, how far we are from 
improvement in that part of the country which we possess, 
and many more, which you may be sure are among these vast 
mountains, and which we never discovered, seeing all these 
valleys and passages among the mountains, where gold is to 
be had in such quantities, and with so much ease, that every 
poor Chilian gathers it up with his hands, and may have as 
much as he pleases, arc all left open, naked, and unregarded, 
in the possession of the wild mountaineers, who are heathens 
and savages ; and the Spaniards, you sec, are so few, and 
those few so indolent, so slothful, and so satisfied with the 
gold they get of the Chilians for things of small value in 
ti'ade, that all this vast treasure lies unregarded by them. 
Nay, continued he, is it not very strange to observe, that^ 
when for our diversion we come into the hills, and among 
these places where you see the gold is so easily found, we 
come, as we call it, a-hunting, and divert ourselves more 
with shooting wild parrots, or a fawn or two, for which also 
we ride and run, and make our servants weary themselves 
more than they would in searching for the gold among the 
gulleys and holes that the water makes in the rocks, and 
more than would suffice to find fifty, nay, one hundred times 
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the value in gold ! To what purpose, then, should we seek 
the possession of more countries, who are already possessed 
of more land than we can improve, and of more wealth than 
we know what to do with 1 Perceiving me very attentive, 
he went on thus : 

Were these mountains valued in Europe according to the 
riches to be found in them, the viceroy would obtain orders 
from the king to have strong forts erected at the entrance 
in, and at the coming out of them, as well on the side of 
Chili, as here, and strong gan*isons maintained in them, to 
prevent foreign nations landings cither on our side in Chili, 
or on this side in the North Seas, and taking the possession 
from us. He would then order thirty thousand slaves, negroes 
or Chilians, to be constantly employed, not only in picking 
up what gold might be found in the channels of the water, 
which might easily be formed into proper receivers, so as that 
if any gold washed from the rocks it should soon be found, 
and be so secured, as that none of it would escape; also others, 
with miners and engineers, might search into the very rocks 
themselves, and would no doubt find out such mines of gold, 
or other secret stores of it in those mountains, as would be 
sufficient to enrich the world. 

While we omit such things as these, seignior, says he, what 
signifies Spain making new acquisitions, or the people of 
Spain seeking new countries f This vast tract of land you 
see here, and some hundreds of miles every way which your 
eye cannot reach to, is a fruitful, pleasant, and agreeable 
part of the creation, but perfectly uncultivated, and most of 
it uninhabited ; and any nation in Europe that thinks fit to 
settle in it are free to do so, for anything we are able to do 
to prevent them. 

But, seignior, says I, does not his Catholic majesty claim 
a title to the possession of it? and have the Spaniards no 
governor over it? nor any ports or towns, settlements, or 
colonies in it, as is the case here in Chili ? Seignior, replied 
he, the king of Spain is lord of all America, as well that 
which he possesses as that which he possesses not, that 
right being given him by the Pope, in the right of his being 
a Christian prince, making new discoveries for propagating 
the Christian faith among infidels ; how far that may pass 
for a title among the European powers I know not. I have 
heard that it has always passed for a maxim in Europe, that 
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no country which is not planted by any prince or people can 
be said to belong to them ; and, indeed, I cannot say but it 
seems to be rational, that no prince should pretend to any 
title to a country where he does not think fit to plant and to 
keep possession. For, if he leaves the country unpossessed, 
he leaves it free for any other nation to come and possess ; 
and this is the reason why the former kings of Spain did not 
dispute that right of the French to the colonies of the 
Mississipi and Canada, or the right of the English to the 
Caribee islands, or to their colonies of Virginia and New 
England. 

In like manner, from the Buenos Ayres, in the Rio de la 
Plata, which lies that way (pointing north-east), to the 
Fretum Magellanicum, which lies that way (pointing south- 
east), which comprehends a vast number of leagues, is called 
by us Coasta Deserta, being unpossessed by Spain, and dis- 
regarded of all our nation ; neither is there one Spaniard in 
it. Nevertheless, you see how fruitful, how pleasant, and how 
agreeable a climate it is ; how apt for planting and peopling 
it seems to be, and, above all, what a place of wealth here 
would be behind them, sufficient, and more than enough, both 
for them and us ; for we should have no reason to offer them 
any disturbance, neither should we be in any condition to do 
it, the passages of the mountains being but few and difficult, 
as you have seen, and our numbers not sufficient to do any- 
thing more than to block them up, to keep such people from 
breaking in upon our settlements on the coast of the 
South Seas. 

I asked him if these notions of his were common among 
those of his country who were settled in Chili and Peru ? or 
whether they were his own private opinions only? I told 
him 1 believed the latter, because I found he acted in all his 
affairs upon generous principles, and was for propagating the 
good of mankind; but, that T questioned whether their 
governor of Old Spain, or the sub-governor and viceroy of 
New Spain, acted upon those notions ; and, since he had 
mentioned the Buenos Ayres and the Rio de la Plata, I 
should take that as an example, seeing the Spaniards would 
never suffer any nation to set foot in that great river, where 
so many countries might have been discovered, and colonics 
planted ; though, at the same time, they had not possessed, or 
fully discovered those places ihcinselves. 
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He answered me, smiling ; Seignior, says he, you have 
given the reason for this yourself, in that very part which 
you think is a reason against it. We have a colony at 
Buenos Ayres, and at the city of Ascension, higher up in 
the Rio de la Plata, and we are not willing to let any other 
nation settle there, because we would not let them see how 
weak we are, and what a vast extent of land we possess there 
with a few men ; and this for two reasons : 

First, We are possessed of the country, and daily increa- 
sing there, and may in time extend ourselves farther. The 
great rivers Parana and Paraguay being yet left for us to 
plant in, and we are not willing to put ourselves out of a 
capacity of planting farther, and therefore we keep the 
possession. 

Secondly, We have a communication from thence with 
Peru. The great river la Plata rises at the city of that 
name, and out of the mountain Potosi, in Peru, and a great 
trade is carried on by that river, and it would be dangerous 
to let foreigners into the secret of that trade, which they 
might entirely cut off, especially when they should find how 
small a number of Spaniards are planted there to preserve it, 
seeing there are not six hundred Spaniards in all that vast 
country, which, by the course of that river, is more than one 
thousand six hundred miles in length. 

I confess, said I, these are just grounds for your keeping 
the possession of that river. They are so, said he, and the 
more because of so powerful a colony as the Portuguese have 
in the Brazils, which bound immediately upon it, and who 
are always encroaching upon it from the land side, and would 
gladly have a passage up the Rio Parana to the back of 
their colony. 

But here, seignior, says he, the case differs ; for we neither 
take nor keep possession here, neither have we one Spaniard, 
as I said, in tJie whole country now before you, and there- 
fore we call this country Coasta Deserta, Not that it is a 
desert, as that name is generally taken to signify, a barren, 
sandy, dry country ; on the contrary, the infinite prodigious 
increase of the European black cattle which were brought 
by the Spaniards to the Buenos Ayres, and suffered to run 
loose, is a sufficient testimony of the fruitfulness and rich- 
ness of the soil, their numbers being such, that they kill 
above twenty thousand in a year for nothing but the hides, 
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which they carry away to Spain, leaving the flesh, though fat 
and wholesome, to perish on the ground, or be devoured by 
birds of prey. 

And the number is so great, notwithstanding all they 
destroy, that they are found to wander sometimes in droves 
of many thousands together over all the vast country between 
the Rio de la Plata, the city of Ascension, and the frontier 
of Peru, and even down into this country which you see 
before us, and up to the very foot of these mountains. 

Well, said I, and is it not a great pity that all this part of 
the country, and in such a climate as this is, should lie un- 
cultivated, or uninhabited rather? for I understand there 
are not any great numbers of people to be found among 
them. 

It is true, added he, there are some notions prevailing of 
people being spread about in this country, but, as the terror 
of our people, the Spaniards, drove them at first from the 
seacoast towards these mountains, so the greatest part of 
them continue on this side still, for towards the coast it is 
very rare that they find any people. 

I would have inquired of him about rivers and navigable 
streams which might be in this country, but he told me 
frankly that he could give me no account of those ; only 
thus, that if any of the rivers went away towards the north, 
they certainly run all into the great Rio de la Plata ; but that 
it they went east, or southerly, they must go directly to the 
coast, which was ordinarily called, as he said, La Costa 
Deserta, or, as by some, the coast of Patagonia. That, as 
to the magnitude of those rivers he could say little, but it 
was reasonable to suppose there must be some very consider- 
able rivers, and whose streams must needs be capable of 
navigation, seeing abundance of water must continually flow 
from the mountains where we then were, and its being at 
least four hundred miles from the sea-side, those small streams 
must necessarily join together, and form large rivers in the 
plain country. 

I had enough in this discourse fully to satisfy all my 
curiosity, and sufficiently to heighten my desire of making 
the farther discoveries which 1 had in my thoughts. 

We pitched our little camp here, and sat dowji to our 
repast ; for I found that though we were to go back to lodge, 
yet my patron had taken care we should be furnished suifi- 
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ciently for dinner, and have a gQod house to eat it in, that 
is to say, a tent as before. 

The place where we stood, though we had come down 
hill for a great way, yet seemed very high from the ordinary 
surface of the country, and gave us therefore an exceeding 
fine prospect of it, the country declining gradually for near 
ten miles ; and we thought, as well as the distance of the 
place would allow us, we saw a great river, but, as I learned 
afterwards, it was rather a great lake than a river, which 
was supplied by the smaller rivers, or rivulets, from the 
mountains, whicli met there as in a great receptacle of waters, 
and out of tliis lake they all issued again in one river, of 
which I shall have occasion to give a farther account here- 
after. 

While we were at dinner, I ordered my midshipmen to 
take their observations of every distant object, and to look 
at everything with their glasses, which they did) and told me 
of this lake ; but my patron could give no account of it, 
having never been, as he said before, one step farther that 
way than where we were. 

However, my men showed me plainly that it was a great 
lake, and that there went a large river from it towards the 
east-south-east, and this was enough for me, for that way lay 
all the schemes 1 had laid. 

I took this opportunity to ask my midshipmen, first, if they 
had taken such observations in their passage of the moun- 
tains as that they were sure they could find their way through 
to this place again without guides ? And they assured me 
they could. 

Then I put it to them whether they thought it might not 
be practicable to travel over that vast level country to the 
North Seas ? and to make a sufficient discovery of the coun- 
try, so as that hereafter Englishmen coming to the coast on 
the side of those seas, might penetrate to these golden moun- 
tains, and reap the benefit of the treasure without going a 
prodigious length above Cape Horn and the Terra del Fuego, 
which was always attended with innumerable dangers, and 
without breaking through the kingdom of Chili and the 
Spaniards’ settlements, which, perhaps, we might soon be at 
peace with, and so be shut out that way by our own consents? 

One of my men began to speak of the difficulties of such 
an attempt, the want of provisions, and other dangers which 
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we should be exposed to on the way ; but the other, a bold, 
brisk fellow, told me he made no question but it might be 
easily done, and especially because all the rivers they should 
meet with would, of course, run along with us, so that we 
should be sure to have the tide with us, as ho called it ; and. 
at last, he added, that he would be content to be one of 
those men who should undertake it, provided he should be 
assured that the ships in the mean time would not go away, 
and pretend that they could not be found, 

I told him, we would talk farther about it ; that I had 
such a thought in my head, and a strong inclination to under- 
take it myself, but that 1 could not answer it to leave the 
ships, which depended so much upon my care of the voyage. 

After some talk of the reasonableness of such an under- 
taking, and the methods of performing it, my second mid- 
shipman began to come into it, and to think it was practica- 
ble enough, and added, that though he used' some cautions in 
his first hearing proposals, yet, if he undertook that enter- 
prise, I should find that he would do as much of his duty in 
it as another man ; and so he did at last, as will appear in 
its proper place. 

We were, by this time, preparing to be satisfied with our 
journey, and my patron coming to me and asking if I was 
for returning, I told him 1 could not say how many days it 
would be before 1 should say I had enough of that prospect, 
but that 1 would return when he pleased, only I had one 
question to ask him, which was, whether the mountains 
were as full of gold on this side as they were on the side 
of Chili? 

As to that, seignior, says he, the best way to be certain is 
to make a trial, that you may be sure we do not speak with- 
out proof ; so he called his gentleman, and another servant 
that was with him, and desired me to call my two midship- 
men, and, speaking something to his own servants first, in 
the language of the country, as I supposed, he turned to me, 
and said, Come, let us sit down and rest ourselves, while they 
go together, and see what they can do. 

Accordingly, they went away, and, as my men told me 
afterwards, they searched in the small streams of water which 
they found running, and in some larger gulleys or channels, 
where they found little or no water running, but where, 
upon hasty rains, great shoots of water had been used to 
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run, and where water stood still in the holes and falls, as I 
have described once before on the like occasion. 

They had not been gone above an hour, when I plainly 
heard my two Englishmen halloo, which I could easily dis- 
tinguish from the voices of any other nation, and imme- 
diately I ran out of the tent, Captain Merlotte followed, and 
then 1 saw one of my midshipmen running towards us, so 
we went to meet him, and, what with hallooing and running, 
he could hardly speak ; but, recovering his breath, said, he 
came to desire me to come to them, if I would behold a sight 
which I never saw in my life. 

I was eager enough to go, so I went with him, and left 
Captain Merlotte to go back to the tent to my patron, the 
Spaniard, and the Spanish doctor, who had not so much share 
in the curiosity ; he did so, and they followed soon after. 

When we came to the place, we saw such a wonder as 
indeed I never saw before, for there they were sitting down 
round a little puddle, or hole, as I might call it, of water, where, 
in the time of rain, the water running hastily from a piece of 
the rock, about two foot higher than the rest, had made a pit 
under it with the fall, like the tail of a mill, only much less. 

Here they took up the sand or gravel with their hands, 
and every handful brought up with it such a quantity of gold 
as was surprising ; for there they sat picking it out, just as 
the boys in London, who go with a broom and a hat, pick 
out old iron, nails, and pins from the channels, and it lay as 
thick. 

1 stood and looked at them awhile, and it must be confessed, 
it was a pleasant sight enough ; but, reflecting immediately 
that there was no end of this, and that we were only upon 
the enquiry. Come away, said I, laughing to my men, and do 
not stand picking up of trash there all day ; do you know how 
far we have to go to our lodgings ? 

1 can make no guess what quantity might have been found 
here in places which had, for hundreds of years, washed gold 
from the hills, and, perhaps, never had a man come to pick 
any of it up before ; but 1 was soon satisfied that here was 
enough, even to make all the world say they had enough ; 
and so 1 called off my people, and came away. 

It seems, the quantity of gold which is thus washed down 
is not small, since my men, inquiring afterwards among the 
Chilians, heard them talk of the great lake of water which 
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I mentioned just now that we saw at a distance, which they 
call the Golden Lake, and where was, as they said, prodi- 
gious quantities of it ; not that our men supposed any gold 
was there in mines, or in the ordinary soil, but that the 
waters from the hills, running with very rapid currents at 
certain times in the rainy seasons, and after the melting of 
the snows, had carried the gold so far as that lake ; and, as 
it has been so, perhaps, from the days of the general deluge, 
no people ever applying themselves to gather the least grain 
of it up again, it might well be increased to such a quantity 
as might entitle that water to the name of the Golden Lake, 
and all the little streams and sluices of w^ater that run into 
it deserved the name of Golden Rivers, as much as that of 
the Golden Lake. 

But my present business was to know only if the gold waS 
here, but not to trouble myself to pick it up ; my views lay 
another way, and my end was fully answered, so I came back 
to my patron, and brought all my men with mo. 

You live in a golden country, seignior, says I ; my men 
are stark mad to see so much gold, and nobody to take it. 

Should the world know what treasure you have here, I 
would not answer for it that they should not flock hither in 
armies, and drive you all away. They need not do that, 
seignior, says he, for here is enough for them, and for us too. 

VVe now packed up, and began our return ; but it was not 
without regret that I turned my back upon this pleasant 
country, the most agreeable place of its kind that ever I 
was at in all my life, or ever shall be in again, a country rich, 
pleasant, fruitful, wholesome, and capable of everything for 
the life of man that the heart could entertain a wish for. 

But my present work was to return ; so we mounted our 
mules, and had, in the meantime, the pleasure of contem* 
plating what we had seen, and applying ourselves to such 
farther measures as we had concerted among us. In about 
four hours we returned to our camp, as I called it, and, by 
the way, we found, to our no little pain, that though we had 
come down hill easily and insensibly to the opening for some 
miles, yet we had a hard pull uphill to go back again. 

However, we reached to our tents in good time, and made 
our first encampment with pleasure enough, for we were very 
weary with the fatigue of a hard day’s journey. 

The next day we reached our good Chilian’s mansion* 
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house, or palace, for such it might be called, considering the 
place, and considering the entertainment ; for now he had 
some time to provide for us, knowing we would come back 
again. 

He met us with three mules, and two servants, about a 
mile before we came to the descent going down to his house, 
of which 1 took notice before, and this he did to guide us a 
way round to his house without going down those uneasy 
steps ; so we came on our mules to his door, that is to say, 
on his mules, for he would have my patron, the Spaniard, to 
whom I observed he showed an extraordinary respect, and 
Captain Merlotte and myself, mount his fresh mules to carry 
us to his house. 

When we came thither, I observed he wanted the assist- 
ance of my patron’s servants for his cookery ; for, though 
he had provided abundance of food, he owned he knew not 
how to prepare it to our liking, so they assisted him, and one 
of my midshipmen pretending to cook too, made them roast 
a piece of venison, and a piece of kid, or young goat, admi- 
rable well, and putting no garlick or onions into the sauce, 
but their own juices, with a little wine, it pleased the Spa- 
niard so well, that my man passed for an extraordinary cook, 
and had the favour asked of him to dress some more after the 
same manner, when we came back to the Spaniard’s house. 

We had here several sorts of wildfowl, which the Chilian 
had shot while we were gone, but I knew none of them by 
any of the kinds we have in England, except some teal. 
However, they were very good. 

The day was agreeable and pleasant, but the night dreadful, 
as before, being all fire and flame again, and though we un- 
derstood both what it was, and where, yet I could not make 
it familiar to me, for my life. The Chilian persuaded us to 
stay all the next day, and did his endeavour to divert us as 
much as possible ; my two midshipmen went out with him 
a-hunting, as he called it, that is, a-shooting ; but, though 
he was a man of fifty years of age, he would have killed ten 
of them at his sport, running up the hills, and leaping from 
rock to rock like a boy of seventeen. At his gun he was so 
sure a marksman, that he seldom missed anything he shot at, 
whether running, flying, or sitting. 

They brought home with them several fowls, two fawns, 
and a full-grown deer, and we had nothing but boiling. 
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Stewing, and broiling, all that evening. In the afternoon 
we vralked out to view the hills, and to see the stupendous 
precipices which surrounded us. As for looking for gold, 
we saw the places where there was enough to be had, but 
that was become now so familiar to us, that we troubled not 
ourselves about it, as a business not worth our while ; but 
the two midshipmen, 1 think, got about the quantity of five 
or six ounces apiece, while we were chatting or reposing in 
the Chilian’s house. 

Here it was tliat I entered into a confidence with my 
patron, the Spaniard, concerning my grand design. I told 
him, in the first place, that my view of the open country 
beyond these hills, and tlie particular account he had given 
me of it also, had raised a curiosity in me that I could scarce 
withstand ; and that I had thereupon formed a design, which, 
if he would farther me with his assistance, I had a very great 
mind to put in practice, and that, though I was to hazard 
perishing in the attempt. 

He told me very readily, nothing should be wanting on 
his part to give me any assistance he could, either by him- 
self or any of his servants ; but, smiling, and with abundance 
of good humour. Seignior, says he, I believe I guess at the 
design you speak of ; you are fired now with a desire to 
traverse this great country to the Coasta Deserta and the 
North Seas ; that is a very great undertaking, and you will 
be well advised before you undertake it. 

True, Seignior, said I, you have guessed my design, and, 
were it not that I have two ships under my care, and some 
cargo of value on board, I would bring my whole ship’s 
company on shore, and make the adventure, and, perhaps, 
we might be strong enough to defend ourselves against what- 
ever might happen by the way. 

As to that, seignior, says he, you would be in no danger 
that would require so many men ; for you will find but few 
inhabitants anywhere, and those not in numbers sufficient to 
give you any trouble ; fifty men would be as many as you 
would either want or desire, and, perhaps, as you would find 
provisions for ; and, for fifty men, we might be able to carry 
provisions with us to keep them from distress. But, if you 
will accept of my advice, as well as assistance, seignior, says 
he, choose a faithful strong fellow out of your ship on whom 
you can depend, and give him fifty men with him, or there- 
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abouts, and such instructions as you may find needful, as to 
the place on the coast where you would have them fix their 
stay, and let them take the first hazards of the adventure ; 
and, as you are going round by sea, you will, if success 
follows, meet them on the shore, and if the account they give 
of their journey encourage you, you may come afterwards 
yourself up to these very mountains, and take a farther view ; 
in which case, he added, with a solemn protestation, cost me 
what it will, I will come and meet you one hundred miles 
beyond the hills, with supplies of provisions and mules for 
your assistance. 

This was such wholesome and friendly advice, and he 
ofiered it so sincerely, that though it was very little differing 
from my own design, yet I would not be seen so to lessen 
his prudence in the measures of his friendship in advising it, 
as to say that I had resolved to do so ; but making all pos- 
sible acknowledgment to him for his kind offers, I told him 
I would take his advice, and act just according to the mea- 
sures he had prescribed ; and, at the same time I assured 
him, that if I found a convenient port to settle and fortify 
in, I would not fail to come again from France (for we passed 
always as acting from France, whatever nation we were of) 
to relieve and supply them ; and that, if ever I returned safe, 
I would not fail to correspond with him, by the passages of 
the mountains, and make a better acknowledgment for his 
kindness than 1 had been able to do yet. 

He was going to break off the discourse upon the occasion 
of the Chilian's returning, who was just come in from his 
hunting, telling me, he would talk farther of it by the way ; 
but I told him I could not quite dismiss the subject, be- 
cause I must bespeak him to make some mention of it to the 
Chilian, that he might, on his account, be an assistant to our 
men, as we saw he was capable of being, in their passing by 
those difficult ways, and for their supply of provisions, &c. 
Trouble not yourself with that, seignior, said he, for when 
your men come, the care shall be mine ; 1 will come myself 
as far as this wealthy Chilian’s, and procure them all the 
assistance this place can afford them, and do anything that 
offers to forward them in the undertaking. 

This was so generous, and so extraordinary, that I had 
nothing to say more, but to please myself with the apparent 
success of my attempt, and acknowledge the happiness of 
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having an opportunity to oblige so generous, spirited, and 
grateful a person. 

I would, however, have made some farther acknowledge 
ment to our Chilian benefactor, but 1 had nothing left, except 
a couple of hats, and three pair of English stockings, one pair 
silk and the other two worsted, and those I gave him, and 
made him a great many acknowledgments for the favours he 
had shown us, and the next morning came away. 

We made little stay anywhere else in our return; but, 
making much such stages back as we did forward, we came 
the fourteenth day to our patron’s house, having made the 
passage through in something less than sixteen days, and the 
like back in fifteen days, including our stay at the Chilian’s, 
one day. 

The length of the way, according to the best of my calcu- 
lations, 1 reckoned to be about one hundred and seventy-five 
English miles, taking it with all its windings and turnings, 
which were not a few, but which had this conveniency with 
them, that they gave a more easy and agreeable passage, and 
made the English proverb abundantly good, namely, that 
the farthest way about is the nearest way home. 

The civilities I received after this from my generous 
Spaniard were agreeable to the rest of his usage of me ; but 
we, that had so great a charge upon us at the sea-side, could 
not spare long time in those ceremonies, any more than 1 do 
now for relating them. 

It is enough to mention, that he would not be excused, at 
parting, from going back with us quite to the ships, and 
when I would have excused it, he said. Nay, seignior, give 
me leave to go and fetch my hostages. In short, there was 
no resisting him, so we went all together, after staying two 
days more at his house, and came all safe to our ships, having 
been gone forty-six days from them. 

We found the ship in very good condition, all safe on 
board, and well, except that the men seemed to have con- 
tracted something of the scurvy, which our Spanish doctor, 
however, soon recovered them from. 

Here we found the two Spanish youths, our patron’s host- 
ages, very well also, and very well pleased with their enter- 
tainment; one of our lieutenants had been teaching them 
na vigation, and something of the mathematics, and they made 
very good improvement in those studies, considering the time 
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they had been there ; and the Spaniard, their father, was so 
pleased with it, that not having gold enough to offer the lieu- 
tenant, as an acknowledgment for his teaching them, he gave 
him a very good ring from his finger, having a fine large 
emerald in it of some value, and made him a long Spanish 
compliment for having nothing of greater consequence to 
offer him. 

We now made preparations for sailing, and our men, in 
my absence, had laid in a very considerable supply of pro- 
visions, particularly excellent pork, and tolerable good beef, 
with a great number of goats and hogs alive, as many as we 
could stow. 

But I had now my principal undertaking to manage, I 
mean that of sending out my little army for discovery, and, 
having communicated my design to the supercargo, and the 
person whom I intrusted with him in the command of the 
ships, they unanimously approved of the scheme. My next 
business was to resolve upon whom to confer the command 
of the expedition ; and this, by general consent, fell upon the 
lieutenant of the Madagascar ship, who had taught the young 
Spaniards navigation, and this the rather, because he was 
naturally a bold enterprising man, and also an excellent 
geographer; indeed, he was a general artist, and a man 
faithful and vigilant in whatever he undertook, nor was it a 
little consideration with me, that he was so agreeable to the 
Spaniard and his sons, of whose aid we knew he would stand 
in so much need. 

* When I had communicated to him the design, and he had 
both approved of the undertaking itself, and accepted the 
command, we constituted him captain, and the two midship- 
men we made lieutenants for the expedition, promising each of 
them 500^. if they performed it. As for the captain, we 
came to a good agreement with him for his reward ; for I 
engaged to give him a thousand pounds in gold as soon as 
we met, if the journey was performed effectually. 

We then laid open the design to the men, and left it to 
every one’s choice to go, or not to go, as they pleased ; but, 
instead of wanting men to go volunteers, we were fain to 
decide it by lot among some of them, they were all so eager 
to undertake it. 

Then I gave them articles and conditions, which they who 
ventured should engage themselves to comply with, and 
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particularly, that they should not mutiny, upon pain of being 
shot to death when we met, or upon the spot, if the captain 
thought it necessary; that they should not straggle from 
their company, nor be tempted by the view of picking up 
gold to stay behind, when the company beat to march ; that 
all the gold they found in the way should be common, should 
be put together in a bulk every night, and be divided faith- 
fully and equally at the end of the journey, allowing only 
five shares to each ship, to be divided as I should direct. 
Besides which, upon condition that every man behaved him- 
self faithfully and quietly, and did his duty, I promised, that 
besides the gold he might get by the way, I would give to all 
one hundred pounds each at our meeting ; and, if any man 
was sick, or maimed by the way, the rest were to engage not 
to forsake and leave him on any account whatsoever, death 
only excepted. And if any man died, except by any vio- 
lence from the rest, his share of the gold which was gotten 
should bo faithfully kept for his family, if he had any ; but 
his reward of one hundred pounds, which was not due, be- 
cause he did not live to demand it, should be divided among 
the rest ; so that by this agreement, the undertaking was not 
so dear to me as 1 had expected, for the pay of the men 
amounted to no more than the sum following, viz. — 

To the lieutenant, now made captain .... JIOOO 


To the midshipmen, now made lieutenants, each 

500/. 1000 

To fifty men, each 100/ 6000 

To the surgeon 200/., and his servant 100/., over 
and above their 100/. as being part of the fifty 
men 300 


£7300 

Having pitched upon the men, I landed them, and made 
them encamp on shore ; but, first of all, I made them every 
one make wills or letters of attorney, or other dispositions, of 
their effects to such persons as they thought fit, with an ac- 
count under their hands, endorsed on the back of the said 
wills, &c., intimating what chests or cases or other things 
they had on board, and what was in them, and what pay 
was due to them ; and those chests, &c., were scaled up be- 
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fore their faces with my seal, and writings signed by me, the 
contents unknown. Thus they were secure that all they had 
left in the ships, and all that was due to them, should be 
punctually and carefully kept and delivered as it was de- 
signed and directed by themselves, and this was greatly to 
their satisfaction. 

As to the reward of one hundred pounds a man, and the 
articles about keeping together, obeying orders, gathering up 
gold, and the like, I did not read to them till they were all 
on shore, and till I was ready to leave them ; because, if the 
rest of the men had heard it, I should have kept nobody with 
me to have sailed the ships. 

There was as stout a company of bold, young brisk fellows 
of them, as ever went upon any expedition, fifty-three in 
number ; among them a surgeon and his mate, very skilful 
and honest men both of them, a trumpeter and a drummer, 
three ship-carpenters, a cook, who was also a butcher by 
trade, and a barber, two shoemakers who had been soldiers 
among the pirates, a smith, and a tailor of the same, so 
that they wanted no mechanics, whatever might happen 
to them. 

Give the fellows their due, they took but little baggage 
with them ; but, however, what they had, I took care, with 
the assistance of my patron, the Spaniard, should be as much 
carried for them as possible. 

I provided them three large tents made of a cotton stuff, 
which I bought in the country, and which we made up on 
board, which tents were large enough to cover them all, in 
case of rain or heat ; but as for beds or bedding, they had 
only seven hammocks, in case any man was sick ; for the 
rest, they were to shift as well as they could ; the season was 
hot, and the climate good. Their way lay in the latitude of 
40 to 50®, and they set out in the latter end of the month of 
October, which, on that side of the line, is the same as our 
April ; so that the covering was more to keep them from the 
heat than the cold. 

It was needful, in order to their defence, to furnish them 
with arms and ammunition ; so I gave to every man a 
musket or fuzee, a pistol, and a sword, with cartouches and a 
good stock of ammunition, powder and shot, with three small 
barrels of fine powder for store, and lead in proportion ; and 
these things were, indeed, the heaviest part of their baggage, 
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excepting the carpenters’ tools and the surgeon’s box of 
medicines. 

As for the carrying all these things, they might easily fur- 
nish themselves with mules or horses for carriage, while they 
had money to pay for them, and you may judge how that 
could be wanting, by what has been said of the country. 

We gave them, however, a good large pack of European 
goods, to make agreeable presents where they received 
favours ; such as black baize, pieces of say, serge, calamanco, 
drugget, hats and stockings; not forgetting another pack of 
hatchets, knives, scissors, beads, toys, and such things, to 
please the natives of the plain country, if they should meet 
with any. 

They desired a few hand granadoes, and we gave them 
about a dozen ; but, as they were heavy, it would have been 
very troublesome to have carried more. 

The Spaniard stayed till all this was done, and till the men 
were ready to march, and then told us privately, that it 
would not be proper for him to march along with them, or to 
appear openly to countenance the enterprise ; that my two 
lieutenants knew the way perfectly well ; and that he would 
go before to his own house, and they should hear of him by 
the way. 

All the mules and horses which he had lent us to bring us 
back he left with them to carry their baggage, and our new 
captain had bought six more privately in the country. 

The last instructions I gave to our men were, that they 
should make the best of their way over the country beyond 
the mountains ; that they should take the exact distances of 
places, and keep a journal of their march, set up crosses and 
marks at all proper stations ; and that they should steer their 
course as near as they could between the latitude of 40®, 
where they would enter the country, and the latitude of 45® 
south, so that they would go an east-south-east course most 
of the way, and that wherever they made the shore they 
should seek for a creek or port where the ships might come 
to an anchor, and look out night and day for the ships ; the 
signals also were agreed on, and they had two dozen of 
rockets to throw up if they discovered us at sea ; they had 
all necessary instruments for observation also, and perspective 
glasses, pocket compasses, &c., and thus they set out, October 
24th, 1715. 

VOL. VI. 
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We Stayed five days after they began their march, by 
agreement, that if any opposition should be offered them in 
the country, or any umbrage taken at their design, so that it 
could not be executed, we might have notice. But as the 
Spaniards in the country, who are the most supinely negligent 
people in the '^orld, had not the least shadow of intelligence, 
and took them only to be French seamen belonging to the 
two French ships (such we past for) who had lain there so 
long, they knew nothing when they went away, much less 
whither ; but, no question, they believed that they were all 
gone aboard again. 

We stayed three days longer than we appointed, and hear- 
ing nothing amiss from them, we were satisfied that all was 
right with them ; so we put to sea, standing off to the west, 
till we were out of sight of the shore, and then we stood away 
due south, with a fresh gale at north-west-by-west, and fair 
weather, though the wind chopped about soon after, and we 
had calms and hot weather that did us no good, but made 
our men sick and lazy. 

The supposed journey of our travellers, their march, and 
the adventures they should meet with by the way, were, in- 
deed, sufficient diversion, and employed us all with discourse, 
as well in the great cabin and roundhouse as afore the mast, 
and wagers were very rife among us, who should come first 
to the shore of Patagonia, for so we called it. 

As for the place, neither they nor we could make any guess 
at what part of the country they should make the sea ; but, 
as for us, we resolved to make the port St. Julian our first 
place to put in at, which is in the latitude of 50® 5' and that 
then, as wind and weather would permit, we would keep the 
coast as near as we could, till we came to Punta de St. 
Helena, where we would ride for some time, and, if possible, 
till we heard of them. 

We had but a cross voyage to the mouth of the Straits of 
Magellan, having contrary winds, as I have said, and some- 
times bad weather ; so that it was the 13th of December 
when we made an observation, and found ourselves in the 
latitude of 52® 30', which is just the height of Cape Victoria, 
at the mouth of the passage. 

Some of our officers were very much for passing the Straits, 
and not going about by Cape Horn ; but the uncertainty of 
the winds in the passage, the danger of the currents, &c., 
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made it by no means advisable, so we resolved to keep good 
sea-room. 

The 25th of December, we found ourselves in the latitude 
of 62® 30', and being Christmas-day, I feasted the men, and 
drank the health of our travellers. Our course was south- 
east-by-south, the wind south-west ; then we changed our 
course, and went east for eight days, and having changed our 
course, stood away, without observation, east-north-east, and 
in two days more, made the land, on the east of the Strait de 
la Mare, so that we were obliged to stand away east-south- 
east to take more sea-room, when the wind veering to the 
sou th-by- east, a fresh gale, we stood boldly away due north, 
and running large, soon found that we were entered into the 
North Sea on Twelfth Day ; for joy of which, and to celebrate 
the day, I gave every mess a piece of English beef, and a 
j)iece of Chilian pork, and made a great bowl of punch afore 
the mast, as well as in the great cabin, which made our men 
very cheerful, and instead of a twelfth cake, I gave the cook 
order to make every mess a good plum-pudding, which pleased 
them all as well. 

But while we were at our liquor and merry, the wind came 
about to the north-east and blew very hard, threatening us 
with a storm, and as the shore lay on our leeward quarter, 
we were not without apprehensions of being driven on some 
dangerous places, where we could have no shelter ; I imme- 
diately therefore altered my course, and ran away east all 
night, to have as much sea-room as possible. 

The next day the wind abated, and hauling away to the 
east, we stood northward again, and then north-west in three 
days more, and we made land, which appeared to be the head 
island of Port St. Julian, on the north side of the port, where 
we ran in, and about an hour before sunset came to an 
anchor in eleven fathom good holding ground, latitude 
49® 18'. 

We wanted fresh water, otherwise we would not have 
made any stay here, for we knew we were a little too far to 
the south ; however, we were obliged to fill fresh water here 
for three days together, the watering-place being a good way 
up the river, and the swell of the sea running very liigh. 

During this interval, Captain Merlotte and I went on shore 
with about thirty men, and marched up the country near 
twenty miles, getting up to the top of the hills, where we 
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made fires, and at the farthest hill we encamped all night, 
and threw up five rockets, which was our signal ; but we 
saw nothing to answer it, nor any sign either of English 
people or natives in all the country. 

We saw a noble champaign country, the plains all smooth, 
and covered with grass like Salisbury Plain ; very little wood 
to be seen anywhere, insomuch that we could not get any 
thing but grass to make a smoke with, which was another of 
our signals. 

We shot some fowls here, and five or six hares ; the hares 
are as large as an English fox, and burrow in the earth like 
a rabbit. The fowls we shot were duck and mallard, teal 
and widgeon, the same as in England in shape and size, only 
the colour generally grey, with white in the breast, and green 
heads ; the flesh the same as ours, and very good. 

We saw wild geese and wild swans, but shot none; we 
saw also guinacoes, or Peruvian sheep, as big as small mules, 
but could not get at them ; for as soon as we stepped toward 
them, they would call to one another, to give notice of us, 
and then troop altogether and be gone. 

This is an excellent country for feeding and breeding of 
sheep and horses, the grass being short, but very sweet and 
good on the plains, and very long and rich near the fresh 
rivers, and were it cultivated and stocked with cattle, would 
without doubt produce excellent kinds of all sorts of cattle ; 
nor could it fail producing excellent corn, as well wheat as 
barley and oats ; and as for peas, they grow wild all over the 
country, and nourish an infinite number of birds resembling 
pigeons, which dy in flights so great, that they seem in the 
air like clouds at a great distance. 

As for the soil, that of the hills is gravel, and some stony ; 
but that of the plains is a light black mould, and in some 
places a rich loam, and some marl, all of which are tokens of 
fruitfulness, such as indeed never fail. 

The 14th of January (the weather being hot, and days long, 
for this was their July), we weighed and stood northerly 
along the shore, the coast running from Port St. Julian north- 
north-east, until we arrived at the famous islands called Pen- 
guin Islands ; and here we came to an anchor again, in the 
same round bay which Sir John Narborough called Port 
Desire, it being the 17th of January. 

Here we found a post or cross, erected by Sir John Nar* 
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borough, with a plate of copper nailed to it, and an inscnption, 
signifying that he had taken possession of that country in the 
name of Charles the Second. 

Our men raised a shout for joy that they were in their 
own king’s dominions, or as they said, in their own country ; 
and indeed, excepting that it was not inhabited by English- 
men, and cultivated, planted, and enclosed after the English 
manner, I never saw a country so much like England. 

Here we victualled our ships with a new kind of food, for 
we loaded ourselves with seals, of which here are an infinite 
number, and which we salted and ate, and our men liked 
them wonderfully for awhile, but they soon began to grow 
weary of them ; also the penguins are a very wholesome diet, 
and very pleasant, especially when a little salted ; and as for 
salt, we could have loaded our ships with it, being very good 
and white, made by the sun, and found in standing ponds of 
salt water, near the shore. 

The penguins are so easily killed, and are found in such 
vast multitudes on that island (which for that reason is so 
called), that our men loaded the long-boat with them twice 
in one day, and we reckoned there were no less than seven 
thousand in the boat each time. 

Here we travelled up into the country in seach of our men, 
and made our signals, but had no answer to them, nor heard 
any intelligence of them. We saw some people here at a 
distance, scattering about ; but they were but few, nor would 
they be brought by any means to converse with us, or come 
near us. 

We spread ourselves over the country far and wide ; and 
here we shot hares and wild-fowl again in abundance, the 
country being much the same as before, but something more 
bushy, and here and there a few trees, but they were a great 
way off. There is a large river which empties itself into 
this bay. 

Finding no news here of our men, I ordered the Madagascar 
ship to weigh and stand farther north, keeping as near the 
shore as he might with safety, and causing his men to look 
out for the signals, which, if they discovered, they should give 
us notice by firing three guns. 

They sailed the height of Cape Blanco, where the land 
falling back, makes a deep bay, and the sea receives into it a 
great river at seve»-al mouths, some of them twenty leagues 
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from the other, all farther north. Here they stood into the 
bay until they made the land again ; for at the first opening 
of the bay they could not see the bottom of it, the land lying 
very low. 

The captain was doubtful what he should do upon the ap- 
pearance of so large a bay, and was loath to stand farther in, 
lest the land, pushing out into the sea again afterwards, and 
a gale springing up from the seaward, they might be shut 
into a bay where they had no knowledge of the ground ; and 
upon this caution, they resolved among themselves to come 
to an anchor for that evening, and to put farther out to sea 
the next morning. 

Accordingly the next morning he weighed and stood off 
to sea ; but the weather being very fine, and the little wind 
that blew being south- west-by-south, he ventured to stand in 
for the shore, where he found two or three small creeks, and 
one large river ; and sending in his shallop to sound, and find 
out a good place to ride in, upon their making the signal to 
him that they had found such a place, he stood in, and came 
to an anchor in eleven fathom good ground, half a league 
from the shore, and well defended from the northerly and 
easterly winds, which were tlie winds we had any reason 
to fear. 

Having thus brought his ship to an anchor, he sent his 
shallop along the shore to give me an account of it, and 
desire me to come up to him, which accordingly we did j 
and here we resolved to ride for some time, in hopes to hear 
from our little army. 

We went on shore, some or other of us, every day, and 
especially when five of our men, going on shore on the north 
side of the river, had shot three Peruvian sheep and a black 
wild bull; for after that they ranged the country far and 
near to find more, but could never come within shot of them, 
except three bulls and a cow, which they killed after a long 
and tedious chase. 

We lay here till the 16 th of February, without any news 
of our travellers, as I called them. All the hopes we had 
was, that five of our men asking my leave to travel, swore 
to me they would go quite up to the Andes but they would 
find them ; nay, they would go to the Spanish gentleman 
himself, if they did not hear of them ; and obliged me to 
stay twenty days for them, and no longer. This I readily 
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promised, and giving them everything they asked, and two 
Peruvian sheep to carry their ammunition, with two dozen of 
rockets for signals, a speaking trumpet, and a good perspec- 
tive glass, away they went ; and from them we had yet heard 
no news, so that was our present hope. 

They travelled, as they afterwards gave an account, one 
hundred and twenty miles up the country, till they were at 
last forced to resolve to kill one of their guinacoes, or sheep, 
to satisfy their hunger, which was a great grief to them, for 
their luggage was heavy to carry ; but, 1 say, they only 
resolved on it, for just as they were going to do it, one of 
them roused a deer with a fawn, and, by great good luck 
shot them both ; for, having killed the doe, the fawn stood 
still by her till he had loaded his piece again, and shot that also. 

This supplied them for four o.r five days plentifully, and 
the last day one of my men being by the bank of the river 
(for they kept as near the river as they could, in hopes to 
hear of them that way), saw something black come driving 
down the stream ; he could not reach it, but calling one of 
his fellows, their curiosity was such, that the other, being a 
good swimmer, stripped and put off to it, and, when he 
came to it, he found it was a man’s hat ; this made them 
conclude their fellows were not far off, and that they were 
coming by water. 

Upon this, they made to the first rising ground they could 
come at, and there they encamped, and at night fired some 
rockets, and after the third rocket was fired, they, to their 
great joy, saw two rockets rise up from the westward, and 
soon after that a third ; and in two days more they all joy- 
fully met. 

We had been here, as I have said, impatiently expecting 
them a great while ; but, at last, the man at the main-top, 
who was ordered to look out, called aloud to us below, that 
he saw a flash of fire ; and immediately, the men looking to 
landward, they saw two rockets rise up in the air at a great 
distance, which we answered by firing three rockets again, 
and they returned by one rocket, to signify that they saw 
our men’s signal. 

This was a joyful exchange of distant language to both 
sides ; but I was not there, for, being impatient, I had put 
out and sailed about ten leagues farther ; but our ship fired 
three guns to give me notice, which, however, we heard not. 
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and yet we knew they fired too ; for, it being in the night, 
our men, who were veiy attentive with their eyes, as well as 
ears, saw plainly the three fiashcs of the guus, though they 
could not hear the report, the wind being contrary. 

This was such certain intelligence to me, and I was so 
impatient to know how things went, that, having also a 
small gale of wind, I weighed immediately, and stood back 
again to our other ship ; it was not, however, till the second 
day after we weighed that we came up to them, having 
little or no wind all the first day ; the next day in the morn- 
ing they spied us, and fired the three guns again, being the 
signal that they had got news of our friends. 

Nothing could be more to my satisfaction than to hear 
that they had got news, and it was as much to their satisfac- 
tion as to ours to be sure, I mean our little army ; for if any 
disaster had happened to us, they had been in a very odd 
condition ; and though they might have found means to sub- 
sist, yet they would have been out of all hope of ever return- 
ing to their own country. 

Upon the signal I stood into the bay, and came to an 
anchor at about a league to the northward of our other ship, 
and as far from the shore, and, as it were, in the mouth of 
the river, waiting for another signal from our men, by which 
we might judge which side of the river to go ashore at, and 
might take some proper measures to come at them. 

About five o’clock in the evening, our eyes being all up in 
the air, and towards the hills, for the appointed signals, 
beheld, to our great surprise, a canoe come rowing to us out 
of the mouth of the river. Immediately we went to work 
with our perspective glasses ; one said it was one thing, and 
one said it was another, until I fetched a large telescope 
out of the cabin, and with that I could easily see they were 
my own men, and it was to our inexpressible satisfaction that 
they soon after came directly on board. 

It might very well take up another volume to give a far- 
ther account of the particulars of their journey, or, rather, 
their journey and voyage. 

How they got through the hills, and wore entertained by 
the generous Spaniard, and afterwards by the wealthy Chilian ; 
how the men, greedy for gold, were hardly brought away 
from the mountivins ; and how, once, they had much ado to 
persuade them not to rob the honest Chilian who had used 
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them so well, till my lieutenant, then their captain, by a 
stratagem, seized on their weapons, and threatened to speak 
to the Spaniard to raise the Chilians in the mountains, and 
have all their throats cut ; and yet even this did not suffice, 
till the two midshipmen, then their lieutenants, assured them 
that at the first opening of the hills, and in the rivers beyond, 
they would have plenty of gold ; and one of the midshipmen 
told them, that if he did not see them have so much gold 
that they would not stoop to take up any more, they should 
have all his share to be divided among them, and should leave 
him behind in the first desolate place they could Hnd. 

How this appeased them till they came to the outer edge 
of the mountains, where I had been, and where my patron, 
the Spaniard, left them, having supplied them with sixteen 
mules to carry their baggage, and some guinacoes, or sheep 
of Peru, which would carry burdens, and afterwards be good 
to eat also. 

Also, how here they mutinied again, and would not be 
drawn away, being insatiable in their thirst after gold, till 
about twenty, more reasonable than the rest, were content to 
move forward ; and, after some time, the rest followed, 
though not till they were assured that the picking up of gold 
continued all along the river, which began at the bottom of 
the mountains, and that it was likely to continue a great way 
farther. 

How they worked their way down these streams, with still 
an insatiable avarice and thirst after the gold, to the lake 
called the Golden Lake, and how here they were astonished 
at the quantity they found ; how, after this, they had great 
difficulty to furnish themselves with provisions, and greater 
still in carrying it along with them until they found more. 

I say, all these accounts might suffice to make another 
volume as large as this. How, at the farther end of the 
lake, they found that it evacuated itself into a large river, 
which, running away with a strong current to the south- 
south-east, and afterwards to the south-by-east, encouraged 
hem to build canoes, in which they embarked, and which 
iiver brought them down to the very bay where we found 
them ; but that they met with many difficulties, sunk and 
staved their canoes several times, by which they lost some of 
their baggage, and, in one disaster, lost a great parcel of 
their gold, to tlieir great surprise and mortification. How 
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at one place, they split two of their canoes, where they could 
find no timber to build new ones, and the many hardships 
they were put to before they got other canoes. But I shall 
give a brief account of it all, and bring it into as narrow a 
compass as I can. 

They set out, as 1 have said, with mules and horses to 
carry their baggage, and the Spaniard gave them a servant 
with them for a guide, who, carrying them by-ways, and 
unfrequented, so that they might give no alarm at the town 
of Villa Rica, or anywhere else, they came to the mouth of 
the entrance into the mountains, and there they pitched 
their tent. 

N. B. — ^The lieutenant who kept their journal, giving an 
account of this, merrily, in his sea language, expresses it 
thus : “ Being all come safe into the opening, that is, in the 
entrance of the mountains, and being there free from the 
observation of the country, we called it our first port, so we 
brought to, and came to an anchor.” 

Here the generous Spaniard, who at his own request was 
gone before, sent his gentleman and one of his sons to them, 
and sent them plenty of provisions, as also caused their 
mules to be changed for others that were fresh, and had 
not been fatigued with any of the other part of the journey. 

These things being done, the Spaniard's gentleman caused 
them to decamp, and march two days farther into the moun- 
tains, and then they encamped again, where the Spaniard 
himself came incognito to them, and, with the utmost kind- 
ness and generosity, was their guide himself, and their pur- 
veyor also, though two or three times the fellows were so 
rude, so ungovernable and unbounded in their hunting after 
gold, that the Spaniard was almost frighted at them, and told 
the captain of it. Nor, indeed, was it altogther without 
cause, for the dogs were so ungrateful, that they robbed two 
of the houses of the Chilians, and took what gold they had, 
which was not much, indeed, but it hazarded so much the 
alarming the country, and raising all the mountaineers upon 
them, that the Spaniard was upon the point of dying from 
them, in spite of all their fire-arms and courage. 

But the captain begged him to stay one night more, and 
promised to have the fellows punished, and satisfaction to bel 
made ; and so he brought all his men together and talked to 
them, and inquired who it was! but never was such a piece 
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of work in the world. When the new captain came to talk 
of who did it, and of punishment, they cried, they all did it, 
and they did not value all the Spaniards or Indians in the 
country; they would have all the gold in the whole moun- 
tains, ay, that they would, and swore to it; and, if the 
Spaniard offered to speak a word to them, they would chop 
his head off, and put a stop to his farther jawing. 

However, a little reasoning with them brought some of 
the men to their senses ; and the captain, who was a man of 
sense and of a smooth tongue, managed so well, that he 
brought about twenty-two of the men, and the two lieu- 
tenants and surgeons, to declare for his opinion, and that they 
would act better for the future ; and, with thestf, he stepped 
in beUveen the other fellows, and separated about eighteen 
of them from their arms, for they had run scattering among 
the rocks to hunt for gold, and, when they were called to 
this parley, had not their weapons with them. By this stra- 
tagem, he seized eleven of the thieves, and made them pri- 
soners ; and then he told the rest, in so many words, that if 
they would not comply to keep order, and obey the rules they 
were at first sworn to, and had promised, he would force 
them to it, for he would deliver them, bound hand and foot, 
to the Spaniards, and they should do the poor Chilians jus- 
tice upon them ; for that, in short, lie would not have the 
rest murdered for them ; upon this, he ordered his men to 
draw up, to show them he would be as good as his word, 
when, after some consideration, they submitted. 

But the Spaniard had taken a wiser course than this, or, 
perhaps, they had been all murdered ; for he ran to the two 
Chilian houses which the rogues had plundered, and where, 
in short, there was a kind of tumult about it, and, with good 
words, promising to give them as much gold as they lost, and 
the price of some other things that were taken away, he 
appeased the people ; and so our men were not ruined, as 
they would certainly have been if the mountaineers had 
taken the alarm. 

After this, they grew a little more governable ; but, in 
short, the sight of the gold, and the easy getting it (for they 
picked it up in abundance of places), I say, the sight of the 
gold made them stark mad. For now they were not, as they 
were before, trafficking for the owners and for the voyage ; 
but as I had promised the gold they got should be their own, 
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and that they were now working for themselves, there was 
no getting them to go on, but, in short, they would dwell 
here ; and this was as fatal a humour as the other. 

But to bring this part of the voyage to an end, after eight 
days they came to the hospitable wealthy Chilian’s house, 
whom I mentioned before ; and here, as the Spaniard had 
contrived it, they found all kind of needful stores for pro- 
visions laid up, as it were, on purpose ; and, in a word, here 
they were not fed only, but feasted. 

Here, again, the captain discovered a cursed conspiracy, 
which, had it taken effect, would, besides the baseness of the 
fact, have ended in their total destruction ; in short, they had 
resolved to fob this Chilian, who was so kind to them ; but, 
as I said, one of the lieutenants discovered and detected this 
villanous contrivance, and quashed it, so as never to let the 
Spaniard know of it. 

But, I say, to end this part, they were one-and-twenty 
days in this traverse, for they could not go on so easy and so 
fast, now they were a little army, as we did, who were but 
six or seven ; at length they came to the view of the open 
country, and, being all encamped at the edge of a descent, 
the generous Spaniard (and his three servants) took his leave, 
wishing them a good journey, and so went back, having, the 
day before, brought them some deer, five or six cows, and 
some sheep, for their subsisting at their entrance into, and 
travel through, the plain country. 

And now they began to descend towards the plain, but 
they met with more difiiculty here than they expected ; for, 
as I observed that the way for some miles went with an 
ascent towards the farthest part of the hill ; that continued 
ascent had, by degrees, brought them to a very great, and in 
some places, impassable descent ; so that, however my guide 
found his way down, when I was through, it was not easy 
for them to do it, wlio were so many in number, and encum- 
bered with mules and horses, and with their baggage, so 
that they knew not what to do ; and, if they had not known 
that our ships were gone away, there had been some odds 
but, like the Israelites of old, they would have murmured 
against their leader, and have all gone back to Egypt. In a 
word, they were at their wits’ end, and knew not what course 
to take for two or three days, trying and essaying to get 
down here and there,' and then frightened with precipices 
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Slid rocks, and climbing up to get back again. The whole 
of the matter was, that they had missed a narrow way, where 
they should have turned off to the south-east, the marks 
which our men had made before having not been so regular 
and exact just there, as in other parts of the way, or some 
other turning being so very like the same, that they took one 
for the other ; and thus, going straight forward too far before 
they turned, they came to an opening indeed, and saw the 
plain country under them, as they had done before, but the 
descent was not so practicable. 

After they had puzzled themselves here, as I said, two or 
three days, one of the lieutenants, and a man with him, 
seeing a hut or house of a Chilian at some distance, rode 
away towards it ; but passing into a valley that lay between, 
he met with a river which he could by no means get over 
with the mules, so he came back again in despair. The 
captain then resolved to send back to the honest rich Chilian, 
who had entertained them so well, for a guide, or to desire 
him to give them such directions as they might not mistake. 

But as the person sent back was one of those who had 
taken the journal which I mentioned, and was therefore 
greatly vexed at missing his way in such a manner, so he 
had his eyes in every corner, and pulled out his pocket-book 
at every turning, to see how the marks of the places agreed ; 
and at last, the very next morning after he set out, he spied 
the turning where they should all have gone in, to have come 
to the place which they were at before ; this being so re- 
markable a discovery, he came back again directly, without 
going on to the Chilian’s house, which was two days* journey 
farther. 

Our men were revived with this discovery, and all agreed 
to march back ; so, having lost about six days in this talse 
step, they got into the right way, and, in four more, came to 
the descent were 1 had been before. 

Here the hill was still very high, and the passage down 
was steep and difficult enough ; but still it was practicable, 
and our men could see the marks of cattle having passed 
there, as if they had gone in drifts or droves ; also it was 
apparent, that, by some help and labour of hands, the way 
might be led winding and turning on the slope of the hill, so 
as to make it much easier to get down than it was now. 

It cost them no small labour, however, to get down, chiefly 
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because of the mules, which very often fell down with their 
loads ; and our men said, they believed they could with much 
more ease have mounted up from the east side to the top 
than they came from the west side to the bottom. 

They encamped one night on the declivity of the hill, but 
got up early, and were at the bottom and on the plain 
ground by noon. As soon as they came there they encamped 
and refreshed themselves, that is to say, went to dinner ; but 
it being very hot there, the cool breezes of the mountains 
having now left them, they were more inclined to sleep than 
to eat ; so the captain ordered the tent to be set up, and they 
made the whole day of it, calling a council in the morning 
to consider what course they should steer, and how they 
should go on. 

Here they came to this resolution, that they should send 
two men a considerable way up the hill again, to take the 
strictest observation they could of the plain with the largest 
glasses they had, and to mark which way the nearest river 
or water was to be seen ; and they should direct their course 
first to the water, and that, if the course of it lay south, or 
any way to the east of the south, they would follow on the 
bank of it, and, as soon as it was large enough to carry 
them, they would make them some canoes or shallops, or 
what they could do with the most ease, to carry them on by 
water ; also, they directed them to observe if they could see 
any cattle feeding at a distance, or the like. 

The messengers returned, and brought word that all the 
way to the east, and so on to south-east, they could discover 
nothing of water, but that they had seen a great lake, or 
lough of water, at a great distance, which looked like a sea, 
and lay from them to the northward of the east, about two 
points ; adding, that they did not know but it might after^ 
wards empty itself to the eastward, and it was their opinioh 
to make the best of their way thither. 

Accordingly, the next morning, the whole body decamped, 
and marched east-north-east, very cheerfully, but found the 
way much longer than they expected ; for though from the 
mountains the country seemed to lie flat and plain, yet, when 
they came to measure it by their feet, they found a great 
many little hills ; little, I say, compared to the great moun- 
tains, but great to them who were to travel over them in the 
heat, and with but very indifferent support as to provisions ; 
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SO that, in a word, the captain very prudently ordered that 
they should travel only three hours in the morning and three 
in the evening, and encamp in the heat of the day, to refresh 
themselves as well as they could. 

The best thing they met with in that part of the country 
was, that they had jdenty of water, for though they were 
not yet come to any large, considerable river, yet every low 
piece of ground had a small rill of water in it; and the 
springs coming out from the rising grounds on the sides of 
the mountains being innumerable, made many such small 
brooks. 

It cost them six days^ travel, with two days* resting be- 
tween, to advance to that river of water, which, from the 
height of the mountains, seemed to be but a little way off. 
They could not march, by their computation, above ten or 
twelve miles a day, and rest every third day too, for their 
luggage was heavy, and their mules but few ; also some of 
their mules became tired and jaded by their long march, or 
fell lame, and were good for nothing. 

Besides all this, the days which I call days of rest were 
really not so to them, for those intervals were employed to 
range about and hunt for food ; and it was for want of that, 
more than for want of rest, that they halted every third day. 

In this exercise they did, however, meet with such success, 
that they made shift to kill one sort of creature or another 
every day, sufficient to keep them from famishing; some- 
times they met with some deer, otlier times with the guina- 
coes, or Peruvian sheep, and sometimes with fowls of several 
kinds, so that they did pretty well for food. At length, viz., 
the seventh day, they came to a river, which was at first 
small, but having received another small river or two from 
the northern part of the country, it began to seem large 
enough for their purpose; and, as it ran east-south-east, 
they concluded it would run into the lake, and that they 
might fleet down this river, if they could make anything to 
carry them. 

But their first discouragement was, the country was all 
open, with very little wood, and no trees, or very few to be 
iound large enough to make canoes, or boats of any sort ; 
but the skill of their carpenters, of which they had four, 
soon conquered this difficulty ; for, coming to a low swampy 
ground on the side of the river, they found a tree something 
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like a beech, very firm good sort of wood, and yet soft 
enough to yield to their tools ; and they went to work with 
this, and at first made them some rafts, which they thought 
might carry them along till the river was bigger. 

'WTiile this was doing, which took up two or three days, 
the men straggled up and down ; some with their guns to 
shoot fowls, some with contrivances to catch fish, some one 
thing, some another ; when, on a sudden, one of their fisher- 
men, not in the river, but in a little brook, which after- 
wards ran into the river, found a little bit of shining stuff 
among the sand or earth, in the bank, and cried, he had 
found a piece of gold. Now, it seems, all was not gold that 
glistened, for the lump had no gold in it, whatever it was ; 
but the word being given out at first, it immediately set all 
our men a-rummaging the shores of every little rill of water 
they came at, to see if there was any gold ; and they had not 
looked long till they found several little grains, very small 
and fine, not only in this brook, but in several others ; so 
they spent their time more cheerfully, because they made 
some advantage. 

All this while they saw no people, nor any signals of any ; 
except once, on the other side of the river, at a great dis- 
tance, they saw about thirty together, but whether men or 
women, or how many of each, they could not tell, nor would 
they come any nearer, only stood and gazed at our people 
at a distance. 

They were now ready to quit their camp and embark, in- 
tending to lay all their baggage on the rafts, with three or 
four sick men, and so the rest to march by the river side, 
and as many as could, to ride upon the mules ; when on a 
sudden, all their navigation was put to a stop, and their new 
vessels, such as they were, suffered a wreck. 

The case was thus : — ^They had observed a great many 
black clouds to hang over the tops of the mountains, and 
some of them even below the tops, and they did believe it 
rained among the hills, but, in the plain where they lay, and 
bXI about them, it was fair, and the weather fine. 

But, in the night, the carpenters and their assistants, who 
had set up a little tent near the river side, were alarmed with 
a great roaring noise, as they thought, in the river, though 
at a distance upwards ; presently after, they found the water 
begin to come into their tent, when, running out, they found 
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the river was swelling over its banks, and all the low grounds 
on both sides of them. 

To their great satisfaction, it was just break of day, so 
that they could see enough to make their way from the 
water, and the land very happily rising a little to the south 
of the river, they immediately fled thither. Two of them 
had so much presence of mind with them, as to pick up their 
working- tools, at least some of them, and carry off, and the 
water rising gradually, the other two carpenters ventured 
back to save the rest, but they were put to some difficulty to 
get back again with them ; in a word, the water rose to 
such a height that it carried away their tent, and everything 
that was in it, and which was worse, their rafts (for they had 
almost finished four large ones) were lifted off from the place 
where they were framed, which was a kind of a dry dock, 
and dashed all to pieces, and the timber, such as it was, all 
carried away. The smaller brooks also swelled in propor- 
tion to the large river ; so that, in a word, our men lay as it 
were, surrounded with water, and began to be in a terrible 
consternation ; for, though they lay in a hard dry piece of 
ground, too high for the land-flood to reach them, yet, had 
the rains continued in the mountains, they might have lam 
there till they had been obliged to eat one another, and so 
there had been an end of our new discovery. 

But the '^veather cleared up among the hills the next day, 
which heartened them up again ; and as the flood rose so 
soon, so the current being furiously rapid, the waters ran off 
again as easily as they came on, and in two days the water 
was all gone again. But our little float was shipwrecked, as 
I have said, and the carpenters finding how dangerous such 
great unwieldy rafts would be, resolved to set to it, and build 
one large float with sides to it, like a punt or ferry-boat. 
They worked so hard at this, ten of the men always working 
with them to help, that in five days they had her finished ; 
the only thing they wanted was pitch and tar, to make her 
upper work keep out the water, and so they made a shift to 
fetch a juice out of some of the wood they had cut, by help 
of fire, that answered the end tolerably well. 

But that which made this disappointment less afflicting 
was, that our men hunting about the small streams where 
this water had come down so furiously, found that there was 
more gold, and the more for the late flood. This made them 
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run straggling up the streams, and, as the captain said, he 
thought once they would run quite back to the mountains 
again. 

But this was his ignorance too ; for after awhile, and the 
nearer they came to the rising of the hills the quantity 
abated ; for where the streams were so furious, the water 
washed it all away, and carried it down with it, so that by 
the end of five days, the men found but little, and began to 
come back again. 

But then they discovered that, though there was less in 
the higher part of the rivers, there was more farther down, 
and they found it so well worth while, that they went looking 
along for gold all the way towards the lake, and left their 
fellows and the boat to come after. 

At last, when nothing else would do, hunger called them 
off, and so once more all the company were got together 
again ; and now they began to load the float, indeed it might 
be called a luggage-boat ; however, it answered very well, 
and was a great relief to our men ; but when they came to 
load it, they found it would not carry near so much as they 
had to put in it. Besides that, they would be all obliged to 
march on foot by shore, which had this particular incon- 
venience in it, that whenever they came to any small river 
or brook which ran into the other, as was very often the 
case, they would be forced to march up a great way to get 
over it, or unload the great float to make a ferry-boat of it 
to waft them over. 

Upon this they were resolved, that the first place they 
came at where timber was to be had for building, they would 
go to work again and make two or three more floats, not so 
big as the other, that so they might embark themselves, their 
baggage, and their provisions too, all together, and take the 
full benefit of the river, where it would afford them help ; 
and not some sail on the water, and some go on foot upon 
the land, which would be very fatiguing. 

Therefore, as soon as they found timber, as I have said, 
and a convenient place, they went all hands to work to build 
more floats or boats, and, while this was doing, all the spare 
men spent their time and pains in searching about for gold in 
the brooks and small streams, as well those they had been at 
before as others, and that after they had, as it were, plun- 
dered them at the first discovery ; for, as they had found some 
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gold after the hasty rain, they were loath to give it over> 
though they had been assured there was more to be found in 
the lake, where they were yet to come, than in the brooks. 

All this while their making the floats went slowly on ; for 
the men thought it a great hardship to keep chopping of 
blocks, as they calle<l it, while their fellows were picking up 
gold, though they knew they were to have their share of 
what they found, as much as if they had been all the while 
with them ; but it seems there is a kind of satisfaction in the 
work of picking up gold, besides the mere gain. 

However, at length the gold failing, they began to think of 
their more immediate work, which was, going forward ; and 
the carpenters having made three more Boats, like flat-bot* 
tomed barges, which they brought to be able to carry their 
baggage and themselves too, if they thought fit, they began 
to embark and fall down the river ; but they grew sick of 
their navigation in a very few days, for before they got to 
the lake, which was but three days* going, they ran several 
times on ground, and were obliged to lighten their floats to 
get them off again, then load again, and lighten again, and 
so off and on, till they were so tired of them that they would 
much rather have carried all their baggage, and have tra- 
velled by land ; ana, at last, they were forced to cast off two 
of them, and put all their baggage on board the other two, 
which, at best, though large, were but poor crazy things. 

At length they came in sight of their beloved lake, and 
the next day they entered into the open part, or sea of it, 
which they found was very large, and in some places very 
deep. 

Their floats, or by what other name they might be called, 
were by no means flt to carry them upon this inland sea ; for 
if the water had been agitated by the least gust of wind, it 
would presently have washed over them, and have spoiled, if 
not sunk, their baggage ; so they had no way to steer or 
guide them whenever they came into deep water, where they 
could not reach the ground with their poles. 

This obliged them, as soon as they came into the open 
lake, to keep close under one shore, that is to say, to the 
right hand, where the land falling away to the south and 
the south-by-east, seemed to carry them still forward on 
their way ; the other side widening to the north, made the 
lake seem there to be really a sea, for they could no^ look 
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over it, unless they went on shore and got upon some rising 
ground. 

Here, at first, they found the shore steep too, and a great 
depth of water close to land, which made them very uneasy 
for, if the least gale of wind had disturbed the water, espe- 
cially blowing from off the lake, they would have been ship- 
wrecked close to the shore. However, after they had gone 
for two days along the side, by the help of towing and setting 
as well as they could, they came to a flatter shore and a fair 
strand, to their great joy and satisfaction. 

But, if the shore proved to their satisfaction for its safety, 
it was much more so on another account ; for they had not 
been long here before they found the sands or shore infinitely 
rich in gold, beyond all that they had seen, or thought of 
seeing before. They had no sooner made the discovery, than 
they resolved to possess themselves of a treasure that was to 
enrich them all for ever ; accordingly, they went to work 
with such an avaricious spint, that they seemed to be as if 
they were plundering rn enemy’s camp, and that there was 
an army at hand to drive them from the place ; and, as it 
proved, they were in the right to do so ; for, in this gust of 
their greedy appetite, they considered not where they were, 
and upon what tender and ticklish terms their navigation 
stood. 

They had, indeed, drawn their two fioats to the shore as 
well as they could, and with pieces of wood like piles, stuck 
in on every side, brought them to ride easy, but had not 
taken the least thought about change of weather, though 
they knew they had neither anchor or cable, nor so much as 
a rope large enough to fasten them with on the shore. 

But they were taught more wit, to their cost, in two or 
three days ; for, the very second night they felt a little un- 
usual rising of the water, as they thought, though without 
any wind ; and the next morning they found the water of 
the lake was swelled about two feet perpendicular, and that 
their fioats, by that means, lay a great way farther from the 
shore than they did at first, and the water still increasing. 

This made them imagine there was a tide in the lake, and 
that after a little time it would abate again, but they soon 
found their mistake ; for after some time, they perceived the 
water, which was perfectly fine and clear before, grew by 
degrees of a paler colour, thick and whitish, till at last it 
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was quite white and muddy, as is usual in land floods ; and 
as it still continued rising, so they continued thrusting in their 
floats farther and farther towards the shore, till they had, in 
SRort, lost all the fine golden sands they were at work upon 
before, and found the lake overflowed the land so far beyond 
them, that, in short, they seemed to be in the middle of the 
lake, for they could scarce see to the end of the water, even 
on that very side where, but a few hours before, their floats 
were fast on the sands. 

It may be easily judged that this put them into great con- 
sternation, and they might well conclude that they should be 
all drowned and lost ; for they were now, as it were, in the 
middle of the sea upon two open floats or rafts, fenced no- 
where from the least sui ge or swell of the water, except by 
a kind of waste board , about two feet high, built up on the 
sides, without any calking or pitching, or anything to keep 
out the water. 

They had neither mast or sail, anchor or cable, head or 
stern, no bows to fence off the waves, or rudder to steer any 
course, or oars to give any motion to their floats, whose bot- 
fc\»ms were flat like a punt, so that they were obliged to thrust 
them '“.long with such poles as they had, some of which were 
about eight or ten feet long, which gained them a little way, 
though very slowly. 

All the remedy they had in this case was, to set on with 
their poles towards the shore, and to observe, by their pocket 
compasses, which way it lay ; and this they laboured hard at, 
lest they should be lost in the night, and not know which 
way to go. 

Their carpenters, in the mean time, with some spare boards 
which they had, or rather made, raised their sides as well as 
they could, to keep off the wash of the sea, if any wind should 
rise so as to make the water rough ; and thus they fenced 
against every danger as well as they could, though, all put 
together, they were but in a very sorry condition. 

Now they had time to reflect upon their voracious fury, in 
ranging the shore to pick up gold, without considering where 
and in what condition they were, and without looking out on 
shore for a place of safety: nay, they might now have 
reflected on the madness of venturing out into a lake or in- 
land sea of that vast extent, in such pitiful bottoms as they 
had under them. Their business, doubtless, had been to 
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have stopped within the mouth of the river, and found a' 
convenient place to land their goods and secure their lives ; 
and when they had pitched their camp upon any safe high 
ground, where tliey might be sure they could neither be over- 
flowed nor surrounded with water, they might have searched 
the shores of the lake as far as tliey thought fit ; but thus to 
launch into an unknown water, and in such a condition, as 
to their vessels, as is described above, was most unaccount- 
ably rash and inconsiderate. 

Never were a crew of fifty men, all able and experienced 
sailors, so embarked, nor drawn into such a snare ; for they 
were surrounded with water for three or four miles in breadth 
on the nearest shore, and this all on a sudden, the country 
lying low and flat for such a breadth, all which appeared dry 
land and green, like the flelds, the day before ; and, without 
question, the men were sufficiently surprised. 

Now they would have given all the gold they had got. 
which was very considerable too, to have been on shore on 
the wildest and most barren part of the country, and would 
have trusted to their own diligence to get food ; but here, 
besides the imminent danger of drowning, they might also be 
in danger of starving ; for had their floats grounded but upon 
any little hillock, they might have stuck there till they had 
starved and perished for hunger. Then they were in the 
utmost anxiety too for fear of wetting their powder, which, 
if it had happened, they could never have made serviceable 
again, and without it, they could not have killed anything 
for food, if they had got to the shore. 

They had, in this exigence, some comforts, however, which 
might a little uphold their spirits; and without which, 
indeed, their condition must have been deplorable and 
desperate. 

1. It was hot weather, so that as they had no shelter 
against the cold, if it bad come, they had no cold to afflict 
them ; but they rather wanted awnings to keep off the sun, 
than houses to keep off the cold. 

2. The water of the lake was fresh and good ; even when 
it looked white and thick, yet it was very sweet, wholesome, 
and good tasted ; had it been salt water, and they thus in 
the middle of it, they must have perished with thirst. 

3. They being now floating over the drowned lands only, 
the water was not very deep, so that tliey could reach ground, 
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and set along their rafts with their poles, and this, to be 
sure, they failed not to do with the utmost diligence. 

They had also the satisfaction to observe, though it was 
not without toiling in an inexpressible manner, that they 
gained upon the shore, and that there was a high land be- 
fore them, which they were making for, though very slowly, 
and at a distance they hoped to overcome. 

But soon after, they had another discouragement, namely, 
that they saw the day declining, and night coming on apace, 
and, in short, that it was impossible they could reach the 
high land, which they saw by daylight, nor did they know 
what to do or how to go on in the night. 

At length two bold fellows offered themselves to strip and 
go off, either to wade or swim to the shore, which they had 
daylight to do, being, as they judged, about three miles, 
though they found it above four, and from thence to find 
means to make a fire or light to guide them to the shore in 
the dark. 

This was, indeed, a desperate attempt, but the two fellows 
being good swimmers, and willing to venture, it was not im- 
practicable. They had light linen drawers on, with pockets, 
and open at the knees, and their shirts ; each of them took 
a little bottle with some gunpowder, close stopped, with other 
materials for kindling fire ; weapons they had none, but each 
man a knife and a hatchet fastened round his waist in a little 
belt, and a light pole in his hands to help him when he 
waded, which it was expected they must do part of the way. 
They had no provisions with them, but a bottle with some 
good brandy in their pockets above mentioned. 

When they went off, it was supposed the water to be 
about four feet to five feet deep, so they chose to swim rather 
than wade, and it was very seldom much deeper ; they had 
often opportunity to stand on the firm ground to rest them- 
selves. 

In this posture they went on directly towards the land, and 
after they had, by swimming and wading together, advanced 
about a mile, they found the water grew shallower, which 
was a signal to them that they should reach the hard ground 
in a little time ; so they walked cheerfully on in about three 
feet water, for near a mile more. 

Their companions on board the rafts soon lost sight ot 
th^m, for they being in white, and the water white too, and 
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the light declining, they could not see them at a mile 
distance. 

After this they found the ground falling lower, so that they 
had deeper water for half a mile more all the way ; after 
which, they came to a flat ground again, for near two miles 
more, and at length to the dry land, to their great satisfac- 
tion, though it was then quite night. 

They had been near an hour in the dark, that is to say, 
with only a dusky light, and began to be greatly at a loss, 
not being able to see the compass. They had made shift to 
get over the half mile of deeper water pretty well ; for, 
though it was too deep for the two men to wade, as above, 
yet they could reach the bottom with their poles, and, at 
that time, they happened to feel a little breeze of wind fair 
in their way, which not only refreshed them, but gave them 
a kind of a jog on their way towards the shore. 

At length, to their great joy, they saw a light ; and it was 
the more to their joy, because they saw it just before them, 
or, as the seamen call it, right ahead ; by which they had 
the satisfaction to know they had not varied their course in 
the dark. It seems their two men had landed upon a fair 
rising ground, where they found some low bushes and trees, 
and where they had good hard dry standing ; and they soon 
found means to pick out a few withered dry sticks, with 
which they made a blaze for the present, having struck fire 
with the tools they were furnished with, as mentioned above. 

By the light of this blaze, they gave the first notice to their 
comrades that they were landed ; and they in return, as was 
agreed as before, fired two guns as a signal that they saw it, 
and were all safe. 

By the light of this fire, the two men also gave themselves 
so much light as to find more dry wood ; and, afterwards, 
their fire was so strong and good, that they made the green 
wood burn as well as the dry. 

Their companions on the floats were now come into the 
shoal water, in which, as I said, these men waded, but, as 
their floats did not draw above a foot or eighteen inches water 
at most, they went on still ; but, at length, being within 
about half a mile of the hillock where the two men were, 
they found the water so shallow that their floats would not 
swim. Upon this, more of the men went overboard with 
poles in their hands, sounding, as we call it, for a deeper 
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water, and, with long paddling about, they found the ground 
fall off a little in one place, by which they got their floats 
about a quarter of a mile farther ; but then the water was 
shallow again, not above a foot of water : so, in a word, they 
were fain to be content, and, running fast aground, they im* 
mediately began, though dark, and themselves very much 
fatigued, to unload their floats and carry all on shore on 
their backs. 

The first thing they took care to land, was their ammunition, 
their gunpowder and arms, not forgetting the ammunition de 
bouche, as the French call it, I mean their victuals; and, 
with great joy, got to their comrades. Then they fetched 
their proper materials for their tent, and set it up, and having 
refreshed themselves, they went all to sleep, as they said, 
without so much as a sentinel placed for their guard ; for, as 
they saw no inhabitants, so they feared no enemies ; and, it 
may be supposed, they were weaiy enough to make them 
want rest, even in the extremest manner. 

In the morning they had time enough to reflect upon the 
madness of such rash adventures. Their floats, indeed, re- 
mained as they had left them, and the water was ebbed away 
from them for more than two miles, that is to say, almost to 
the deep half mile mentioned above ; but they heard a sur- 
prising noise and roaring of the water on the lake itself, the 
body of which was now above seven miles from them. 

They could not imagine what this roaring should mean, for 
they felt no wind, nor could they perceive any clouds at a 
distance that looked as if they brought any squalls of wind 
with them, as they are often observed to do ; but, when they 
came nearer the water, they found it had a kind of a swell, 
and that there was certainly some more violent motion at the 
farther distance ; and, in a little while, looking behind them 
towards the shore where their comrades were, they found the 
water began to spread over the flat ground again ; upon 
which, they hastened back, but having a good way to go, 
they were obliged to wade knee deep before they reached to 
the hillock where their tent stood. 

They had not been many hours on shore before they found 
the wind began to rise, and the roaring, which before they 
heard at a distance, grew louder and nearer, till at length 
the floats were lifted up, and driven on shore by the wind, 
which increased to a storm, and the water swelled and grew 
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rough ; and, as they were upon the lee shore, the floats were 
soon broken in pieces, and went some one way and some 
another. 

In the evening it overcast and grew cloudy, and, about 
midnight, they had their share of a violent rain, which yet, 
they could see was more violent towards the mountains of 
the Andes, and towards the course of the river which they 
came down in the floats. 

The consequence of this was, that the third day, the waters 
of the lake swelled again to a frightful height ; that is to say, 
it would have been frightful to them if they had been up in it, 
for they supposed it rose about two fathoms perpendicularly, 
and the wind continuing fresh, the water was all a white foam 
of froth ; so that, had they been favoured with even a good 
large boat under them, she would scarce have lived there. 

Their tent was a sufficient shelter from the rain, and, as 
they were on dry land, and too high to be reached by any 
inundation, they had no concern upon them about their safety, 
but took this for sufficient notice, not io come up the lake 
again in haste, unless they were better provided with boats 
to ride out a storm. 

Our men began now to think they had taken their leave of 
tlie golden lake, and yet they knew not how to think of 
leaving it so soon. They were now fourteen or fifteen leagues 
from the shore where they had found so much gold, nor did 
they know the way to it by land ; and as for going by water, 
that they were unprovided for several ways; besides, the 
waters kept up to a considerable height, and the winds blew 
fresh for six or eight days, without intermission. 

All these obstructions joined together, put them upon con- 
sidering of pursuing their march by land, in which, how- 
ever, they resolved to coast the lake as near as they could to 
the eastward, till, if possible, they should find that the waters 
had some outlet, that is to say, that the lake emptied itself 
by some river towards the sea, as they concluded it cer- 
tainly must. 

They had not yet seen any inhabitants, or any sign of them, 
at least, not near them ; they saw, or fancied they saw, some 
on the other side of the river, but, as none came within reach 
of them, it is doubtful whether they really saw them or not. 

Before they decamped for a march, it was needful to get 
some provisions, if possible, and this made them the more 
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desirous of finding out some conversible creatures, but it was 
in vain. They killed a wild cow and a deer, and this was 
all they could get for some time; and with this they set 
forward, taking their course east, and rather northerly, in 
order to come into the same latitude they set out in, at their, 
first embarking on the river. 

After they had marched thus for about three days, keeping 
the lake on the north side of them, and always in view, at 
length, on the third day, in the evening, coming to a little 
hill, which gave them the prospect of the country for some 
length north-east, they saw plainly a river issuing out of the 
lake, and running first east, then bending to the south ; it 
was also easy to perceive that this river, was at that time, 
much broader than its usual course, for that they could see a 
great many trees, which probably grew on the banks of the 
river, standing as it were, in the middle of the water, the 
banks being overflowed both ways very considerably. 

But, as they mounted the hill which they stood on, to 
greater height, they discovered farther north, at a distance of 
five or six miles, according to their account, a much larger 
river, which looked, compared to the first, rather like a sea 
than a river, which likewise issued out of the lake, and ran 
east-by-south towards the sea ; which river they supposed to 
be in the same manner swelled with a land-water to a 
prodigious degree. 

Tills prospect brought them to a more serious consultation 
as to the measures they should take to proceed on their 
journey ; and as they could easily see there was little or no 
use to be made of the rivers for their travelling, while they 
were thus above the ordinary banks, so that they could not 
know the proper channels, and also that the currents were 
exceeding swift, so they resolved to stock themselves with 
provisions, if possible, and continue their journey by land. 

To this purpose they first made it their business to catch 
some more guinacoes, or large sheep, which they knew would 
not only feed them, but also carry their luggage, which was 
still heavy and very troublesome to them, and yet absolutely 
necessary too. But all their endeavour was in vain, for 
though they saw several, and found that the country was 
{>retty full of them, and some they killed, yet they could not 
take one alive by any means they could contrive. 

Among other creatures they shot for food were a few wild 
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COWS and bulls, and especially on the north side of the river, 
where they found grea i plenty. 

But the most surprising thing to them that they had yet 
met with, was still to come. They had descended from the 
hill where they at first discovered the smaller river, and 
where they had set up their tent, resolving to march on the 
lower grounds as near the river as they could, so as to be out 
of danger of the water, that they might find, if possible, some 
way over, to come at the great river, which they judged to 
be the stream most proper for their business. 

Here they found a rich pleasant country, level and fruitful, 
not so low as to be exposed to the overflowing of the river, 
and not so high as to be dry and barren ; several little brooks 
and streams of water rising on the side of the hill they came 
from, ran winding this way and that, as if to find out the 
river, and near the river were some woods of very large trees. 

The men, not forgetting the main chance, fell to washing 
and searching the sand and gravel in these brooks for gold ; 
but the harvest of gold seemed to be over, for here they 
found none. 

They had also an occasion to discover, that till the land- 
waters were abated, there was no stirring for them, no not 
so much as to cross the first river ; nor if they did, could they 
find in their hearts to venture, not knowing but the waters 
might still rise higher, and that the two rivers might swell 
into one, and so they should be swallowed up, or if not, they 
might be surrounded in some island, where they should perish 
for want of provisions ; so they resolved to fetch their baggage 
from the hill as well as they could, and encamp in those 
pleasant plains, as near the river as they could, till the water 
should abate. 

While they stayed here, they were so far from having 
hopes that the waters would abate, that it rained violently 
for almost three days and nights together ; and one of those 
rainy mornings, looking out at their tent-door (for they could 
not stir abroad for the rain), they were surprised, when 
looking towards the river, which was just below them, they 
saw a prodigious number of black creatures in the water, 
and swimming towards the shore where they were. 

They first imagined they were porpoises, or sea-hogs, but 
could not suggest anything of that kind at such a distance 
from the sea, when one of the men looking at them through 
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the glass, cried out they were all black cattle, and that he 
could perceive their horns and heads ; upon this, others look- 
ing with their glasses also, said the same; immediately every 
man ran to his gun, and, notwithstanding it rained hard, 
away they marched down to the river’s side with all the speed 
they could make. 

By that time they reached the river bank, their wonder 
increased, for they found it was a vast multitude of black 
cattle, who, finding the waters rise between the two rivers, 
and, by a natural sagacity, apprehensive of being swept away 
with the Hood, had one and all took the waters, and were 
swimming over to this side for safety. 

It may very well be imagined, the fellows, though they 
wanted a few such guests as these, yet were terrified with 
their multitude, and began to consider what course to take 
when the creatures should come to land, for there was a great 
number of them. Upon the whole, after a short consultation, 
for the creatures came on apace, they resolved to get into a 
low ground, where they perceived they directed their course, 
and in which there were a great many trees, and that they 
would all get up into the trees, and so lie ready to shoot 
among them as they landed. 

Accordingly they did so, excepting five of them, who, by 
cutting down some large boughs of a tree, had got into a 
little thicket close to the water, and which they so fortified 
with the boughs of the trees, that they thought them- 
selves secure within; and there they posted themselves, 
resolving to wait the coming of the cattle, and take their 
hazard. 

When the creatures came to land, it was wonderful to ob- 
serve how they lowed and roared, as it were to bid one 
another welcome on shore ; and spreading themselves upon 
the neighbouring plain, immediately lay down, and rolling 
and stretching themselves, gave our people notice, that, in 
short, they had swam a great way and were very much tired. 

Our fellows soon laid about them, and the five who had 
fixed themselves in the thicket had the fairest opportunity, 
for they killed eleven or twelve of them as soon as they set 
their foot on shore, and lamed as many. 

And now they had a trial of skill, for as they killed as 
many as they knew what to do with, and had their choice of 
beef, if they killed a bull they let him lie, as having no use 
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for him; but chose the cows, as what they thought was only 
fit for eating. 

But, I say, now they had a trial of skill, namely, to see if 
they could maim some of the bulls so as not to kill them, and 
might bring them to carry their luggage. This was a kind 
of a fruitless attempt, as we afterwards told them, to make a 
baggage*horse of a wild bull. 

However, they brought it so far to pass, that, having 
wounded several young bulls very much, after they had run 
roaring about with the hurt, they lay down and bled so, as 
that it was likely the^ would bleed to death, as several of 
them really did ; but the surgeon observing two of them to 
be low enough that he might go to them, and do what he 
would with them, he soon stopped the bleeding, and in a 
word, healed the wounds. All the while they were under 
cure he caused grass and boughs of trees to be brought to 
them for food, and in four or five days the creatures were 
very well ; then he caused them to be hampered with ropes, 
and tied together, so that they could neither fight with their 
heads, or run away with their heels ; and having thus brought 
them to a place just by their tent, he caused them to be kept 
so hungry, and almost starved, that, when meat was carried 
them, they were so tame and thankful, that at last, they 
would eat out of his hand, and stretch out their heads for it, 
and when they were let a little looser, would follow him 
about for a handful of grass, like a dog for a bone. 

When he had brought them thus to hand, he, by degrees, 
loaded them, and taught them to carry ; and if they were 
unruly, as they were at first, he would load them witli more 
than they could well carry, and make them stand under that 
load two or three hours, and then come himself and bring 
them meat, and take the load ofiT ; and thus in a few days 
they knew him so well, that they would let him do anything 
with them. 

When our people came to decamp, they tied them both 
together, with such ropes as they had, and made them carry 
a very great weight. They tried the same experiment with 
two more, but they failed ; one died, and the other proved 
untractable, sullen, and outrageous. 

The men had now lain here twelve days, having plenty of 
provision, in which time, the weather proving fair, the land 
waters ran oft, and the rivers came to their old channels, 
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clear and calm. The men would gladly have gone back to 
the sands and flat shore of the lake, or to some other part, to 
look for gold; but that was impracticable now, so they 
marched on, and in about two days they found the first river 
seemed to turn so much to the south, that they thought it 
would carry them too far out of their way, for their orders 
were to keep about the latitude of 40 to 50®, as is said before, 
so they resolved to get over the first river as soon as they 
could ; they had not gone far, but they found the river so 
shallow, that they easily forded it, bulls and all, and, being 
safely landed, they travelled across the country to the great 
river, which they found also very low, though not like to be 
forded as the other was. 

Now they thought they were in the way of their business, 
and here they resolved to see if a tree or two might be found, 
big enough to make a large canoe to carry them down this 
river, which, as it seemed large, so the current seemed to be 
less rapid and furious, the channel being deep and full. 

They had not searched long but they found three trees that 
they thought large enough, and they immediately went to 
work with them, felled and shaped them, and, in four 
days’ time they had three handsome canoes, one larger than 
the rest, an<l able to carry in all fifteen or sixteen men ; but 
these were not enough, so they were forced to look out far*- 
ther, for two trees more, and this took them up more time. 
However, in about a week, they launched them all ; as for 
days, they had lost tlieir account of time, so that, as they had 
sometimes no rule to distinguish one day from another, so at 
last they quite forgot the days, and knew not a Sunday from 
a working-day any longer. 

While these canoes were making, the men, according to 
the old trade, fell to rummaging the shores of this river, as 
they had done the other, for gold, nor did they wholly lose 
their labour, for, in several places, they found some ; and 
here it was that a certain number of them, taking one of the 
canoes that were first made, took a voyage of their own 
heads, not only without command, but against command ; 
and, having made a little mast and sail to it, went up towards 
the lake, resolving to go quite into the lake to find another 
golden shore, or gold coast, as they called it. 

To give a particular account of this wild undertaking, 
would be too long, nor would the rogues give much account 
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of it themselves ; only, in short, that they found a sand pretty 
rich in gold, worked upon it five days indePatigably, and got 
a sufficient quantity, had they brought it back, to have 
tempted the rest to have gone all away to the same place. 
But, at the end of five days, some were for returning and others 
for staying longer, till the majority prevailed to come back, 
representing to the rest, that their friends would be gone, 
and they should be left to starve in that wild country, and 
should never get home ; so they all got into the canoe again, 
but quarrelled when they were in, and that to such an un- 
reasonable height, that, in short, they fought, overset the 
boat, lost all their gold and their arms, except three mus- 
kets which were lashed under their thouts, or benches of the 
canoe, spoiled their ammunition and provisions, and drowned 
one of their company, so they came home to the rest morti- 
fied, wet, and almost famished. 

This was a balk to them, and put a damp to their new 
projects ; and yet six of the same men were so bold after- 
wards as to demand to be dismissed, and a canoe given them, 
and they would go back they said to the golden lake, where, 
they did not doubt, they should load the canoe with gold ; 
and, if they found when they came back we were gone, they 
would find their way back through the mountains, and 
go to the rich Spaniard, who, they did not doubt, would 
get them license to go back to Europe with the galleons, 
and perhaps, they said, they might be in England be- 
fore us. 

But the captain quelled this mutiny, though there were 
four or five more came into it. By showing them the agree- 
ment they had made with me, their commander, the obliga'^ 
tion they were under, and the madness of their other pro- 
posal, he prevailed with them to go forward with the rest, 
and pursue the voyage, which he now represented to be very 
easy, being as it were, all the way downhill, that is to say, 
with the stream, for they all knew the river they were in 
must go to the sea, and that in or near the latitude which 
they knew the ship had appointed to wait for them. 

However, to soften them a little, and in some measure to 
please them, he promised, that if they met with any success 
in the search after gold in the river they were in, as he did 
not question but they should, he would consent to any 
reasonable stop that they should propose, not exceeding five 
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days in a place, and the places to be not less than five leagues 
off from one lanother. 

Upon these terms they consented, and all embarked and 
came away, though extremely mortified for the loss of one ot 
their companions, wlio was a brave stout fellow, very well 
beloved by all the company, but there was no remedy ; so 
they came on in five canoes, and with a good stock of pro- 
visions, such as it was, viz., good fresh beef cured in the sun, 
and fifteen Peruvian sheep alive ; for, when they got into the 
country between the two rivers, they found it easy to 
catch those creatures, who before that would not come 
near them. 

And now they came down the river apace, till they came 
to another golden shore, where, finding some quantity of gold, 
they claimed their captain’s promise, and, accordingly, they 
went all on shore to work, and pretty good success they had, 
picking up from among the sands a considerable quantity of 
gold, and, having stayed four of the five days, they found that 
they had cleared the place, which was not of a long extent, 
and so they cheerfully came on. 

They proceeded now for eleven days together very willing- 
ly, but then found the channel of the river divided itself, and 
one went away to the left, and the other to the right. They 
could not judge which was the best to take ; but not ques- 
tioning but that they would meet again soon, they took the 
southernmost channel, as being most direct in their latitude ; 
and thus they coursed for three or four days more, when they 
were obliged to put into the mouth of a little river that fell 
into the other, and made a good harbour for their little fleet. 

Here, I say, they were obliged to put in for want of pro- 
visions, for they had eaten up all their guinacocs, and their 
two tame bulls too, the last of which they soon repented, as 
will be shown presently. 

After they had been a-hunting, and shot a couple of deer 
and a cow, with a kind of hare, as large as an English fox, 
they set forward again very merry, and the more, because 
they had another little piece of a gold coast, where, for two 
days, they had very good luck again ; but judge how they 
were surprised, and in what a consternation they were, when, 
coming farther down the same river, they heard a terrible 
noise in the river, as of a mighty cataract, or waterfall, which 
increased as they came forward, till it grew so loud that 
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they could not hear themselves speak, much less hear on« 
another. 

As they approached, it was the more frightful ; so at length, 
lest they should be hurried into it before they were aware, 
they went all on shore, doing all by signs and dumb postures, 
for it was impossible to hear any sound but that of the 
cataract. 

Though the noise was so great, it was near six miles to 
the place from whence it came, which, when they perceived, 
some of them went back to bring on the boats, and so brought 
them as near the place as they durst, and ran them on shore 
into a little hollow part of the bank, just large enough to 
hold them. When they had thus secured the boats, they 
went to view the waterfall ; but how were they astonished, 
when they found that there were no less than five waterfalls, 
at the distance of about two miles from each other, some 
more, some less, and that the water fell from a prodigious 
height ; so that it was impossible for any boat to launch 
down the cataract without being dashed in pieces. 

The men now saw there was no remedy but that they must 
lose the benefit of their five canoes, which had been so com- 
fortable to them, and by which they had come above four 
hundred miles in a little time, with safety and pleasure. 

These cataracts made the river perfectly useless to them 
for above twenty miles, and it was impossible to drag their 
canoes that length over land ; so, in short, they unloaded 
them, and, for their own satisfaction, they turned one, the 
biggest of them, adrift, and let it go to the first cataract, 
placing themselves so beyond that they might see it come 
down, which they did, and had the vexation of seeing it 
dashed all to pieces on the rocks below. 

As there was no remedy, they plainly saw they must leave 
their boats behind them. And now, as I have said, they had 
time to repent killing their two tamed bulls, who would have 
done them good service ; but it was too late to look bapk 
upon what was done and over so many days before. They 
had now no means left tliem, if they would go forward, but 
to take their baggage upon their shoulders and travel on 
foot. The only help they had was, that they had got five 
guinacoes left, which, though they were hungry, and would 
fain have eaten, J^et, as they had carried at least five hundred 
weight of their luggage, they chose to fast aud walk rather 
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than feast and work ; so they went on as well as they could 
till they got past these ialls, which, though not above twenty 
miles, cost them five days* labour ; at the end ol which, they 
encamped again to refresh themselves, and consider of what 
was next to be done. They were thus long upon this short 
journey for many reasons. 

1. Because they were obliged to employ the best part ol 
two days in hunting for their food, in which time, five of them 
swimming over the river to shoot at some black cattle, 
extremely fatigued themselves in pursuing them, but did, 
however, shoot five cows and bulls ; but then it was at such 
a distance, that it was more pains to drag the flesh along to 
the river's side than it was worth, only that they were 
indeed hunger-starved, and must have it. 

2. They found still some little quantity of gold in the 
water, that is to say, below the falls, where the water, by 
falling with great force, had made a pit or hole of a vast 
depth, and had thrown up a shoal again, at perhaps a little 
distance, where they took up some gold whenever the water 
was low enough to come at it. 

3. The weight of their baggage made them travel heavy, 
and seldom above five or six miles a day. 

Being now come to the open river, they thought of build- 
ing more floats ; but they were discouraged from this consi- 
deration by not knowing but in a few days* march there might 
be more waterfalls, and then all their labour would be lost ; 
so they took up their tent and began to travel again. 

But here, as they kept the river close on board, as the sea- 
men call it, they were at a lull stop, by the coming in of 
another river from the south-west, wliich, when it joined the 
river they were along by, was above a quarter of a mile 
broad, and how to get over it they knew not. 

They sent two men up the additional river some length, 
and they brought word that it was indeed narrower by much, 
but nowhere fordable, but deep and rapid. 

At the same time they sent two more nimble fellows down 
the coast of the great river, to see if there were any more 
waterfalls, who brought them word that there were none for 
upwards of sixty miles. 

While they lay here, at the point of the influx, expecting the 
return of their scouts, they used what diligence they could in 
getting provisions; and among the rest, they killed three 
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COWS and a bull on the other side of the largest river; 
but not knowing how to bring them over, they at last con- 
cluded to go, as many as could swim, which was the better 
half of them, and sit down by it, and roast and broil upon 
the spot as much as they could eat, and then bring with them 
as much as they could for their companions. 

For this purpose they got boughs of trees, and bound 
them together, then wrapped the meat in the hides, and 
laid it on the wood, and made a number of little contriv- 
ances to convey it, so that no part of the meat was lost. 
AVhat they got on their own side of the river they made 
better shift with. 

On the return of their scouts they found there was no 
remedy but to build some new vessels, of one kind or other, 
to take in their baggage and provision, which they made after 
the manner of their first floats ; for they found no trees large 
inough to make canoes ; when, therefore, they had made one 
great float, they resolved to make two small boats, like yawls 
or skiffs, with which they might tow their large float or barge; 
and as this they might do with small timbers, so they found 
means to line them within and without with the bulls’ hides, 
and that so dexterously joined, and lapped and rolled 
one over another, that no water came through, or but 
very little. 

With these two boats they ferried over the small rivers 
with case, each boat carrying six men, besides two to row ; 
and when they were over the small rivers, the two boats 
served to tow their great punt or barge close by the shore. 

The greatest difficulty was for tow-lines to draw the boats 
by, and those they supplied by twisting a strong tough kind 
of flag or rush, which they found in the river, of which, with 
much application and labour, they made a kind of rope-yarn, 
and then twisting it again, made it very strong. 

This was the voiture with which they conveyed themselves 
quite down to the sea, and one of these boats it was that we 
spied, as above, coming to us in the bay. 

They had yet above four hundred and fifty miles to the 
sea, nor could they at any time tell or guess how far off it 
might be. They went on more or less every day, but it was 
but slowly, and not without great labour, both of rowing 
and towing. Their provisions also cost them much pains, 
for they were obliged first to hunt and kill it, and then bring 
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it to the camp, which, however, was always close to the 
river’s side. 

After they had travelled thus some time, following the 
course of the river, they came to a place, where, on a sudden, 
they could see no farther bank of the river, but it looked all 
water, like the sea. This they could not account for ; so, 
the next day, they rowed towards it with one of their little 
boats, when they were surprised to find that it was the 
northern branch of the river, which they had seen go off be- 
fore they came at the waterfalls, which river being now in- 
creased with many other great waters, was now so great, 
that the mouth of it might be said to be four or five miles 
over, and rather received the river they were on, than ran 
into that ; but, after this, it contracted itself again, though 
still it was to be supposed near a mile and a half over. 

They were far from being pleased at this conjunction of 
the waters, because the great water being thus joined, they 
found the stream or current more violent, and tlie water, 
upon the least stirring of the wind, more turbulent than it 
was before, and as their great float drew but little water, 
and swam flat upon the surface, she was ready to founder 
upon every occasion. This obliged them almost every night 
to seek for some little cove or creek to run her into, as into 
a harbour, to preserve her ; for, when the wind blcAv from 
shore, they had enough to do to keep her from driving off 
from the river, and, when there was but little wind, yet it 
made a rippling or chopping of the waves, that they had 
much difficulty to keep them from filling her. 

All the country on the side of this river was a little higher 
ground than ordinary, which was its security from land-floods, 
and their security too ; for sometimes the river was seen to 
rise, and that so much as to overflow a great extent of land 
on the other side. Hence, perhaps, the other side might be 
esteemed the most fruitful, and perhaps might be the better 
land, if it had but half the art and industry of an European 
nation to assist the natural fertility of the soil, by keeping 
the water in its bounds, banking and fencing the meadows 
from the inundations and freshes, which were frequently sent 
down from the Andes and from the country adjoining. 

But, as it now was, those lower lands lay great part of 
the year under water ; whether it was the better or worse 
for the soil, that no judgment can be made of, till some 
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people come to settle there to whom it may be worth while 
to make experiments of that kind. 

This part ol the country they were now in resembled, as 
they hinted, the county of Dorsetshire and the downs a]x>ut 
Salisbury, only not lying so high from the surface of the 
water, and the soil being a good h'uittul dark mould, not a 
clialky soHd rock, as in the country about Salisbury, and 
;ome other parts. 

Here they found Rsgreater quantity of deer than they had 
seen in all their journey, which they often had the good luck 
to kill for their supply of food, the creatures not being so shy 
and wild as they had found farther within the country. 

It may be noted here, and it is very observable, that in 
all this journey I could not learn that they saw either wolf 
or fox, bear or lion, or, indeed, any other ravenous creature, 
which they had the least reason to be shy or afraid of, or 
which, indeed, were frightful to the deer ; and this, perhaps, 
may be the reason why the number of the latter animals is 
so great, which, as 1 have said, is greater there than at 
other places. 

After they had feasted themselves here for some days, 
they resolved to begin their new kind of navigation, and to 
see what they could make of it ; but they went very heavily 
along, and every now and then, as I have said, the water 
was too rough for them, and they were fain to put into har- 
bour, and sometimes lie there two or three days. However, 
they plyed their time as well as they could, and sometimes 
the current setting over to their side, and running strong by 
the shore, they would go at a great rate, insomuch that one 
time they said they went about thirty miles in a day, having, 
besides the current, a little gale of wind right astern. 

They reckoned that they went near two hundred miles in 
this manner, for they made the best of it ; and at the end of 
these two hundred miles, it was, by their reckoning, that our 
five men who travelled into the country so far, found them, 
when they saw the hat swimming down the stream ; which 
bat, it seems, one of them let fall overboard in the night. 

They had, 1 say, travelled thus far with great diificidty, 
the river being so large ; but, as they observed it growing 
larger and larger the farther they went, so, they said, they 
did not doubt, but that, in a little more, they should come to 
the sea. 
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* They also observed, that now, as they found the waters 
larger and the rivers wider, they killed more fowls than for- 
merly, and, particularly, more of the duck-foot kind, though 
they could not perceive any sea-fowls, or such as they had 
been used to. They saw a great many wild swans, and 
some geese, as also duck, mallard, and teal ; and these, I 
say, increased as they drew nearer tlie sfea. 

They could give very little account of the fish which the 
rivers produced, though they sometimes catched a few in the 
smaller river ; but, as they had neither fishing-hook or nets, 
which was the only omission in my fitting them out, they 
had no opportunity to furnish themselves. 

They had, likewise, no salt, neither was it possible to 
furnish them with any, so they cured their meat in the sun, 
and seasoned it with that excellent sauce called hunger. 

The account they gave of discovering our five men W’as 
thus. They had been, for two days, pretty successful in 
their navigation, as I have described it, but were obliged to 
stop, and put in at the mouth of a little river, which made 
them a good harbour. The reason of their stay was, they 
had no victuals, so by consent they all went a-hunting, and, 
at night, having shot two guinacoes and a deer, they went 
to supper together in their great tent ; and, having fed heartily 
on such good provisions, they began to be merry, and the 
captain and officers, having a little store left, though not 
much, they pulled out their bottles, and drank every one a 
dram to their good voyage, and to the merry meeting of their 
ships, and gave every man the same. 

But their mirth was increased beyond expressing, when 
two of the men, who were without the tent door, cried out, it 
lightened. One said he saw the fiash, he was sure, and the 
other said, he thought he saw it too ; but, as it happened, 
their backs were towards the east, so that they did not see 
the occasion. 

This lightning was certainly the first flash of one of our 
five men’s rockets, or the breaking of it, and the stars that 
were at the end of it, up in the air. 

When the captain heard the men say it lightened, he 
jumped from his seat, and called aloud to them ‘to tell which 
way; but they foolishly replied, to the north-west, which 
was the way their &ces were when they saw it ; but the 
word was no sooner spoken but the two fellows fell a-hal- 
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looing and roaring, as if they were distracted, and said they 
saw a rocket rise up in the air to the eastward. 

So nimble were the men at this word, that they were all 
out of the tent in a moment, and saw the last flash of the 
rocket with the stars, which, spreading themselves in the air, 
shone with the usual bright light that it is known those fire- 
works give. 

This made them all set up a shout of joy, as if they ima- 
gined their fellows, who were yet many miles from them, 
should hear them ; but the captain and officers, who knew 
what they were to do on this occasion, ran to their baggage, 
and took out their own rockets, and other materials, and 
prepared to answer the signal. 

They were on a low ground, but, at less than a mile dis- 
tant, the land went ascending up to a round crown or knoll, 
pretty high ; away they ran thither, and set up a frame in 
an instant. But, as they were making these preparations, 
behold, to confirm their news, they saw a third rocket rise 
up in the air, in the same place as before. 

It was near an hour from the first flash, as they called it, 
before they could get all things ready ; but then they fired 
two rockets from the adjoining hill, soon after one another, 
and, after that, at about ten minutes’ distance of time, a 
third, which was just as by agreement, and was perfectly 
understood, the rockets performing extremely well. 

Upon this they saw another single rocket rise up, which 
was to let them know that their former was seen and 
understood. 

This was, you will conclude, a very joyful night, and the 
next morning they went all hands to work at the boats, 
getting out of the creek early, and made the best of their 
way. However, with all they could do, they could not go 
above twelve miles that day, for the current setting over to 
the other shore, had left them, and in some places, they 
would rather have an eddy stream against them, and this 
discouraged them a little, but, depending that they were 
near their port, and that their friends were not far off, they 
were very cheerful. At night they looked out again for 
rockets, the * sight of which failed not to rejoice their 
hearts again, and with this addition, that it appeared 
their friends were not above four or five miles off; they 
answered the rockets punctually, and proceeding early the 
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next day, they met in the morning joyfully enough, as has 
been said. 

We were overjoyed at meeting, as may be easily con- 
ceived ; but, to see the pitiful boat, or periagua, they came 
on board in, a little surprised us ; for, indeed, it was a 
wonder they should be able to make it swim under them, 
especially when they came out into the open sea. 

As soon as we had the boat in reach, wc hauled it up into 
the ship for a relic, and, taking two of the men with us, we 
manned out all our ship’s boats to go and fetch the rest, for 
they were, as these men told us, about seventeen miles up 
the river still, and could not come any farther, their boats 
being not able to bring them along, and the river growing 
very broad and dangerous. The eldest of my midshipmen 
came in this first boat, but the captain and the other stayed 
with the men, who were very unruly, and frequently quar- 
relling and wrangling about their wealth, which, indeed, was 
very considerable ; but they were above twice as far up the 
river as the men told us, having halted after the boat 
left them. 

When our boats Came to them, and took them in, I ordered 
they should be set on shore, and their tents put up there, till 
I had settled matters a little with them, having had an ac- 
count how mutinous and fractious they had been ; and I 
made them all stay there till I had fully adjusted everything 
with them about their treasure, which, indeed, was so much, 
that they scarce knew how to govern themselves under the 
thought of it. 

Here I proposed conditions to them at first, that all the 
gold should be shared before they went on board, and that it 
should be put on board the ship, as goods for every man’s 
single account ; that I would give them bills of lading for it ; 
and I offered to swear to them to deliver it into every man’s 
possession, separately, at the first port we should come to an 
anchor at in England or France; and that, at that said 
port, they should every man have the 100/. I had promised 
them, as above, for the undertaking this journey, delivered 
to them fn gold dust, to that amount, and that they, alone, 
should have full liberty to go on shore with it, and go whither 
they would, no man whatever but themselves being allowed 
to set foot on shore in the same place, distress excepted. 
This they insisted on, because they had done some things, 
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they said, which, if I would, I might bring some of them to 
the gallows. However, 1 promised to forgive them, and to 
inquire no more after it. 

In a word, there had been a scuffle among them, in which 
one of their canoes was overset, as was said, and one of their 
number drowned, at the same time when they lost a great 
part of their gold ; and some were thought to have done it 
maliciously too. 

But, as I had no occasion to trouble them on that score, 
not having been upon the spot when it was done, so, having 
made this capitulation with them, I performed it punctually, 
and set them all on shore, with their wealth, in the river of 
Garonne, in France ; their own gold, their lOOZ.’s worth re- 
ward for their journey, their wages, and their share of pearl, 
and other advantages, made them very rich ; for their cargo, 
when cast up on shore, amounted to about 40 OZ. a man. 
How they disposed of themselves, or their money, I never 
gave myself the -trouble to- inquire, and if I had, it is none of 
my business to give an account of it here. 

We dismissed also near fourscore more of our men after- 
wards, in a little creek, which was at their own request ; for 
most of them having been of the Madagascar men, and, by 
consequence, pirates, they were willing to be easy, and I was 
as willing to make them so, and therefore cleared with as 
many of them as desired it. But I return to our ship. 

Having thus made a long capitulation with our travellers, 
I took them all on board, and had leisure enough to have a 
long narration from them of their voyage ; and from which 
account, I take the liberty to recommend that part of America 
as the best and most advantageous part of the whole globe 
for an English colony, the climate, the soil, and, above all, 
the easy communication with the mountains of Chili, recom- 
mending it beyond any place that I ever saw or read of, as 
I shall fflrther make appear by itself. 

We had nothing now to do, but to make the best of our 
way for England ; and setting sail from the mouth of the 
river Gamerones, so the Spaniards call it, the 18th of Ja- 
nuaiy, in which we had a more difficult and unpleasant voyage 
than in any other part of our way, chiefly because, being a 
rich ship, and not knowing how affairs stood in Europe, I 
kept to the northward as far as the banks of Newfoundland, 
steering thence to the coast of Galicia, where we touched as 
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above ; after which, we went through the Channel, and ar- 
rived safe in Dunkirk road the 12th of April; and from 
thence gave private notice of our good fortune to our mer- 
chants and owners ; two of whom came over to us, and re- 
ceived at our hands such a treasure as gave them reason to 
be very well satisfied with their engagement. But, to my 
great grief, my particular friend, the merchant who put us 
upon this adventure, and who was the principal means of 
our making the discoveries that have been here mentioned 
and described, was dead before our return ; which, if it had 
not happened, this new scheme of a trade round the world 
had, perhaps, not been made public till it had been put in 
practice by a set of merchants designed to be concerned in it 
from the New Austrian Netherlands. 
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A SEASONABLE 

WAENING AND CAUTION 


AGAINST THE 

INSINUATIONS OF PAPISTS AND JACOBITES 
IN PAVOUB OP THE PEETENDER. 

♦ 


Why how now, England! what ailest thee now? What 
evil spirit now possesseth thee ! 0 thou nation famous for 

espousing religion, and defending liberty ; eminent in all ages 
for pulling down tyrants,* * * § and adhering steadily to the fun- 
damentals of thy own constitution rf that has not only secured 
thy own rights, and handed them down unimpaired to every 
succeeding age, but has been the sanctuary of other oppressed 
nations 4 the strong protector of injured subjects against the 
lawless invasion of oppressing tyrants. 

To thee the oppressed protestants of France owed, for 
some ages ago, the comfort of being powerfully supported, 
while their own king,§ wheedled by the lustre of a crown, 
became apostate, and laid the foundation of their ruin among 
themselves ; in thee their posterity|l find a refuge, and flourish 
in thy wealth and trade, when religion and Uberty find no 
more place in their own country. 

* Edward Richard 11.^ Richard III., James II. 

t In the several barons^ wars in the reign of King Stephen, King 
John, &c. 

i Especially of the persecuted protestants in the Low CSountries, in 
Queen Elizabeth. 

§ Henry IV., who tamed papist, and with much difficulty granted 
liberty to his protestant subjects by the edict of Nantes. 

II The French refugees, who being received here, are grown rich and 
wealthy by our trade. 
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To thee the distressed Belgii* owe the powerful assistance 
by which they took up arms in defence of liberty and religion, 
against Spanish cruelty, the perfidious tyranny of their kings, 
and the rage of the bloody Duke d’Alva. 

From thee the confederate Hollandersf received encourage- 
ment to join in that indissoluble union which has since 
reduced the invincible power of the Spaniards, and from 
whence has been raised the most flourishing commonwealth 
in the world. 

By thy assistance they are become the bulwark of the 
protestant religion, and of the liberties of Europe ; and have 
many times since gratefully employed that force in thy behalf; 
and, by their help, thou, who first gavest them liberty, hast 
more than once rescued and preserved thy own. 

To thee the present protestant nations^ of Europe owe 
their being at this day freed from the just apprehensions of 
the growing greatness of France ; and to thy power, when 
acting by the glorious protector of thy liberty, King William, 
is tlie whole Christian world indebted for depriving the 
French tyrant of the hopes and prospect of universal 
monarchy. 

To thy blood, thy treasure, the conduct of thy generals, 
and the vigour of thy councils, are due, the glory, the fame, 
the praises, and the advantages of twenty years' v/ar, for the 
establishing and restoring the liberty and religion of Europe. 

When posterity shall inquire into the particulars of this 
long and bloody war ; the battles, sieges, and stupendous 
marches of armies, which, as well with loss as with victory, 
have been the subject of thy history ; it will for ever be fre- 
quent in their mouths ; here the British troops, fighting with 
dreadful fury, and their usual constancy, shed their blood in 
defence of the protestant cause, and left a bloody victory to 
God's enemies and their own ; as at Steenkirk, Landen, 
Camaret, Almanza, Brihcnga, and the like : or, here the 
British troops, with their usual valour, carried all before 

* The Flemings, when threatened with the inquisition from Spain, 
under the reign of Philip II. 

t Under William Henry, the first Prince of Orange, who formed the 
revolt of the Dutch provinces, and laid the foundation of the States 
General and their commonwealth. 

t The circles of Swabia and Franconia, the Palatinate, and the conn- 
trios ot Hessia, Wirtemberg, and others. 
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them, and conquered in behalf of the protestant interest, 
and Europe’s liberties ; as at Blenheim, Ramilies, Barcelona, 
Oudenard, Sarragossa, Blaregnies, &c. Here the British 
navies triumphed over French greatness ; as at Cherburgh, 
La Hogue, Gibraltar, &c. There their land forces reduced 
the most impregnable fortresses ; as at Namur, Lisle, Menin, 
Tournay, &c. 

And wherefore has all this English and British blood been 
spilt ? Wherefore thy nation exhausted ; thy trade sunk and 
interrupted ; thy veins opened ? Why hast thou struggled 
thus long, and with so much vigour, as well with French 
tyranny abroad, as popish factions at home, but to preserve 
entire the religion and liberties of Europe, and particularly 
of this nation, and to preserve our posterity from slavery 
and idolatry? Principles truly noble, worthy a nation’s 
blood to protect, and worthy a nation’s treasure to save. 

But what has all this been for ? And to what intent and 
purpose was all this zeal, if you will sink under the ruin of 
the very fabric ye have pulled down ? If ye will give up 
the cause after ye have gained the advantage, and yield your- 
selves up after you have been delivered ; to what purpose 
then has all this been done ? Why all the money expended ? 
Why all this blood spilt ? To what end is France said to be 
reduced, and peace now concluded, if the same popery, the 
same tyranny, the same arbitrary methods of government 
shall be received among you again ? Sure your posterity 
will stand amazed to consider how lavish this age has been 
of their money, and their blood, and to how little purpose ; 
since no age since the creation of the world can show us a 
time when ever any nation spent so much blood and treasure 
to end just where they begun : as, if the hearts of our enemies 
prevail, we are like to do. 

Let us reason a little together on these things, and let us 
inquire a little, why, and foi what reason Britain, so lately 
the glory of Europe ; so lately the terror of France, the 
bulwark of religion, and the destroyer of popery, should be 
brought to be the gazing-stock of the world ? And why is 
it that her neighbours expect every hour to hear that she is 
going back to Egypt, and having given up her liberty, has 
made it her own choice to submit to the stripes of her task- 
masters, and make bricks without straw. 

We that are Englishmen, and live from home among the 
VOL. VI. H H 
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protestants of other nations^ cannot but be sensible of this 
alteration, and we bear the reproaches of those who speak 
freely of the unhappy change which appears in the temper 
of our countrymen at home. It is astonishing to all the 
world to hear that the common people of England should be 
turned from the most rivetted aversions, to a coldness and 
indifferency in matters of popery and the pretender: that 
they, who with so unanimous a resolution deposed the late 
King James, as well for his invasions of their liberty as of 
their religion ; and who with such marks of contempt drove 
him and his pretended progeny out of the nation, should 
without any visible alteration of circumstances, be drawn in 
to favour the return of that race with all the certain additions 
of popish principles in religion ; French principles in govern- 
ment ; revenge for family injuries ; restoration of abdicated 
and impoverished votaries; and the certain support of a 
party at home, whose fortunes and losses must be restored 
and repaired out of the ruins of their country’s liberties. 

To what purpose was the revolution ? Why did you mock 
yourselves at so vast an expense f Why did you cry in your 
oppressions to God and the Prince of Orange to deliver you I 
Why did you rise as one man against King James and his 
popish adherents I Why was your fury so great, and your 
opposition so universal, that although he had a good army of 
veteran, disciplined troops, and a powerful assistance from 
France ready to fall in and join him, yet they durst not, 
when put all together, venture to look you in the face, but 
tied like darkness before the sun, like guilt before the sword 
of justice; or as a murderer from the avenger of blood? 
Was it all, that you might the better weaken yourselves by 
ages of war, and they might return again, and bind you 
like Samson, when your strength was departed ? 

When this was done, why did ye mock God with a thanks- 
giving,* and banter the world with your pretended praises to 
heaven for your deliverance ? Why, when you appeared by 
your representatives in convention and in parliament, did you 
make so many fast days,f and days of prayer for the success 
of the arms you took up, and the war you carried on for the 

♦ The Thanksgiving for the Revolution. 

t Monthly fasts appointed the first Wednesday of every month during 
the war in iQiig William's time. 
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finishing and securing this great work, called the pulling 
down of popery? Was it all, that after having spent twenty 
years of war, and a sea of blood, ruined trade, exhausted 
your treasure, and entailed vast debts on your posterity ; you 
should calmly open your doors to the fugitives you had found 
out, and let in again the popish tyranny you had driven 
away? 

For what reason was it that you presented the crown to 
your benefactor, called him your deliverer, and made him 
your king ; and having done so, maintained him upon the 
throne with so much vigour, fought under his banner in so 
many battles, and with so gi’eat animosity, and professed to 
stand by him against all his enemies at home and abroad ? 
Why is he in so many addresses* * * § styled the rescuer of this 
nation from popery and slavery ? Why in so many acts of 
parliamentf is he called the great deliver of the nation? 
Why in so many sermons preached to men, and prayers put up 
to G-od, has he the title of ‘‘ the instrument blessed by heaven 
to free these nations from popery and arbitrary government?” 
Was all this done, that your posterity being brought back 
into the bondage their fathers were delivered from, should 
with the same alacrity call him an invader, an usurper, a 
parricide, and their fathers, rebels and revolters. 

Why was the crown entailed by so many provisoes, reserves, 
and limitations ? Why the names of every person that should 
succeed, so expressly and particularly mentioned and set 
down ? J Why so many acts of parliament§ to secure that 
entail, and punish with death those who should reject or 
oppose it ? Why was the settlement of the crown thought 
to be of so much consequence to the public good, that the 
two daughters of King J^ames, the late blessed Queen Mary, 
and her present royal majesty, thought themselves bound to 
agree to the same for the safety and peace of their country, 
though it was in prejudice of the right and possession ot 

* Vid. The Collection of Addresses in King William’s reign. 

t Act for Offering the Crown; The Claim of Right; Act for Security 
of his Majesty’s Person and Gkivernment, &c. 

% Vid. The several Prayers ordered to be read in Churches upon the 
occasion of the Fasts in King William's time. 

§ Vid. The Act of the Settlement, and the Act of the Union ; the 
Act to extinguish the hopes of the Jacobites ; and the Act for farther 
securing her Majesty’s Person and Government. 
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their own father? Was it all, that the return of these things 
might be made upon the people with the greater weight, and 
that posterity might be prejudiced against the memory of 
the two royal sisters, as accessary to the ruin of their own 
father ? 

Why was King James and his popish posterity entirely 
excluded for ever from enjoying the imperial crown of these 
realms ? * Why were so many acts of parliament made to 
extinguish the hopes of his race, and of their party, and for 
farther security of her majesty’s person and government ? 
Why was the settlement of the succession in a protestant 
line made the principal reason of uniting the two kingdoms 
together ? And why was that union so vigorously opposed by 
all those that adhered to the jacobite interest ? Was this to 
illustrate the return of the abdicated line, and by the great- 
ness of the nation’s endeavour for keeping out the pretender, 
to justify his using them accordingly when he comes in ? 

Why was the union declared to be unalterable, and, as 
some say, the power thereby taken out of the hands of the 
British parliament to change the settlement of the crown, or 
to name any other persons than those of the illustrious 
house of Hanover to succeed ; and, above all, why was that 
severest of all oaths, the abjuration, contrived ; by which it is 
rendered impossible for this nation, upon any pretence what- 
soever, to receive the i)retender but with the black stigma of 
an abominable perjury? Was this that, with the greater 
reverence to laws, and the greater regard to the solemnity of 
a national oath, we might all turn tail upon our principles, 
and in defiance of God and the laws, bow our knees to an 
abjured ])retender? 

For God’s sake, Britons, what are you doing? And 
whither are you going? To what dreadful precipices are ye 
hurrying yourselves ? What ! are you selling yourselves for 
slaves to the French, who you have conquered ; to popery, 
which you have reformed from ; and to the pretender, whom 
you have forsworn ? Is this acting like Britons ; like pro- 
testa nts, like lovers of liberty ? Nay, is it acting like men 
of reasonable souls, and men who have the light of common 
sense to act by ? 

* Vid. The Act of Parliament for settling the Succession of the Crown 
pn the illustrious House of Hanover. 
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That we may move you, then, to consider a little the gross- 
ness and absurdity of what you are doing, dear countrymen, 
be prevailed upon to debate a little with yourselves the state 
of your own case, which I shall briefly and plainly lay 
before you, thus : — 

The government having thought fit, for reasons of state 
which I have no room to speak of in this place, to separate 
from the confederates, as well in the field as in treating with 
the French, and unhappily, I doubt, to make a separate 
peace ; among the several improvements made of this by the 
enemies of Britain, this is one, viz., to encourage and increase 
the friends and interest of the pretender, and this they do 
upon several foundations. 1. Upon a supposition, or sug- 
gestion rather, that the ministry, because they have not 
thought fit to carry on the war, are therefore coming so 
entirely into the interest of France, that they must of neces- 
sity comply with the French king’s demand of restoring the 
pretender. 2. Upon a like ill-grounded suggestion that the 
people of England and Scotland arc more inclined to receive 
the pretender than they were formerly ; in both which sup- 
positions they grossly impose upon you, and yet by both they 
subtly carry on their cralty designs to delude the more igno- 
rant part of the people of this nation, and to prepare them, 
as they think, for the coming of the pretender : as appears 
thus : — 

1. By persuading the common people that tlie ministry are 
for the pretender, they, as far as in them lies, make a breach, 
a misunderstanding, and lay a foundation of jealousy and 
distrust between the people and the government, enraging all 
those who are zealous for the Hanover succession, against 
the ministers of state, and so increasing the dangerous divi- 
sions that are among us, the closing and healing whereof is 
80 much the duty and interest of all faithful subjects, that 
they may the more unanimously and sincerely join together 
against the pretender and all his adherents. 

2. They intimidate those great numbers of people who, 
not so much acting by principle as example, are unwilling to 
show themselves in any cause which they have reason to 
fear is declining, and therefore act with the less zeal for the 
true interest, by how much they see, or think they see, the 
great ones of the nation fall off from it. 

8. By suggesting that the common people of Great Britain 
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are more inclined to the pretender than they were formerly, 
they think they bring them really to be so, and encourage iXL 
the endeavours of those who labour indefatigably all over the 
nation to have it so. 

To undeceive the good people of Britain, therefore, in 
these things, dear countrymen, I beseech you to consider, 

1. That whatever we may dislike of the proceedings of 
the ministry, and of the government, of which this is not 
the place to speak, there is no greater cheat can be put upon 
you than this is ; for, whatever the Jacobite party may pro- 
mise themselves from the ministry, the ministry do not yet 
own their measures to tend that way ; they do not act avow- 
edly for the pretender ; they do all things yet upon the sup- 
position of the protestant succession, and carry it as in the 
interest of the house of Hanover ; and to say they are for 
the pretender, is to charge them with the greatest treachery 
and hypocrisy, and is such an insolence in the Jacobites, as 
the ministiy ought to show their resentment at them for, and 
we hope they will do so ; besides, there is a manifest differ- 
ence between the fears of honest men, as that the measures 
of the ministry may encourage the friends of the pretender ; 
and on the other hand, the insolent way of the Jacobites 
claiming the ministry to be acting in their behalf; while 
therefore the ministry appear to act under the scheme of the 
Hanover succession, whether they are sincere or no, it is a 
good answer to a Jacobite, whatever it is to another, to say, 
it is an unjustifiable assurance, and an affront to the govern- 
ment, to boast of the ministry being in the interest of the 
pretender. 

It is also well worthy the consideration of the good people 
of Britain, that at the same time these men would have you 
believe that the ministers of state are bringing in the pre- 
tender, they would also have the ministers of state made 
believe, that the generality of the people are inclined to 
receive the pretender; by which double-faced fraud they 
endeavour to restrain you, the people of Britain, from appear- 
ing against the pretender, for fear of offending the government ; 
and to restrain the said government in the same case, for fear 
of the people. 

As they go on in these things with too much success, it is 
a very sad consideration to all true British protestants to find 
that a party of men among us, who yet call themselves pro- 
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testants, fall in with them in many things, fomenting the 
divisions and breaches that are among us, weakening the 
constitution, and pursuing such principles as tend to destroy 
our liberties ; by whose arts, and by the subtle management 
of which party, the revolution wears every day more and 
more out of date ; the principles of liberty decay ; the memory 
of King William sinks in our esteem ; the heroic actions of 
that prince, which were once the just admiration of all the 
honest people of Great Britain, begin to be lost upon us, and 
forgotten among us, and to become as a mark of infamy to 
the nation ! 

Every considering protestant cannot but observe with 
horror, what swarms of popish priests from abroad, and 
Jacobite emissaries at home, are spread about among us, and 
busily employed to carry on these wicked designs ; how in 
disguise they run up and down tlie countries, mingling them- 
selves in all companies, and in coffee-houses, and private 
conversation, endeavouring to insinuate with all possible 
subtlety, favourable notions of the pretender into the minds 
of the people, thereby to pave the way, and to prepare you 
for receiving him ; such as, that he is the lawful son of King 
James; that he is a protestant in his heart; that he will 
abjure the errors of popery as soon as he has an opportunity; 
that the late King William promised to prove him a bastard, 
but never could do it ; that it is hard to reject him for what 
was none of his own fault, and the like. 

Although thinking men can and do see through these 
things, yet, as they are calculated and prepared to deceive the 
ignorant people in the country, it is earnestly desired of those 
who have their eyes open to the said popish delusions, that 
they would endeavour to undeceive their brethren and neigh- 
bours, and earnestly persuade them not to be imposed upon 
by the Jesuitical insinuations of the popish faction, furnishing 
the poor honest people with just reasons for their adhering to 
the protestant settlement, and full answers to those who go 
about to deceive them : which answers are such as follow : — 

1. It seems absolutely necessary to remind them of the 
reason of the late revolution ; how King James II., by his 
popish counsellors, priests, and Jesuits, had laid the founda- 
tion of overwhelming all our liberties, in an arbitrary, tyran- 
nical government, ruling us without a parliament to redress 
our grievances, and, by a standing army, to execute forcibly 
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his absolute commands ; how he had engaged in the over- 
throw of our religion, by undermining the constitution of the 
Church of England, erecting an arbitrary ecclesiastical com- 
mission to dispossess our universities, and displace our minis- 
ters in every parish, and then to establish popery throughout 
the whole nation. 

2. That in this distress, the whole nation applied them- 
selves to the Prince of Orange, whose right to the succession 
made him justly appear as the proper person to assist and 
relieve this oppressed people ; which prince came over at our 
invitation, was blessed with success, and all the favourers of 
popery and tyranny sunk at once ; King James fled with his 
queen, and that person whom he called his son, and whom we 
now call justly the pretender. 

3. Concerning the birth of this person, the nobility and 
gentry of England who invited over the prince, as may be 
seen by the memorial they presented to his highness, alleged, 
that there were violent presumptions that he was not born of 
the queen’s body, whicli, however, they desired to leave to 
examination in a free parliament ; which also the said prince 
expressed in his declaration, and that he was willing to leave 
the same to a free parliament. 

4. That before a free parliament could be obtained. King 
James withdrew himself, and carried away his pretended son 
into the hands of the ancient enemies of this nation, and of 
our religion, the French, there to be educated in the princi- 
ples of popery and enmity to this his native country. 

By which action he not only declined to refer the legiti- 
macy of his said son to the examination of the parliament, as 
the Prince of Orange had offered in his said declaration, but 
made such examination altogether useless and impracticable, 
he himself (King James) not owning it to be a legal parlia- 
ment, and tlierefore not consenting to stand by such exami- 
nation. 

By the said abdication, and carrying away his said pre- 
tended son into the hands of the French to be educated in 
popery, &c., he gave the parliament of England and Scotland 
abundant reason for ever to exclude the said King James and 
his said pretended son from the government of these realms, 
or from the succession to the same, and made it absolutely 
necessary for them to do so, if they would secure the protes- 
tant religion to themselves and their posterity; and this 
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without any regard to the doubt whether he was the lawful 
son of King James or no, since it is inconsistent with the 
constitution of this protestant nation to be governed by a 
popish priiice. 

So that there is now no more room to examine whether the 
said pretender be the lawful son of King James, or whether 
he is, or will turn to be a protestant, the examination of the 
legitimacy by parliament which was offered by the Prince of 
Orange in his declaration, having been declined by his father, 
and himself having been delivered up into the hands of the 
sworn enemies both of our religion, constitution, and nation. 

If King James would have expected he should be received 
as his son, and succeed to his crowns, he should have suffered 
his birth to have been legally determined by the English and 
Scotch parliament at that time, and have left him in good 
protestant hands to have been educated in the protestant 
religion, and in the knowledge of the laws and constitutions 
of his country ; in which case it was more than probable, had 
his birth appeared clear, and his hereditary right just, the 
parliament might have set the crown upon his head, and 
declared him king under the protection of their deliverer, the 
Prince of Orange : but to talk of it now, when his birth has 
never been examined or cleared up, and while he has been 
bred up to man’s estate in popery, and that the worst sort, 
viz., French popery ; and after the parliament of the respec- 
tive kingdoms uniting in one, have by an unalterable, indis- 
solvable union, settled and entailed the crown upon another 
head, viz., the present queen, and entailed it after her majesty 
in the most illustrious house of Hanover, the next of blood in 
a protestant line : to talk now of proving the birth of the 
pretender, and of his abjuring his errors and turning protes- 
tant, this is a fraud so absurd and ridiculous, that we hope 
the people of Great Britain can never be blinded with it. 

Especially considering the party who talk of these things 
to us : and this ought to move the good people of Britain to 
receive the proposals of the pretender with indignation ; for 
who are they, dear fellow-protestants ! that persuade you to 
these things ? Are they not the friends of France and Rome ? 
Do not all the papists join with them ? Do not all those who 
hated the revolution, and who long to restore arbitrary 
government, join with them ? 

Why, if he will abjure the Romish errors and turn protes- 
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tant, why, I say, do the papists speak in his favour ? Do any 
sect of religion love apostates! Those who forsake them 
and abjure them as heretical and erroneous ! If they were 
not well assured that whatever appearing change he may 
make, he will still retain a secret affection to popery, they 
could not be rationally supposed to speak in his behalf. 

But if that is not sufficient, what do they say to you as to 
his love of the liberty of his country ? Has he been bred up 
in a tyrannical absolute court for nothing ? Can he have any 
notion of government there but what is cruel, oppressive, 
absolute, and despotic ? What principles of government will 
he come over with 1 and as he has sucked in tyranny with 
his milk, and knows no government but that of the most 
absolute monarch in the world, is this the man they would 
bring in to preserve the liberties and constitution of Britain ? 

When set upon the British throne, who are his allies and 
confederates 1 Will he be so ungrateful as not to be always 
at the devotion and command of the French king ? a prince 
that took his father in a fugitive, an abdicated and ruined 
prince, when his fortunes were overthrown, and his crown 
taken from him ; that made so many efforts to restore him, 
and hazarded his whole kingdom for it : if he forgets the 
kindness shown to his father, can he be so ungenerous, so 
unthankful, as to forget how the king of France nourished 
him from a child ; how, after his father’s death, he hazarded 
a second war to proclaim him king of Great Britain, and 
what expense he has been at to put him in possession of it Y 
Should he forget all these obligations, he must be unfit to be 
called a Christian, much less a prince. 

If he can act so barbarously to the French king, his bene- 
factor, what must you Britons expect from him, who have 
done nothing to oblige him, but have for twenty-four years 
kept him and his father in exile, and treated them both with 
unsufferable indignity ? If he can be ungrateful to the king 
of France, who has done so much for him, what must he be 
to you, who have done so much against him ? 

Again : if gratitude and honour have any influence upon 
him, if he has any sense of his obligation to the French 
king, will he not for ever be his most hearty, obedient, 
humble servant ? Will he not always be in his interest, nay, 
ought he not to be so ? Is he not tied by the laws of friend- 
ship and gratitude to be so? 
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Think, then, dear Britons! what a king this pretender 
must be ; a papist by inclination ; a tyrant by education ; a 
Frenchman by honour and obligation : and how long will 
your liberties last you in this condition ? And when your 
liberties are gone, how long will your religion remain ? TVlien 
your hands are tied; when armies bind you; when power 
oppresses you ; when a tyrant disarms you ; when a popish 
French tyrant reigns over you ; by what means or methods 
can you pretend to maintain your protestant religion ? 

How shall the Church of England stand, when in subjec- 
tion to the Church of Rome ? You are now mixed with 
dissenters, and some are uneasy enough with them too ; but 
our church will then be but a dissenting church ; popery will 
be the establishment; the mass will succeed our common 
prayer, and fire and fagot instead of toleration, as you know 
was our case before ; for it is not the first time the papists 
have been tried. 

Nor did Queen Mary promise, nay, swear less than is now 
promised for the pretender ; for she swore to the Gospellers 
of Suffolk to make no alteration in religion ; and they, like 
the blinded protestants of this age, brought her in, for which 
they were the first that felt the fury and rage of the popish 
party, and so we have great cause to believe it would be 
again. 


The Conclusion. 

Consider, then, honest countrymen and protestants, what 
you are doing ; look on your families ; consider your innocent 
children, who you are going to give up to be bred in abomm- 
able superstition and idolatry ; look on your dear country, 
which you are preparing to make the seat of war, blood, and 
confusion; look on your neighbours, who, while they are 
resisting this inundation, for you may be assured honest men 
will resist it to the last, you are to fight with, whose throats 
you must cut, and in whose blood you must dip your hands ; 
and, lastly, consider yourselves ; how free, how quiet, how in 
peace, plenty, and in protestant liberty you now live, but are 
with your own hands pulling down upon you, so far as you 
entertain thoughts of the pretender, the walls of your own 
security, viz., the constitution, and making way for your 
French popish enemies to enter; to whom your rehgion, your 
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liberties, your estates, your families, and your posterity, shall 
be made a sacrifice, and this flourishing nation be entirely 
ruined. 

In the last place, all that have any concern left for the 
good of their country, and for the preserving the protestant 
religion, will remember how much it is in the power of the 
people of Britain for ever to discourage all the attempts 
to be made in favour of these popish enemies, and to over- 
throw them in the execution ; and it is on this foundation 
that this paper is made public. The late letter from Douay, 
written by some of that side, who very well understood the 
pretender’s true interest, acknowledges tliis, and that if the 
people of England could not be wheedled and deluded into 
the design, it was never to be done by force. 

And is this your case, Britons ! Will you be ruined by a 
people whom you ought to despise? Have they not been 
twenty years trying your strength, till they find it impossible 
for them to master you ? And are they brought to such a 
condition as to use all their arts and shifts to bring on a 
peace ; and will you be brought now in cool thoughts, and 
after so long a struggle, to do that yourselves which you 
would never let them do; and which, without your most 
stupid negligence of yourselves, they could never do. 

For this reason, I say, these lines are written, and this 
makes them just, and the argument rational. If I were to 
move you to what was not in your power, I should easily be 
answered, by being told, you could not do it ; that you were 
not able, and the like ; but is it not evident that the unani- 
mous appearance of the people of Great Britain against the 
pretender would at once render all the party desperate, and 
make them look upon the design as utterly impracticable. As 
their only hope is in the breaches they are making in your 
resolutions, so if they should see they gain no ground there, 
they would despair, and give it over. 

It would not be worth notice to inquire who are, and who 
are not for the pretender ; the invidious search into the con- 
duct of great men, ministers of state and government, would 
be labour lost : no ministry will ever be for the pretender, if 
they once may but be convinced that the people are steady ; 
that he gets no ground in the country ; that the aversions of 
the common people to his person and his government are not 
to be overcome : but if you, the good people of England, 
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slacken your hands ; if you give up the cause ; if you abate 
your zeal for your own liberties, and for the protestant reli- 
gion ; if you fall in with popery and a French pretender ; if 
you forget the revolution, and King William, what can you 
expect ? who can stand by you then f Who can save them 
that will destroy themselves ? 

The work is before you ; your deliverance, your safety is 
in your own hands, and therefore these things are now writ- 
ten ; none can give you up ; none can betray you but your- 
selves ; none can bring in popery upon you but yourselves ; 
and if you could see your own happiness, it is entirely in 
your power, by unanimous, steady adhering to your old 
principles, to secure your peace for ever. 0 Jerusalem! 
Jerusalem ! 


END OP A SEASONABLE WARNING AND CAUTION. 
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AN ANSWER 


TO A QUESTION, cfec. 

♦ 

That we are to have a peace, or that the peace is made, 
what sort of peace, or how it has been brought about ; these 
are questions the world begins to have done with, they have 
been so much, so often, and to so little purpose banded about, 
and tossed like a shuttlecock, from one party to another ; the 
parties themselves begin to want breath to rail and throw 
scandal. Roper and Ridpatb, like two Tom T — men, have 
thrown night-dirt at one another so long, and groped into so 
many Jakes's up to their elbows to find it, that they stink 
now in the nostrils of their own party. They are become 
perfectly nauseous to read ; the nation is surfeited of them, 
and the people begin to be tired with ill-using one another. 
Would any tolerable face appear upon things, we might ex- 
pect the people would be inclined to be easy ; and were the 
eyes of some great men open, they may see this was the 
opportunity they never had before, to make the nation easy, 
and themselves safe. The main thing which agitates tlie 
minds of men now, is the protestant succession and the pre- 
tender. Much pains have been taken on both sides to amuse 
the world about this remaining dispute ; one side to make us 
believe it is safe, and the other to convince us it is in danger. 
Neither side hath been able to expatiate upon the part they 
affirm. Those who say the protestant succession is secure, 
have not yet shown us any step taken, since these new 
transactions, for its particular security. Those who say it is 
in danger, have not so clearly determined, even among them- 
selves, from what particular head of public management that 
danger chiefly proceeds. Both these uncerttiinties serve to per- 
plex us, and to leave the thing more undetermined than consists 
with the public ease of the people’s minds. To contribute 
something to that ease, and bring those whose place it is to 
VOL. VI. 1 I 
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consider of ways to make the people easy in this case, this 
work is made public. Possibly, the question propounded 
may not meet with a categorical answer. But this is certain, 
it shall show you more directly what is the chief question 
which the substance of things before us is like to turn upon ; 
and to which all our questions seem to tend. Were the great 
difficulty of the succession brought to a narrow compass, 
though we might spend fewer words about it, we should 
sooner come to a direct answer. Before I come to the great 
and chief question upon which this aflair so much seems to 
turn, it seems needful to put the previous question upon 
which so much debate has been among us, and let that be 
examined. This previous question is this : Is there any real 
danger of the protestant succession Is there any danger 
that the pretender shall be brought in upon us ? Is there 
any danger of popery and tyranny, by restoring the son, as 
they call him, of abdicated King James? This is the pre- 
vious question, as we may now call it. It is well known that 
there are some people among us, who are so lar from allows 
ing that there is any such danger as the said question 
mentions, that they will have it to be a token ot disaliection 
to the government to put the question, and are tor loading 
whoever shall offer to start such a question, with characters 
and party-marks odious to good men, such as incendiary, 
promoter of discontents, raiser of faction, divider of the 
people, and the like ; names which the writer of these sheets, 
at the same time, both contemns and abhors. He cannot see 
that he is any enemy to the queen, in inquiring as diligently 
as possible, whether there are any attempts to depose her, or 
dangerous prospects of bringing in the hated rival of her 
glory and dominion. It is so far from that, that it is ap- 
parently the duty of every true subject of her majesty, to in- 
quire seriously, whether the public peace, the queen’s safety, 
her throne, or her person, is in any danger from the wicked 
design of her, and her people’s enemies. Wherefore, and for 
the joint concern eveiy protestant Briton has in this thing, I 
shall make no difficulty, plainly and seriously to state, and to 
answer this previous question, viz., Whether there is any 
danger of the protestant succession from the present measures, 
and from the present people concerned I 1 am not ignorant 
of what has been said by some, to prove that the present 
ministry cannot be suspected of having any view to the pre* 
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tender in any of their measures. The best reason which I 
have seen given upon that subject, is, that it is not their 
interest; and that as we have not found them fools that 
are blind to their own interest; that either do not 
understand, or pursue it. This we find handled sundry 
ways, by sundry authors, and very much insisted upon 
as a foundation for us to build upon. We shall give 
our thoughts upon it with plainness, and without tear 
or favour. Good manners require we should speak ot 
the ministry with all due regard to their character and 
persons. This, a tract designed to inquire seriously ot a 
weighty and essential, not a trifling thing, which requires but 
a trifling examination; nor shall it be handled here with 
satire and scurrility. We approve neither of the flatteries 
of one side, nor the insultings of the other. We shall readily 
and most willingly join with those who are of opinion that 
it is not the interest of the ministry to be for the pretender, 
and that the ministry are not blind to, or careless of, their 
own interest ; and consequently, that the ministry cannot be 
for tlie pretender. This I hope may be called a direct 
answer. When I say “ cannot,” I must not bo understood 
potentially, that they have no moral capacity ; but they can- 
not without such inconsistencies, contradictions, and impro- 
bable things happening in, which render it highly irrational 
so much as to suppose it of them. To shut the door against 
any possibility of cavil, it may be needful also to take it with 
us as we go, what we mean by the words “ be for” the pre- 
tender; and this can be no otherwise understood, than to 
have a design, however remote, and upon whatever views, to 
bring him in to possess the throne of these kingdoms. The 
matter then being laid down thus, as sincerely and plainly as 
possible, we come to the question point-blank, and think it 
our duty to say with the greatest sincerity, that we do not 
believe the ministry are in any kind, or with any prospect, 
near or remote, acting for or with a design or view to bnng 
in the pretender. Having granted this, we must, however, 
to prevent any breaking in, by way of cavil on one hand, or 
triumph on the other, subjoin immediately, that we do not in 
the least grant by this that the protestant succession is in no 
danger, even from several of the measures now taken in the 
world. It is far from any reflection upon the ministry to 
say that, however they may act upon a right sincere principle 

1x2 
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for the protcstant succession in all they do, which, as above, 
we profess to believe, yet that many of the tools they make 
use of are of another make, and have no edge to cut any 
other way ; no thoughts to move them towards any other 
end ; no other centre, which they can have any tendency to ; 
that the pretender’s interest is the magnet which draws them 
by its secret influence to point to him as their pole ; that 
they have their aim at his establishment here, and own it to 
be their aim ; and as they are not shy to profess it among 
themselves, so their conduct in many things makes it suf- 
ficiently public. This is not meant as any reflection upon 
the ministry for making use of such men : the late ministry 
did the same, and every ministry will, and must employ men 
sometimes, not as they always join with them in their politic 
principles, but as either the men are found useful in their 
several employments, or as the ministry may be under other 
circumstances, which makes it necessary to them to employ 
them. Nor, as the Eeview well enough observed, does it 
follow that because tlie ministry have employed or joined 
with jacobites in the public affairs, that therefore they must 
liave done it with a jacobite principle. But let the ministry 
employ these men by what necessity, or ui)on what occasion 
they will, though it may not follow that the ministry are 
therefore for the pretender, yet it does not also follow that 
there is no danger of the protestant succession from the em- 
ploying those sort of people: For, what if the queen should 
die! 

The ministry, it is hoped, are established in the interest of 
their queen and country ; and therefore it has been argued, 
that supposing the ministry had the pretender in their eye, 
yet that it is irrational to suggest that they can have any 
such view during the life of her present majesty. Nay, even 
those professed jacobites, who we s])oke of just now, cannot 
be so ungrateful to think of deposing the queen, who has 
been so bountiful, so kind, so exceeding good to them, as in 
several cases to suffer them to be brought into the manage- 
ment of her own affairs, when by their character they might 
have been thought dangerous, even to her person ; thus win- 
ning and engaging them by her bounty, and the confidence 
that has been placed in them, not to attempt anything to her 
prejudice, without the most monstrous ingratitude, without 
flying in the face of all that sense of honour and obliga- 
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tion, which it is possible for men of common sense to enter- 
tain. And it can hardly be thouglit that even papists them- 
selves, under the highest possessions of their religious zeal, 
can conquer the native aversions they must have to such 
abominable ingratitude, or to think of bringing in the pre- 
tender upon this protestant nation, even while the queen 
shall be on the throne. But though this may, and some 
doubt that also, tie up their hands during the queen's life, yet 
they themselves give us but small reason to expect anything 
from them afterward, and it will be hard to find anybody to 
vouch for them then. These very Jacobites, papists, and pro- 
fessed enemies to the revolution, may be supposed upon 
these pretensions to be quiet, and offer no violence to the 
present establishment while her majesty has the possession, 
and while that life lasts, to which they are so much indebted 
for her royal goodness and clemency. But what would they 
do if the queen should die ? 

Come we next to the French king. We are told, that not 
the French king only, but even the whole French nation, are 
wonderfully forward to acknowledge the obligation they are 
under to the justice and favour which they have received 
from her majesty, in the putting an cud to the war ; a war 
which lay heavy upon them, and threatened the very name 
of the French nation with ruin, and much more threatened 
the glory of the French court, and of their great monarch, 
with an entire overthrow, a total eclipse. A war which, by 
their own confession, it was impossible for them long to have 
supported the expenses of, and which, by the great superiority 
of the allies, became dreadful to them, and that every cam- 
paign more than the other ; a war which they were in such 
pain to see the end of, that they tried all the powers and 
courts in Christendom, who were the least neutral, to engage 
a mediation in order to a treaty, and all in vain ; and a war 
which, if her majesty had not inclined to put an end to, must 
have ended perhaps to the disadvantage and confusion of 
both France and Spain, if not of all Christendom. The 
obligations the French are under for the bringing this war to 
so just and honourable a conclusion are not at all concealed. 
Nay, the French themselves have not been backward to make 
them public. The declarations made by the French king of 
his sincerity in the overtures made for a general peace, the 
protestations of his being resolved to enter into an entire 
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confidence, and a league offensive and defensive with the 
queen’s majesty for the preservation of the peace of Chris- 
tendom, his recognition of her majesty’s just right to the 
crown, his entering into articles to preserve the union, 
acknowledging the ninth electorate in favour of the house of 
Hanover, and joining in the great affair of the protestant 
succession. As these all convince the 'world of the necessity 
his affairs were reduced to, and the great advantages accruing 
to him by a peace, so they seem to be so many arguments 
against our fears of the French entering into any engage- 
ments against the crown oi Britain, much less any against 
the possession of tlie queen during her life. Not that the 
honour and sincerity of the king of France is a foundation 
fit for her majesty or her people to have any dependence 
upon ; and the fraction of former treaties by that court, when 
the glory of that monarch, or his particular views of things 
has dictated such opportunity to him as he thought fit to close 
'with, arc due cautions to us all not to have any dependence 
of that kind. But the state of his afiairs, and the condition 
the war has reduced him to, may give us some ground to 
think ourselves sate on that side. He knows what power he 
has taken oft* from his enemies in making peace with her 
majesty ; he knows very well with what loss he sits down, 
how his afiairs are weakened, and what need he has to take 
breath after so terrible a war; besides the flame such an 
action would kindle again in Europe ; how it would animate 
this whole British nation against him, in such a manner, and 
endanger bringing in a new war, and perhaps a new confe- 
deracy upon him so violently, and that before he would be in, 
a condition to match them, that no one can reasonably sup- 
pose the French king will run the hazard of it. And these 
things may tend to make some people easier than ordinary in 
the affair of the succession, believing that the French king 
stands in too much need of the favour of the queen of Great 
Britain, whose power it well behoves him to keep in friend- 
ship with him, and whose nation he will be very cautious of 
provoking a third time^ as he has already done twice, to his 
fatal experience. All these things, we say, may seem pretty 
well to assure us that nothing is to be feared on that side so 
long as her majesty lives to sit upon the British throne. But 
all -leaves our grand question unanswered ; and though we 
may argue strongly for the French king’s conduct while the 
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present reign continues, yet few will say, What he will do if 
the queen should die ? 

Nay, we may even mention the pretender himself, if he has 
any about him whose councils are fit to be depended upon, 
and can direct him to make a wise and prudent judgment of 
his own affairs ; if he acts by any scope of policy, and can 
take his measures with any foresight; most easy is it for 
them to see that it must be in vain for him to think of making 
any attempt in Britain during the life of the queen, or to 
expect to depose her majesty, and set himself up. The 
French power, upon which he has already in vain depended, 
as it has not hitherto been able to serve him, or his father, 
but that their exile has continued now above twenty-four 
years, so much less can he be able to assist him now, while he 
has been brouglit as it were to kneel to the British court to 
put an end for him to this cruel destructive war ; the reason 
is just spoken to, viz., that this would be to rekindle that 
flame which he has gotten so lately quenched, and which cost 
him so much art, so much management, so much submission 
to the allies, to endeavour the quenching of before. To 
attack the queen of Great Britain now in behalf of the pre- 
tender, would not only be in the highest degree ungrateful, 
perfidious, and dishonourable, but would for ever make the 
British court, as well as the whole nation, his violent and 
implacable enemies ; but would also involve him again in a 
new war with all Europe, who would very gladly fall in 
again with Britain to pull down more effectually the French 
power, which has so long been a terror to its neighbours ; so 
that the pretender can expect no help from the king of 
France. As to what the pope, the Spaniard, and a few petty 
popish powers, who might pretend upon a religious prospect 
to assist him, and with whose aid, and the assistance of his 
party here, he may think fit to hazard an attempt here for the 
crown, it is evident, and his own friends will agree in it, that 
while the queen lives, it is nonsense, and ridiculous for them 
to attempt it; that it would immediately arm the whole 
nation against them, as one man ; and in human probabi* 
lity it would, like as his supposed father was served at the 
revolution, be the ruin of his whole interest, and blow him 
at once quite out of the nation. I believe that there are very 
few who alarm themselves much with the fears of the pre- 
tender, from the apprehension of his own strength from 
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abroad, or from his own party and friends at home here, were 
they once sure that he should receive no assistance from the 
king of France. If then the king of France cannot be rea- 
sonably supposed either to be inclined, or be in a condition 
to appear for him, or act in his behalf, during the life of the 
queen, neither can the pretender, say some, unless he is 
resolved to ruin all his friends, and at last to ruin himself, 
make any attempt of that kind during her majesty’s life. 
But what if the queen should die ? 

Having then viewed the several points of the nation’s 
compass whence our danger of Jacobite plots and projects 
against the protestant succession may be expected to come, 
let us now inquire a little of the state of the nation, that we 
make a right estimate of our condition, and may know 
what to trust to in cases of dilheulty, as they lie before us. 
In doing this, as well to avoid giving offence to the people 
now in power, as to the entering into the quarrels which 
engage the present contending parties in this divided nation, 
we shall allow, however some may think fit to question it, 
the main debate ; and grant this for the present as a funda- 
mental, viz.. That we are in no danger of the pretender 
during this queen’s reign, or during this ministry’s adminis- 
tration under her majesty; and avoiding all contention of 
that kind, shall allow our condition to be safe in every article 
as we go along, for so long as the queen lives, referring the 
observation of things in every head to those who can answer 
the main question in our title, viz.. But what if the queen 
should die ? 

First of all, it may be noticed, that the present safety of 
this nation, whether we respect liberty, religion, property, or 
public safety and prosperity, depends upon this one funda- 
mental, viz., that alluding reverently to that text of Scrip- 
ture, we are all built upon the foundation of the late revolu- 
tion, established law and right being the chief corner-stone. 
By this it is that her majesty is made our queen, the entail 
of the crown being reserved in the remainder to her majesty 
in the act of settlement made at the filling up the vacant 
throne, and by all those subsequent acts which her majesty’s 
title was confirmed by, during the life of the late king. This 
revolution is that upon which the liberties and religion of this 
nationwere r ebuilt after the conflagration that was made of 
them in the calamitous times of King Charles II., and King 
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James II., and from hence to the love of liberty which is 
found almost to be naturally placed in the liearts of true 
Britons; and upon the view whereof they have acted all 
along in the late war, and in all their transactions at home 
has obtained the title of a “revolution principle.” Noting 
this then, as above, that her majesty is oiir queen by virtue 
of the revolution, and that during her reign that establish- 
ment alone must be the foundation of all her administration, 
this must effectually secure us against any apprehension that 
the persons acting under her majesty can act in behalf of the 
pretender during her majesty's life; for that they must 
immediately overthrow the throne, turn the queen out of it, 
and renounce the revolution, upon which her majesty’s pos- 
session is established : as the revolution, therefore, is the 
base upon which the throne of her majesty is established, 
so her majesty, and all that act under her, are obliged 
to act upon the foot of the said revolution, even will 
they, nil they, or else they sink immediately out of right- 
ful power to act at all ; her majesty’s title would fall to 
the ground, their own commissions would from that hour be 
void ; they must declare their royal mistress and benefactress 
a subject to the pretender, and all her pretences of rightful 
possession injurious, and an usurpation. These things being 
so plain, that he that runs may read them, seem to stop all 
our mouths from so much as any suggestion that anybody 
can attempt to bring in the pretender upon us during the life 
of her present majesty. But what if the queen should die ? 

Subsequent to the revolution, many essential things are 
formed by our parliaments and government for the public 
good, on the foundation of which much of the present peace 
of the nation is founded; and while the said revolution- 
foundation stands fast, there is good ground to believe those 
essential points shall be preserved. If then we are satisfied 
that the revolution principle shall subsist as long as the queen 
lives, then for so long we may have good ground to believe 
we sliall enjoy all those advantages and benefits which we 
received from the said revolution. But still, when we look 
back upon those dear privileges, the obtaining of which has 
cost so much money, and the maintaining of which has cost 
so much blood, we must with a deep sigh rcfiect upon the 
precarious circumstances of the nation, whose best privileges 
hang uncertain upon the nice and tender thread of royal 
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mortality, and say we are happy while these last, and these 
may last while her majesty shall live. But what if the queen 
should die? 

Let us descend to some other particulars of those blessings 
which wc do enjoy purely as the effect of the revolution, and 
examine in what posture we stand with respect to them, and 
what assurance we have of their continuance : and first, as 
to TOLERATION. This was the greatest and first blessing the 
nation felt after the immediate settlement of the crown, 
which was established by virtue of the revolution engage- 
ment, mentioned in the Prince of Orange’s declaration. The 
design ot this law, as it was to give liberty for the worship 
ot God to such dissenters as could not conform to the Church 
of England, and to give ease to tender consciences, so as by 
the law itself is expressed ; it was to ease the minds of their 
majesties* subjects, and to give general quiet to the nation, 
whose peace had been frequently disturbed by the violence of 
persecution. We have seen frequent assurances given of the 
inviolable preservation of this toleration by her majesty from 
the throne in her speeches to the parliament ; and during her 
majesty’s reign, we have great reason to hope the quiet of the 
poor people shall not be broken by either repealing that law, 
or invading the intent and meaning of it while in force ; and 
there are a great many reasons to hope that the present 
ministry are so far convinced of the necessity of the said 
toleration, in order to preserve the peace, and the common 
neighbourhood of people, that they can have no thought 
of breaking in upon it, or any way making the people who 
enjoy it, uneasy. Nay, the rather wc believe this, because 
the ferment such a breach would put the whole nation into 
is not the safest condition the government can be in upon any 
account ; and as the ministry cannot be supposed to desire to 
give uneasiness and provocation to the commons, but rather 
to keep them easy and quiet, and prevent the enemies of the 
present management from having any handle to take hold of 
to foment distractions and disturbances among the people, it 
cannot be thought that they will push at the toleration, so as 
to deprive the people of so considerable a thing. But after 
the present happy establishment shall have received such a 
fatal blow as that will be of the queen’s death, and when 
popish pretenders, and French influences, shall prevail, it 
may well be expected then, that not toleration of dissenters 
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only, but even of the whole protestant religion, may be in 
danger to be lost ; so that, however secure we are of the free 
enjoyment of liberty of religion during the queen’s life, we 
may be very well allowed to ask this question with respect 
to, not toleration only, but the Church of England also, viz., 
what will become of them, If the queen should die ? 

From toleration in England, come we to the constitution 
of religious affairs in Scotland ; and here we have different 
views from what the case in England affords us ; the power- 
ful interest of jacobitism, if it may be said to be formidable 
anywhere, is so there. The enemies of the revolution are all 
the implacable enemies of the church establishment there : 
nay, many thousands are the declared enemies of the revolu- 
tion, and of the queen’s being upon the throne, from a mere 
implacable aversion to the presbyterian kirk, which is erected 
and established by that very revolution which has set the 
queen upon the throne. The union, which has yet farther 
established that presbyterian kirk, is for that reason the 
aversion of the same people, as it is the aversion of the 
Jacobites, by being a farther confirmation of the Hanover 
succession, and a farther fixing the queen upon the throne. 
Now, as it is sure, that as before, while the queen lives, and 
the revolution influence carries its usual force in the king- 
doms now united, the presbyterian kirk must and will 
remain, and all the little encroachments which have been 
made upon the kirk, as it may be observed, though they 
have created uneasiness enough, yet they still seem to sup- 
pose that the establishment itself cannot be overthrown. 
The union and the revolution settlement remain in Scotland, 
and must remain, as is said ; while the queen lives we can 
have no apprehensions of them ; the reasons are given above ; 
and as we said before, we are to take them for granted in 
this discourse, to avoid other cavils. While then the revo- 
lution and the union are to be the foundation of the 
administration in Scotland, the presbyterian established 
church government there must also remain as the only legal 
kirk constitution, and so long we can entertain no fears of 
anything on that account. But what if the queen should 
die? 

From such religious concerns as effect presbyterians, and 
other sectaries, or dissenters, as we call them, let us take a 
look at the remote danger of the Church of England. We 
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have had a great deal of distraction in the time of the late 
ministry about the danger of the church ; and as it appears 
by the memorial of the cliurch of England, published in those 
times, and reprinted since ; by the sermons of Dr. Sache- 
verell, and the eminent speeches at his trial, that danger was 
more especially suggested to come from the increase of dis- 
senters here, the ministry of the whigs, and the establishing 
Presbyterianism in the north of Britain. These things being 
in a great measure now overthrown by the late change of the 
ministry, and tlie new methods taken in the management ot 
the public affairs, the people, who were then supposed to aim 
at overthrowing the ministry of those whigs, are pleased to 
assure us of the safety and flourishing condition of the church 
now more than ever ; while the other party, taking up the like 
cry of the danger of the church, tells us, that now a real 
visible appearance of danger to the church is before us; 
and tliat not only to the church of England as such, but even 
to the whole interest and safety of the protestant religion in 
Britain ; that this danger is imminent and unavoidable, from 
the great growth and increase of popery, and professed 
jacobitism in the nation. This indeed they give but too 
great demonstrations of from the spreading of popish agents 
among us, whose professed employment it is to amuse and 
impose upon the poor country people, as well in matters of 
jacobitism as of religion, and the great successes these emis- 
saries of Satan have obtained in several parts of Britain, 
but especially in the north. Now, though we cannot but 
acknowledge but that much of this alarm is justly grounded, 
and that the endeavours of popish and jacobite agents and 
emissaries in divers parts of Britain are too apparently suc- 
cessful, yet as wise men could never see into the reality of 
such danger, as was by some people pretended to be impend- 
ing over the church in the time of the late ministry, so 
neither can we allow that popery is so evidently at the door 
at this time, as that we should be apprehensive of having 
the church of England immediately transversed, and the 
protestant religion in Britain : and one great reason for this 
opinion is, that her majesty, who is a zealous professor of 
the protestant religion, and has been bred up in the bosom 
of the church of England, is so rooted in principle, and has 
declared from her very infancy such horror and aversion to 
popery, that it cannot enter into any true protestant thoughts 
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to apprehend anything of that kind, while her majesty lives. 
But. Lord have mercy upon us! What if the queen 
should die ? 

From religious matters, come we next to consider civil 
interest, liberties, privileges, properties ; the great article 
that in the late revolution went always coupled in the nation’s 
negative with that of religion, as if they were woven together, 
and was always cried upon by the mob in one breath, viz., 
No popery, no slavery. The first of these concerns our civil 
interest ; such as the public credit, by the occasions of a long 
and expensive war, and to prevent levying severe taxes for 
the carrying on the war, such as would be grievous to trade, 
oppressive to the poor, and difficult to be paid. The parlia- 
ment, for the ease of the subjects, thought fit, rather to lay 
funds of interest to raise money upon, by way of loan, 
establishing those interests, payable as, annuities and annual 
payments, for the benefit of those who advanced their money 
for the public service. And to make these things current, 
that the public credit might be sacred, and the people be 
made free to advance their money, all possible assurances of 
parliament have been given, that the payments of interests 
and annuities shall be kept punctually, and exactly according 
to the acts of parliament, that no misapplications of the 
money shall be made, or converting the money received upon 
one to make good the deficiency of the other ; and hitherto 
the injunctions of that kind have been exactly observed, and 
the payments punctually made, which we call the credit of 
the nation. At the first of the late change, when the new 
ministry began to act, the fright the people were put in 
upon the suggestion of some, that all the parliamentary funds 
should be wiped off with a sponge, was very considerable ; 
and the credit of those funds sunk exceedingly with but the 
bare apprehension of such a blow, the sums being infinitely 
great, and the number of indigent families being incredibly 
many, whose whole substance lay in those securities, and 
whose bread depended upon those interests being punctually 
paid ; but wiser men saw quickly there was no ground for 
those fears ; that the new ministry stood upon a foot that 
could no more be supported without the public credit than 
those that went before them ; that especially while they wero 
under a necessity of borrowing farther sums, they behoved to 
secure the punctual paying of the old ; and by making the 
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people entirely easy, not only take from them the apprehen- 
sions they were under losing what they lent already, but 
make them lor ward and willing to advance more to this 
purpose, they not only endeavoured to give the people all 
satisfaction that their money was safe, and that the funds laid 
by the parliament in the former ministry should be kept 
sacred, and the payments punctually made, but took care to 
obtain parliamentary securities, by real funds to be settled for 
the payment of those debts contracted by the former ministry, 
and for which no provision was made before. This was the 
establishment of a fund for payment of the interests of the 
navy debt, ordnance, victualling, transport, &c., to the value 
of seven or eight millions, which is the substance of what 
we new call the South-sea stock. By this means the public 
credit, which it was suggested would receive such a blow 
at the Change as that it should never recover again, and 
that it would be impossible for the new ministry to raise 
any needful sums of money for the carrying on the war, 
or for the public occasions, recovered itself so as that the 
government hath ever since found it easy to borrow what- 
ever sums they thought fit to demand, in the same manner 
as before. Now that these loans are safe, no man that 
Weighs the circumstances of the ministry and government, 
and the circumstances of the people, can doubt ; the first 
being in a constant necessity of supporting the public credit 
for the carrying on the public affairs, on any sudden emer- 
gency that may haj)pen, and being liable to the resentment 
of parliament, if any open infraction should be made upon 
the funds, which touches so nearly the honour of the parlia- 
ments, and the interest of most of the best families in the 
nation. While this is the case, we think it is not rational to 
believe that any ministry will venture to attack parliamentary 
credit, in such a manner ; and this will eminently be the 
case as long as her majesty sits on the throne. Nor can a 
thing so barefacedly tyrannical and arbitrary, and, above all, 
dishonourable and unjust, be suggested as possible to be 
attempted in the reign of so just and conscientious a prince ; 
so that we may be very willing to allow that there is not the 
least danger of the public faith being broken, the public credit 
lost, the public funds stopped, or the money being misapplied. 
No cheat, no sponge, while her majesty lives. But, alas for 
us I What if the queen should die ? 
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From this piece of civil right, come we to those things we 
call liberties and privileges. These may indeed be joined in 
some respects; but as we are engaged in speaking par- 
ticularly to such points, wherein our present dangers do or 
do not appear, it is proper to mention them apart. Privileges 
may be distinguished here from liberties, as they respect 
affairs of trade, corporations, parliaments, and legislature, &c. 
Liberty, as they respect laws, establishments, declared right, 
and such like. As to the first, from the revolution to this 
time, they have not only been confirmed, which we had be- 
fore, but many privileges added to the people, some of which 
are essential to the well-being of the kingdom. All the quo 
warrantos against corporation privileges, the high commission 
court against the church’s privileges extending prerogative in 
detriment of the subject’s natural right, and many such things, 
which were fatal to the privileges of this protestant nation, 
were laid aside, and received their just condemnation in the 
revolution ; and not so only, but the privileges obtained since 
the revolution by consent of parliament, are very consider- 
able ; such as the toleration to this part of Britain, and the 
establishment of the church of Scotland ; for the north part ; 
in matters of religion ; such as the triennial election of 
parliaments; in civil affairs, such as the several corpoi'afioii^ 
granted upon really useful foundations in trade ; as the bank 
company, &c., and such like. These and many more, which 
may be named, and which these are named only as heads of, 
are secured to us by law ; and those laws yet again made 
sure to us by the honour and veracity of her majesty, and as 
long as her majesty’s life is spared to tliese nations, we have 
great reason to believe we shall rather increase than lose our 
privileges. But what if the queen should die ? 

Our LIBERTIES, which come next in order, may be summed 
up in what we call legal, and native right ; or such as by the 
natural consequence of a free nation, and a just government ; 
or such as by mutual assent and consent of sovereign and 
subject, are become the legal right’of the latter. These, need- 
less to be enumerated here, are summed up into one ; or are 
expressly enacted by statute law, and thereby become funda- 
mental to the constitution. These receive no wound, but 
one of these two ways, either by open infraction and con- 
tempt of right, or by dispensing arbitrary power ; both of 
Vkich, by the many assurances from the throne, by the con- 
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stant jealousies of parliaments, and the full liberty they 
have more of late thah ever taken to examine into, and 
censure breaches of the laws, we are very well assured shall 
not be attempted in her majesty’s time: nay, on the contrary, 
the superiority, and influence of parliaments over and upon 
the management of public matters, nay, even their influence 
upon the royal majesty of the sovereign, has been such, and 
has in such a manner insensibly increased of late, that the 
like has never been known or practised in this nation for 
some ages before. We see her majesty declines extending 
her prerogative, either to the detriment of her subjects, in 
cases civil or religious, and wherein it might be so extended; 
nay, when even the parliament have desired her to extend 
it : so that we have a great satisfaction in the safety of our 
established liberties, and that no tyrannical, arbitrary in- 
vasions of right shall be made during her majesty’s reign. 
But what if the queen should die? 

In like manner for our properties, our estates, inheritance, 
lands, goods, lives, liberties, &c. These are effectually se- 
cured by laws of the land, and the sovereign in this country, 
having no right, but by law, to any part of the subject’s 
estate, causes that estate to be called property. Tiie kings 
and queens of Britain are monarebs limited to act by the laws. 
When they cease to rule by law, the constitution is broken, 
and they become tyrants, and arbitrary, despotic invaders of 
right. This is declared by the revolution, wherein the rights 
of the subject are openly, not set down only, but claimed, 
demanded as what justice required should be granted to 
them, and as what tlie sovereign, as aforesaid, has no right, 
no pretence, no just authority to take, or detain from him. 
This is the great capital and fundamental article of Magna 
Charta, and the foundation upon which all the laws subsequent 
and consequential to Magna Charta have been made. [No 
freeman shall he taken or imprisoned^ or be disseized of his free* 
holdj or liberties, or free customs, or be outlawed, or exiled, or 
otherwise destroyed ; nor ive mil mt pass upon him, nor condemn 
him, but by lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
land. Magna -Charta, cap. xxix.] The words are plain and 
direct ; and as to the subject we are now upon, they require 
no comment, no explication. Whatever they do, as to plead- 
ing in law the proof of the subject’s right to the free 
possession of his own property, is also the less needful to 
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enlarge upon here, because it is acknowledged in full and 
express terms by the sovereign, as well in practice, as in ex- 
pression. Her majesty, adhering strictly to this, as a rule, 
has from the beginning of her reign made it her golden rule, 
to govern according to law. Nor, while the establishment of 
the crown itself is built upon the legal constitution of this 
nation, can it be otherwise here : that prince that governs 
here and not by law, may be said rather to oppress than to 
govern; rather to overrule, than to rule over his people. 
Now it cannot without great and unjustifiable violence to 
her majesty’s just government, be suggested, that we are in 
any danger of oppression during the righteous administration 
of her majesty’s reign. The queen raises no money without 
act of parliament, keeps up no standing army in time of 
peace, disseizes no man of his property or estate ; but every 
man sits in safety under his own vine, and his fig-tree ; and 
we doubt not but we shall do as long as her majesty lives. 
But what if the queen should die ? 

Possibly cavils may rise in the mouths of those whose 
conduct this nice question may seem to affect, that this is a 
question unfit to be asked, and questionless such people will 
have much to say upon that subject ; as that it is a factious 
question, a question needless to be answered, and imperti- 
nent therefore to bo asked; that it is a question which 
respects things remote, and serves only to fill the heads of 
the people with fears and jealousies ; that it is a question to 
which no direct answer can be given, and which suggests 
strange surmises, and amuses people about they know not 
what, and is of no use, but to make people uneasy without 
cause. 

As there is no objection, which is material enough to make, 
but is material enough to answer, so this, although there is 
nothing of substance in it, may introduce something in its 
answer of substance enough to consider ; it is therefore most 
necessary to convince the considering reader of the useful- 
ness and necessity of putting this question ; and then like- 
wise the usefulness and necessity of putting this question 
NOW at this time; and if it appear to be both a need- 
ful question itself, and a seasonable question, as to time, 
the rest of the cavils against it will deserve the less regard. 
That it is a needful question, seems justified more abundantly 
f.om a very great example, to wit, the practice of the whole 
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nation, in settling the succession of the crown. This I take 
to be nothing else but this : the queen having no issue of her 
body, and the pretender to the crown being expelled by law, 
included in his father’s disastrous flight and abdication: 
when the parliament came to consider of the state of the 
nation, as to government as it now stands; that King 
William being lately dead, and her majesty with universal 
joy of her people, being received as queen, the safety, and 
the lasting happiness of the nation is so far secured. But 
what if the queen should die ? 

The introduction to all the acts of parliaments for settling 
the crown, implies thus much, and speaks directly this 
language, viz., to make the nation safe and easy in case the 
queen should die : nor are any of these acts of parliament 
impeached of faction, or impertinences ; much less of need- 
less blaming the people, and Ailing their heads with fears 
and jealousies. If this example of the parliament is not 
enough justifying to this inquiry, the well known truth, upon 
which that example of parliament is grounded, is sufficient 
to justify it, viz., that we all know the queen must die. 
None say this with more concern and regret than those who 
are forwardest to put this question, as being of the opinion 
above said, that we are effectually secured against the pre- 
tender, and against all the terrifying consequences of the 
Frenchified governors, during her majesty’s life. But this is 
evident, the queen is mortal, though crowned with all that 
flattering courtiers can bring together, to make her appear 
great, glorious, famous, or what you please ; yet the queen, 
yea, the queen herself, is mortal^ and must die. It is true, 
kings and queens are called gods; but this respects their 
sacred power ; nothing supposing an immortality attending 
their persons, for they all die like other men, and their dust 
knows no distinction in the grave. Since then it is most 
certain that the queen must die, and our safety and happiness 
in this nation depends so much upon the stability of our 
liberties, religion, and aforesaid dependencies after her 
majesty’s life shall end, it cannot be a question offensive to 
any who has any concern in the public good, to inquire into 
what shall be the state of our condition, or the posture of 
our affairs, when the queen shall die ; but this is not all 
neither. As the queen is mortal, and we are assured she 
must die, so we are none of us certain as to be able to know 
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when, OP how soon, that disaster may happen ; at what time, 
or in what manner. This then, as it may be remote, and 
not a long time ; God of his infinite mercy grant it may be 
long first, and not before this difficult question we are upon 
be effectually and satisfactorily answered to the nation ; so on 
the other side, it may be near ; none of us know how near, 
the fatal blow may befall us soon, and sooner far than we 
may be ready ; for to-day it may come, while the cavilling 
reader is objecting against our putting this question, and 
calling it unreasonable and needless ; while the word is in 
thy very mouth, mayest thou hear the fatal, melancholy 
news, the queen is dead. News that must one time or other 
be heard ; the word will certainly come some time or other, 
to be spoken in the present sense, and to be sure in the 
time they are spoken in. How can any one then say, that it 
is improper to ask what shall be our case, what shall we do, 
or what shall be done with us. If the queen should die ? 

But we have another melancholy incident, which attends 
the queen’s mortality, and which makes this question more 
than ordinarily seasonable to be asked at this time ; and that 
is, that not only the queen is mortal, and she must die, and 
the time uncertain ; so that she may die, even to-day, before 
to-morrow, or in a very little space of time : but her life is, 
under God’s providence, at the mercy of papists and Jacobites* 
people ; who, the one by their principles, and the other by 
the circumstances of their party, are more than ordinarily to 
be apprehended for their bloody designs against her majesty, 
and against the whole nation. Nay, there seems more 
reason to be apprehensive of the dangerous attempts of these 
desperate people, at this time, than ever, even from the very 
reasons which are given all along in this work, for our being 
safe in our privileges, our religious and civil rights, during 
her majesty’s life. It would be mispending your time to 
prove that the papists and Jacobite parties in this nation, 
however they may, as we have said, be under ties and 
obligations of honour, interest, and gratitude, &c., not to 
make attempt upon us during the queen’s life ; yet that they 
are more encouraged at this time than ever they were to 
hope and believe, that when the queen shall die, their turn 
stands next. This, we say, we believe is lost labour to speak 
of : the said people, the popish and tory party, will freely 
own and oppose it. They all take their obligations to the 
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queen to end with her majesty’s life. The French king, 
however in honour and gratitude he may think himself bound 
not to encourage the pretender to insult her majesty’s 
dominions, while the queen, with whom he personally is 
engaged by treaty, shall remain alive, will think himself fully 
at liberty from those obligations when the queen shall die. 
If we are not misinformed of the French affairs, and of the 
notions they have in France of these things, they are gene- 
rally no otherwise understood than that the king of France 
is engaged by the peace now in view, not to disturb her 
majesty’s possession during her reign and her life ; but that 
then the pretender’s right is to be received everywhere. The 
pretender himself, howsoever, as above said, he may despair 
of his success in attempting to take possession during the 
queen’s life, will not fail to assume new hopes at her majesty’s 
death ; so much then of the hopes of popery and French 
power; so much of the interest of the pretender depending 
upon the single thread of life of a mortal person ; and we 
being well assured tliat they look upon her majesty only as 
the incumbent in a living, or tenant for life in an estate, what 
is more natural, than in this case for us to apprehend danger 
to the life of the queen ; especially to such people, who are 
known not to make much consciences of murdering princes, 
with whom the king-killing doctrine is so universally re- 
ceived, and who were so often detected of villanous practices 
and plots against the life of Queen Elizabeth, her majesty’s 
famous predecessor, and that upon the same foundation, viz., 
the queen of Scots being the popish pretender to the crown ; 
what can we expect from the same party, and men acting 
from the same principles, but the same practices? It is 
known that the queen, by course of nature, may live many 
years, and these people have many reasons to be impatient of 
so much delay. They know that many accidents may inter- 
vene to make the circumstances of the nation, at the time of 
the queen’s death, less favourable to their interests than they 
are now ; they may have fewer friends, as well in power, as 
out of power, by length of time, and the like : these, and 
such as these considerations may excite villanous and mur- 
derous practices against the precious life of our sovereign 
(God protect her majesty from them) ; but while all these 
considerations so naturally offer themselves to us, it seems 
most rational, needful, seasonable, and just, that we should 
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be asking and answering this great question, What if the 
queen should die ? 

Thus far we have only asked the question itself, and 
showed our reasons, or endeavoured to justify the reasonable- 
ness of the inquiry. It follows that we make some brief 
essay as an answer to the question. This may be done 
many ways ; but the design of this tract is rather to put the 
question into your thought, than to put an answer into your 
mouths. The several answers which may be given to 
this important question may not be proper for a public print ; 
and some may not be fit so much as to be spoken. The 
question is not without its uses, whether it be answered or 
no, if the nation be sufficiently awakened but to ask the 
question among themselves ; they will be brought by think- 
ing of the thing to answer it one to another in a short space. 
The people of Britain want only to be showed what imminent 
danger they are in, in case of the queen’s decease : how much 
their safety and felicity depend upon the life of her majesty, 
and what a state of confusion, distress, and all sorts of dreadful 
calamities they will fall into at her majesty’s death, if some- 
thing be not done to settle them before her death ; and if 
they are not during her majesty’s life secured from the power 
of France, and the danger of the pretender. 
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What strife is here among you all? And what a noise 
about who shall or shall not be king, the Lord knows when ? 
Is it not a strange thing we cannot be quiet with the queen 
we have, but we must all fall into confusion and combustions 
about who shall come after ? Why, pray folks, how old is 
the queen, and when is she to die? that here is this pother 
made about it. I have heard wise people say the queen is 
not fifty years old, that she has no distemper but the gout, 
that that is a long-life disease, which generally holds people 
out twenty, or thirty, or forty years ; and let it go how it 
will, the queen may well enough linger out twenty or thirty 
years, and not be a huge old wife neither. Now, what say 
the people, must we think of living twenty or thirty years ih 
this wrangling condition we are now in ? This would be k 
torment worse than some of the Egyptian plagues, and would 
be intolerable to bear, though for Ihwer years than that. The 
animosities of this nation, should they go on, as it seems they 
go on now, would by time become to such a height, that all 
charity, society, and mutual agreement among us, will be 
destroyed. Christians shall we be called ! No ; nothing oi 
the people called Christians will be to be found among u^ 
Nothing of Christianity, or the substance of Christianity, 
vizVy charity, will be found afnong us I The name Christian 
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may be assumed, but it will be all hypocrisy and delusion ; 
the being of Christianity must be lost in the fog, and smoke, 
and stink, and noise, and rage, and cruelty, of our quarrel 
about a king. Is this rational f Is it agreeable to the true 
interest of the nation I What must become of trade, of reli- 
gion, of society, of relation, of families, of people ? Why, 
hark ye, you folk that call yourselves rational, and talk of 
having souls, is this a token of your having such things about 
you, or of thinking rationally; if you have, pray what is 
it likely will become of you all ? Why, the strife is gotten 
into your kitchens, your parlours, your shops, your counting- 
houses, nay, into your very beds. You gentlefolks, if you 
please to listen to your cookmaids and footmen in your 
kitchens, you shall hear them scolding, and swearing, and 
scratching, and lighting among themselves ; and when you 
think the noise is about the beef and the pudding, the dish- 
water, or the kitchen-stuff, alas, you are mistaken ; the feud 
is about the more mighty afTairs of the government, and who 
is for the protestant succession, and who for the pretender. 
Here the poor despicable scullions learn to cry. High Church, 
No Dutch Kings, No Hanover, that they may do it dexte- 
rously when they come into the next mob. Here their anta- 
gonists of the dripping-pan practise the other side clamour, 
No French Peace, No Pretender, No Popery. The thing is 
the very same up one pair of stairs ; in the shops and ware- 
houses the apprentices stand some on one side of the shop, 
and some on the other, (having trade little enough), and there 
they throw high church and low church at one another’s 
heads like battledore and shuttlecock; instead of posting 
their books, they are fighting and railing at the pretender 
and the house of Hanover; it were better for us certainly 
that these things had never been heard of. If we go from 
the shop one stoiy higher into our family, the ladies, instead 
of their innocent sports and diversions, they are all falling 
out one among another ; the daughters and the mother, the 
mothers and the daughters ; the children and the servants ; 
nay, the very little sisters one among another. If the cham- 
bermaid is a slattern, and does not please, Hang her, she is a 
fade ; or, I warrant she is a highdier ; or, on the other side, 
I warrant she is a whig ; I never knew one of that sort good 
for anything in my life. Nay, go to your very bed-chambers, 
and even in bed the man and wife shall quarrel about it. 
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People I people ! what will become of you at this rate T If 
ye cannot set man and wife together, nor your sons and 
daughters together, nay, nor your servants together, how 
will ye set your horses together, think ye ? And how shall 
they stand together twenty or thirty years, think ye, if the 
queen should live so long? Before that time comes, if you 
are not reduced to your wits, you will be stark mad ; so that 
unless you can find in your hearts to agree about this matter 
beforehand, the condition you are in, and by that time will 
in all likelihood be in, will ruin us all ; and this is one suifi* 
cient reason why we should say nothing, and do nothing 
about the succession, but just let it rest where it is, and 
endeavour to be quiet; for it is impossible to live thus. 
Further, if Hanover should come while we are in such a 
condition, we shall ruin him, or he us, that is most certain. 
It remains to inquire what will be the issue of things. Why, 
first, if ye will preserve the succession, and keep it right, you 
must settle the peace of the nation : we are not in a condition 
to stand by the succession now, and if we go on we shall be 
worse able to do so ; in his own strength Hanover does not 
pretend to come, and if he did he must miscarry : if not in 
his own, in whose then but the people of Britain ? And if 
the people be a weakened, divided, and deluded people, and 
see not your own safety to lie in your agreement among 
yourselves, how shall such weak folk assist him, especially 
against a strong enemy ; so that it will be your destruction 
to attempt to bring in the house of Hanover, unless you can 
stand by and defend him when he is come ; this will make 
you all like Monmouth’s men in the west, and you will find 
yourselves lifted up to halters and gibbets, not to places and 
preferments. Unless you reconcile yourselves to one another, 
and bring things to some better pass among the common 
people, it will be but to banter yourselves to talk of the pro* 
testant succession ; for you neither will be in a condition to 
bring over your protestant successor, or to support him on 
the throne when you have brought him ; and it will not be 
denied, but to ms^e the attempt, and not succeed in it, is to 
ruin yourselves ; and this I think a very good reason against 
the succession of the house of Hanover. 

Another argument relates something to the family of 
Hanover itself. Here the folk are continually fighting and 
quarrelling with one another to such a degree as must infal* 
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libly weaken and disable the whole body of the nation, and" 
expose them to any enemy, foreign or domestic. What 
prince, think you, will venture his person with a party or a 
faction, and that a party crushed, and under the power of 
their enemy; a party who have not been able to support 
themselves or their cause, how shall they support and defbnd 
him when he comes ? And if they cannot be in a posture to 
defend and maintain him when they have him, how shall he 
be encouraged to venture himself among them f To come 
over and make the attempt here according to his just claim 
and the laws of the land, would be indeed his advantage, if 
there was a probability that he should succeed ; otherwise 
the example of the king of Poland is sufficient to warn him 
against venturing while the nation is divided, and together 
by the ears, as they are here. The whole kingdom of Poland, 
we see, could not defend King Augustus against the Swedes 
and their pretender ; but though he had the majority, and 
was received as king over the whole kingdom, yet it being a 
kingdom divided into factions and parties, and those parties 
raging with bitter envy and fury one against another, even 
just as ours do here, what came of it but the ruin of King 
Augustus, who was as it were a prisoner in his own courts 
and was brought to the necessity of abdicating the crown of 
Poland, and of acknowledging the title of the pretender to 
that crown. Now, what can the elector of Hanover expect, 
if he should make the attempt here while we are in this 
divided factious condition, — ^while the pretender, backed by 
his party at home, shall also have the whole power of France 
to support him, and place him upon the throne ? 

Let us but look back to a time when the very same case 
almost fell out in this nation ; the same many ways it was, 
that is, in the case of Queen Mary I., your bloody papist 
persecuting Queen Maiy and the Lady Jane Dudley, or 
Grey. The late King Edward YI. had settled the protestant 
succession upon the Lady Jane ; it was received universally 
as the protestant succession is now. The reasons which 
moved the people to receive it were the same, t.e., the safety 
^f the protestant religion, and the liberties and properties of 
the people ; all the great men of King Edward’s court and 
;council came readily into this succession, and gave their 
‘oaths, or what was in those days (whatsoever it maybe now) 
ihou^t equal to an oath, viz., their honour, for the standing 
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by the successor in her taking possession of her said just right. 
Mary, daughter of Catherine of Spain, was the pretender; 
her mother was abdicated (so we call it in this age), repu- 
diated, they called it, or divorced. Her daughter was 
adjudged illegitimate or spurious, because the marriage of 
her mother was esteemed unlawful; just as our pretender is 
by this nation suggested spurious, by reason of the yet 
unfolded mysteries of his birth. Again, that pretender had 
the whole power of Spain, which was then the most dreaded 
of any in the world, and was just what the French are now, 
viz., the terror of Europe. If Queen Mary was to have the 
crown, it was allowed by all that Imgland was to be governed 
by Spanish councils, and Spanish maxims, Spanish money, 
and Spanish cruelty. Just as w'e say now of the pretender, 
that if he was to come in we shall be all governed by French 
maxims, French councils, French money, and French tyranny. 
In these things the pretender (Mary) at that time was the 
parallel to our pretender now, and that with but very little 
difference. Besides all this, she was a papist, which was 
directly contrary to the pious design of King Edward in pro- 
pagating the reformation. Exactly agreeing these things 
were with our succession, our pretender, our King William, 
and his design, by settling the succession for the propagating 
the revolution, which is the reformation of this day, as the 
reformation was the revolution of that day. After this formal 
settling of the succession the king (as kings and queens must) 
dies, and the lords of the council, as our law calls them, they 
were the same thing, suppose lords justices, they meet and 
proclaim their proteslant successor, as they were obliged to 
do; and what followed t Had they been unanimous, had 
they stuck to one another, had they not divided into parties, 
high and low, they had kept their protestant successor in 
spite of all the power of Spain, but they fell out with one 
another ; high protestants against low protestants ! and what 
was the consequence ? One side to ruin the other brought in 
the pretender upon them, and so Spanish power, as it was 
predicted, came in upon them, and devoured them all. 
Popery came in, as they feared, and all went to ruin ; and 
what came of the protestant successor I Truly they brought 
her to ruin. For first bringing her in, and then, by reason 
of their own strife and divisions, not being able to maintain 
her in the possession of that crown, which at their request 
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she had taken, she fell into her enemies’ hand, was made a 
sacrifice to their fury, and brought to the block. What can 
be a more lively representation of our case now before us ? 
He must have small sense of the state of our case, I think, 
who in our present circumstances can desire the Hanover 
succession should take place. What 1 would you bring over 
the family of Hanover to have them murdered? No, no, 
those that have a true value for the house of Hanover, would 
by no means desire them to come hither, or desire you to 
bring them on such terms ; first let the world see you are in 
a condition to support and defend them, that the pretender, 
and his power and alliances of any kind, shall not disperse 
and ruin him and you together ; first unite and put yourselves 
into a posture that you may defend the succession, and then 
you may have it ; but as it stands now, good folks, consider 
with yourselves what prince in Europe will venture among 
us, and who that has any respect or value for the house of 
Hanover can desire them to come hither. 

These are some good reasons why the succession of the 
house of Hanover should not be our present view. Another 
reason may be taken from the example of the good people in 
the days of King Edward VI. They were very good, reli- 
gious people, that must be allowed by all sides, and who had 
very great zeal for the protestant religion and the reformation, 
as it was then newly established among them ; and this zeal 
of theirs appeared plainly in a degree we can scarce hope for 
among the protestants of this age, viz., in their burning for it 
afterwards ; yet such was their zeal for the hereditary right 
of their royal family, that they chose to fall into the hands of 
Spanish tyranny, and of Spanish popery, and let the protes- 
tant religion and the hopes of its establishment go to the 

d 1, rather than not have the right line of their princes 

kept up, and the eldest daughter of their late King Henry 
come to the crown. Upon this principle they forsook their 
good reforming King Edward’s scheme, rejected the protes- 
tant succession, and they themselves, protestants, sincere 
protestants, such as aflerwards died at a stake for their reli- 
gion, the protestant religion ; yet they brought in the pre- 
tender according to their principles, and run the risk of what 
could follow thereupon. Why should we think it strange, 
then, that protestants now in this age, and Church of Eng- 
land protestants too, should be for a popish pretender ? No 
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doubt but they may be as good protestants as the Suffolk men 
in Queen Mary^s time were, and if they are brought to it, will 
go as far, and die at n stake for the protestant religion, and 
in doing this, no doubt, but it is their real . prospect to die at 
a stake, or they would not do it to be sure. Now the pro- 
testant religion, the whole work of reformation, the safety of 
the nation, both as to their liberties and religion, the keeping 
out French or Spanish popery, the dying at a stake, and 
the like, being always esteemed things of much less value 
than the faithful adhering to the divine rule of keeping the 
crown in the right line, let any true protestant tell me, how 
can we pretend to be for the Hanover succession? It is 
evident that the divine hereditary right of our crown is the 
main great article now in debate. You call such a man the 
pretender, but is he not the son of our king? And if so, 
what is the protestant religion to us ? Had we not much 
better be papists than traitors ? Had we not much better 
deny our God, our baptism, our religion, and our lives, than 
deny our lawful prince, our next male in a right line ? If 
popery comes, passive obedience is still our friend ; we are 
protestants ; we can die, we can burn, we can do anything 
but rebel ; and this being our first duty, viz., to recognise 
our rightful sovereign, arc wc not to do that first? And if 
popery or slavery follow, we must act as becomes us. This 
being then orthodox doctrine, is equally a substantial reason 
why we should be against the Hanover succession. 

There may be sundry other reasons given why we should 
not be for this new establishment of the succession, which, 
though perhaps they may not seem so cogent in themselves, 
have yet a due force, as they stand related to other circum- 
stances, which this nation is at present involved in, and 
therefore are only left to the consideration of the people of 
these times. No question but every honest Briton is for a 
peaceable succession ; now, if the pretender comes, and is 
quietly established on the throne, why then you know there 
is an end of all our fears of the great and formidable power 
of France ; we have no more need to fear an invasion, or the 
effects of leaving France in a condition by the peace to act 
against us ; and put the pretender upon us ; and thereforq^ 
peace being of so much consequence to this nation, after so 
long and so cruel a war, none can think of entering upon a new 
war for the succession without great regret and horror. Now, 
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it cannot be doubted but the succession of Hanover would 
necessarily involve us again in a war against France, and that 
perhaps when we may be in no good case to undertake it, for 
these reasons: — 1. Perhaps some princes and states in the 
world by that time, seeing the great increase and growth of 
French power, may think fit to change their sentiments, and 
rather come over to that interest for want of being supported 
before, than be willing to embark against France, and so it may 
not be possible to obtain a new confederacy in the degree and 
extent of it, which we have seen it in, or in any degree suitable 
to the power of France ; and if so, there may be but small hopes 
of success in case of a new rupture ; and any war had better be 
let alone than be carried on to loss, which often ends in the 
overthrow of the party or nation who undertake it, and fails in 
the carrying it on. 2. France itself, as well by the acquisition 
of those princes who may have changed sides, as above, as by a 
time for taking breath after the losses they have received, may 
be raised to a condition of superior strength, and may be too 
much an overmatch for us to venture upon ; and if he thinks 
fit to send us the person we call the pretender, and order us 
to take him for our king, and this when we are in no condi- 
tion to withstand him, prudence will guide us to accept of 
him ; for all people comply with what they cannot avoid ; 
and if we are not in a condition to keep him out, there wants 
very little consultation upon the question, whether we shall 
take him in, or no? Like this is a man, who being con- 
demned to be hanged, and is in irons in the dungeon at New- 
gate, when he sees no possibility either of pardon from the 
queen, or escape out of prison, what does he resolve upon 
next? What! why he resolves to die. What should he 
resolve on ? Everybody submits to what they cannot escape. 
People ! people ! if ye cannot resist the French king, ye 
must submit to a French pretender. There is no more to be 
said about that. 3. Then some allies, who it might be 
thought would be able to lend you some help in such a case 
as this is, may pretend to be disgusted at former usage, and 
say they were abandoned and forsaken in their occasion by 
us, and they will not hazard for a nation who disobliged 
tj^em so much before, and from whom they have not received 
suitable returns for the debt of the revolution. And if these 
nations should take things so ill as to refuse their aid and 
assistance in a case of so much necessity as that of the sue- 
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cession, how shall we be able to maintain that attempt? 
And, as before, an attempt of that, or any other kind like 
that, is better unmade tlian ineffectually made. 4. Others 
add a yet farther reason of our probable inability in such a 
case, viz., that the enemies of Britain have so misrepresented 
things to some of the neighbouring nations^ our good friends 
and allies, as if we Britons had betrayed the protestant 
interest, and not acted faithfully to our confederacies and 
alliances, in wliich our reputation, it is pretended, has 
suffered so much, as not to merit to be trusted again in like 
cases, or that it should be safe to depend upon our most 
solemn engagements. This, though it is ir vidious and harsh, 
yet if there may be any truth in it, as we hope there is not, 
may be added as a very good reason, why, after this war is 
over, we may be in no good case at all to undertake or to 
carry on a new war in defence of the new protestant succes- 
sion, when it may come to be necessary so to do. Since, 
then, the succession of Hanover will necessarily involve us 
in a new war against France, and tor the reasons above, if 
they are allowed to be good reasons, wc may not be in a con- 
dition to carry on that war, is not tliis a good reason why we 
should not in our present circumstances be for that succes- 
sion ? Other reasons may be taken from the present occasion 
the nation may lie under of preserving and securing the best 
administration of things that ever this nation was under in 
many ages ; and if this be found to be inconsistent with the 
succession of Hanover, as some v^ign, it is hoped none will 
say but we ought to consider what we do ; if the succession 
of Hanover is not consistent with these things, what reason 
have we to be for the said succession, till that posture of 
things be arrived when that inconsistency may be removed? 
And now, people of Britain I be your own judges upon what 
terms you can think it reasonable to insist any longer upon 
this succession. 1 do not contend that it is not a lawful suc- 
cession, a reasonable succession, an established succession, 
nay, a sworn succession ; but if it be not a practicable suc- 
cession, and cannot be a peaceable succession ; if peace will not 
bring him in, and war cannot, what must we do ? It were 
much better not to have it at all, than to have it and ruin the 
kingdom, and ruin those that claim it at the same time. 

But yet 1 have other reasons than these, and more cogent 
ones ; learned men say, some diseases in nature are cured by 
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antipathies, and some by sympathies; that the enemies of 
nature are the best preservatives of nature ; that bodies are 
brought down by the skill of the physician that they may the 
better be brought up, made sick to be made well, and carried 
to the brink of the grave in order to be kept from the grave ; 
for these reasons, and in order to these things, poisons are 
administered for physic ; or amputations in surgery, the flesh 
is cut that it may heal ; an arm laid open that it may close 
with safety ; and these methods of cure are said to be the 
most certain as well as most necessar}'' in those particular 
cases, from whence it is become a proverbial saying in physic, 
desperate diseases must have desperate remedies. Now it is 
very proper to inquire in this case whether the nation is not 
in such a state of health at this time, that the coming of the 
pretender may not be of absolute necessity, by way of cure 
of such national distempers which now afflict us, and that an 
effectual cure can be wrought no other way ? If upon due 
inquiry it should appear that we are not fit to receive such a 
prince as the successor ot the house of Hanover is, that we 
should maltreat and abuse him if he were iiere, and that 
there is no way for us to learn the true value of a protestant 
successor so well as by tasting a little what a popish pre- 
tender is, and feeling something of the great advantages that 
may accrue to us by the superiority of a Jacobite party ; if 
the disease of stupidity has so far seized us that we are to be 
cured only by poisons and fermentations ; if the wound is 
mortified, and nothing but deep incisions, amputations, and 
desperate remedies must be used ; if it should be necessary 
thus to teach us the worth of things by the want of them ; and 
there is no other way to bring the nation to its senses ; why, 
what can be then said against the pretender? Even let him 
come that we may see what slavery means, and may inquire 
how the chains of French galleys hang about us, and how easy 
wooden shoes are to walk in ; for no experience teaches so 
well as that we buy dearest, and pay for with the most smart. 

I think this may pass for a very good reason against the 
protestant succession ; nothing is surer than that the manage- 
ment of King Charles II. and his late brother, were the best 
ways the nsition could ever have taken to bring to pass the 
happy revolution ; yet these afflictions to the island were not 
joyous, but grievous, for the time they remained, and the 
poor kingdoms suffered great convulsions ; but what weighs 
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that if these convulsions are found to be necessary to a cure ? 
If the physicians prescribe a vomit for the cure of any parti- 
cular distemper, will the patient complain of being made 
sick f No, no ; when you begin to be sick, then we say. Oh, 
that is right, and then the vomit begins to work ; and how 
shall the island of Britain spew out all the di*egs and filth 
the public digesture has contracted, if it be not made sick 
with some French pliysic ? If you give good nourishing food 
upon a foul stomach, you cause that wholesome food to turn 
into filth, and instead of nourishing the man, it nourishes 
diseases in the man, till those diseases prove his destruction, 
and bring him to the grave. In like manner, if you will 
bring the protestant successor into the government before 
that government have taken some physic to cleanse it from 
the ill digesture it may have been under, how do we know 
but the diseases which are already begui\ in the constitution 
may not be nourished and kept up, till they may hereafter 
break out in the days of our posterity, and prove mortal to 
the nation. Wherefore should wc desire the protestant suc- 
cessor to come in upon a foot of high-flying menage, and be 
beholden for their establishment to those who are the enemies 
of the constitution 7 Would not this be to have in time to 
come the successors of that house be the same thing as the 
ages passed have already been made sick of, and made to 
spew out of the government I Are not any of these consi- 
derations enough to make any of us averse to the protestant 
succession 7 No, no ; let us take a French vomit first, and 
make us sick, that we may be well, and may afterwards more 
effectually have our health established. 

' The pretender will no doubt bring us good medicines, and 
cure us of all our hypochondriac vapours that now make us 
so giddy. But, say some, he will bring popery in upon us ; 
popery, say you I alas I it is true, popery is a sad thing, and 
that, .say some folk, ought to have been thought on before 
now ; but suppose then this thing called popery ! How will 
it come in 7 Why, say the honest folk, the pretender is a 
papist, and if a popish prince come upon the throne we shall 
have popery come in upon us without faik Well, well, and 
what hurt will this bo to you 7 May not popery be very 
good in its kind 7 What if this popery, like the vomit made 
of poison, be the only physic that can cure you 7 If this 
vomit make you spew out your filth, your tory filth, your 
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idolatrous filth, your tyrannic filth, and restore you to your 
health, shall it not be good for you 1 Where pray observe in 
the allegory of physic ; you heard before when you take a 
vomit, the physic given you to vomit is always something 
contrary to nature, something that if taken in quantity would 
destroy ; but how does it operate ? It attacks nature, and 
puts her upon a ferment to cast out what offends her ; but 
remark it, I pray, when the patient vomits, he always vomits 
up the physic and the filth together ; so, if the nation should 
take a vomit of popery, as when the pretender comes most 
certain it is that this will bo the consequence, they will vomit 
up the physic and the filth together ; the popeiy and the pre- 
tender will come all up again, and all the popish, arbitrary, 
tyrannical filth, which has offended the stomach of the nation 
so long, and ruined its digesture, it will all come up together ; 
one vomit of popery will do us all a great deal of good, for 
the stomach of the constitution is marvellous foul. Observe, 
people ! this is no new application ; the nation has taken a 
vomit of this kind before now, as in Queen Mary I.’s time ; 
the reformation was not well chewed, and being taken down 
whole, did not rightly digest, but left too much crudity in the 
stomach, from whence proceeded ill nourishment, bad blood, 
and a very ill habit of body in the constitution ; witness the 
distemper which seized the Gospellers in Suffolk, who being 
struck with an epilepsy or dead palsy in the better half of 
their ' understanding, to wit, the religious and zealous part, 
took up arms for a popish pretender, against the protestant 
liuccessor, upon the wild-headed whimsey of the right line 
heing jure dwino. Well, what followed, I pray? Why, they 
took a vomit of popery ; the potion indeed was given in a 
double vehicle, viz., of fagots a little inflamed, and this worked 
so effectually, that the nation having vomited, brought up all 
the filth of the stomach, and the foolish notion of hereditary 
right, spewed out popery also along with it. Thus was 
popery, and fire and fagot, the most effectual remedy to cure 
the nation of all its simple diseases, and to settle and esta- 
blish the protestant reformation ; and why then should we be 
so terrified with the apprehensions of popery? Nay, why 
should we not open our eyes and see how much to our advan- 
tage it may be in the next reign to have popery brought in, 
and to that end the pretender set up, that he may help us to 
this most useful dose of physic ? These are some other of 
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my reasons against the protestant succession ; I think they 
cannot be mended ; it may perhaps be thought hard ol that 
we should thus seem to make light of so terrible a thing as 
popery, and should jest with the affair of the protestants ; 
no, people I no ; this is no jest, — taking physic is no jest at 
all ; for it is useful many ways, and there is no keeping the 
body in health without it ; for the corruption of politic con- 
stitutions are as gross and as fatal as those of human bodies, 
and require as immediate application of medicines. And 
why should you people of this country be so alarmed, and 
seem so afraid of this thing called popery, when it is spoken 
of in intelligible terms, since you are not afraid alternately to 
put your hands to those things which as naturally tend in 
themselves to bring it upon you, as clouds tend to rain, or 
smoke to fire ; what does all your scandalous divisions, your 
unchristian quarrellings, your heaping up reproaches, and 
loading each other with infamy, and with abominable for- 
geries, what do these tend to but to popery ? If it should be 
asked how have these any such reference 1 the question is 
most natural from the premises. If divisions weaken the 
nation ; if whig and tory, even united, are, and have been, 
weak enough to keep out popery, surely then widening the 
unnatural breaches, and inflaming things between them to 
implacable and irreconcileable breaches, must tend to over- 
throw the protestant kingdom, which, as our ever blessed 
Saviour said, when divided against itself cannot stand. Besides, 
are not your breaches come up to that height already as to let 
any impartial bystander see that popery must be the conse- 
quences ? Do not one party say openly, they had rather be 
papists than presbyterians ; that they would rather go to 
mass than to a meeting-house ; and are they not to that pur- 
pose, all of them who are of that height, openly joined with 
the jacobites in the cause of popery ? On the other hand, 
are not the presbyterians in Scotland so exasperated at having 
the abjuration oath imposed upon them, contrary, as they tell 
us, to their principles, that they care not if he, or any else, 
would come now and free them from that yoke ? What is all 
this but telling us plainly that the whole nation is running 
into popery and the pretender I Why then, while you are 
obliquely, and by consequences, joining your hands to bring 
in popery, why, O distracted folk ! should you think it amiss 
to have me talk of doing it openly and avowedly I Better is 
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open enmity than secret guile ; better is it to talk openly, and 
profess openly, for popery, that you may see the shape and 
real picture of it, than pretend strong opposition of it, and 
be all at the same time putting your hands to the work, and 
pulling it down upon yourselves with all your might. 

But here comes an objection in our way, which, howevei 
weighty, we must endeavour to get over, and this is, what 
becomes of the abjuration? If the pretender comes in we 
are all perjured, and we ought to be all unanimous for the 
house of Hanover, because we are all perjured if we arc for 
the pretender. Perjured, say ye ! Ha! why, do all these 
people say we arc perjured already? Nay, one, two, three, 
or four times? What signify oaths and abjurations in a 
nation where the parliament can make an oath to-day, and 
punish a man for keeping it to-inorrow ! Besides, taking 
oaths without examination, and breaking them without con- 
sideration, hath been so much a practice, and the date of its 
original is so far back, that none, or but very few, know 
where to look for it ; nay, have we not been called in the 
vulgar dialect of foreign countries “the swearing nation”? 
Note, we do not say the forsworn nation ; for whatever other 
countries say of us, it is not meet we should say so of our- 
selves ; but as to swearing and forswearing, associating and 
abjuring, there are very few without sin to throw the first 
stone, and therefore we may be the less careful to answer in 
this matter; it is evident that the friends of the pretender 
cannot blame us ; for have not the most professed jacobites 
all over the nation taken this abjuration? Nay, when even 
in their hearts they have all the while resolved to be for the 
pretender ? Not to instance in the swearing in all ages to 
and against governments, just as they were or were not, in 
condition to protect us, or keep others out of possession ; but 
we have a much better way to come oflP this than that, and 
we doubt not to clear the nation of perjuiy, by declaring the 
design, true intent, and meaning of the thing itself ; for the 
good or evil of every action is said to lie in the intention ; if 
then we can prove the bringing in the pretender to be done 
with a real intention and sincere desire to keep him out, or, 
as before, to spew him out ; if w^e bring in popery with an 
intention and a sincere design to establish the protestant reli- 
gion ; if we bring in a popish prince with a single design the 
firmer and better to fix and introduce the protestant Hanover 
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succession ; if, I say, these things are the true intent and 
meaning, and are at the bottom of all our actions in this 
matter, pray how shall we be said to be perjured, or to break 
in upon the abjuration, whose meaning we keep, whatever 
becomes of the literal part of it. Thus we are abundantly 
defended from the guilt of perjury, because we preserve the 
design and intention upright and entire for tlie house of 
Hanover ; though as the best means to bring it to pass we 
think fit to bring in popery and the pretender : but yet far- 
ther, to justify the lawfulness and usefulness of such kind of 
methods, we may go back to former experiments of the same 
case, or like cases, for nothing can illustrate such a thing so 
aptly, as the example of eminent men who have practised the 
very same things in the same or like cases, and more espe- 
cially when that practice has been made use of by honest 
men in an honest cause, and the end been crowned with suc- 
cess. This eminent example was first put in practice by the 
late famous Earl of Sunderland, in the time of King James 
IL, and that too in the case of bringing popery into England, 
which is the very individual article before us. Tliis famous 
politician, if fame lies not, turned papist himself, went 
publicly to mass, advised and directed all the forward rash 
steps that King James afterwards took towards the intro- 
ducing of popery into the nation ; if he is not slandered, 
it was he advised the setting up of popish chapels and mass- 
houses in the city of London, and in the several principal 
towns of tliis nation ; the invading the right of corporations, 
courts of justice, universities, and, at last, the erecting the 
high commission court, to sap the foundations of the church ; 
and many more of the arbitrary steps which that monarch 
took for the ruin of the protestant religion, as he thought, 
were brought about by this politic earl, purely with design, 
and as the only effectual means to ruin the popish schemes, 
and bring about the establishment of the protestant religion 
by the revolution ; and, as experience after made it good, he 
alone was in the rigiit, and it was the only way left, the only 
step that could be taken, though at first it made us all of the 
opinion the man was going the ready way to ruin his country, 
and that he was selling us to popery and Rome. This 
was exactly our case ; the nation being sick of a deadly, 
and otherwise incurable disease, this wise physician knew 
*hat nothing but a medicine made up of deadly poison, that 
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should put the whole body into convulsions, and make it cast 
up the dregs of the malady, would have any effect ; and so 
he applied himself accordingly to such a cure ; he brought 
on popery to the very door ; ho caused the nation to swallow 
as much of it as he thought was enough to make her as sick 
as a horse, and then he loresavv she would spew up the disease 
and the medicine together ; the potion of popery he saw would 
come up with it, and so it did. If this be our case now, then 
it may be true that bringing the pretender is the only way to 
establish the protestant succession ; and upon such terms, and 
such only, I declare myself for the pretender. If any sort of 
people are against the succession of the house of Hanover on 
any other accounts, and for other reasons, it may not be amiss 
to know some of them, and a little to recommend them to 
those who have a mind to be for him, but well know not 
wherelore or why they are so inclined. 1. Some being 
instructed to have an aversion to all foreign princes or fami- 
lies, are against the succession of the princes of Hanover, 
because, as they are taught to say, they are Dutchmen ; now, 
though it might as well be said of the pretender that he is a 
Frenchman, yet that having upon many accounts been made 
more familiar to them of late, and the name of a Dutch king 
having a peculiar odium left upon it, by the grievances of the 
late King William’s reign, they can by no means think of 
another Dutch succession without abhorrence; nay, the 
aversion is so much greater than their aversions to popery, 
that they can with much more satisfaction entertain the 
notion of a popish French pretender than of the best protes- 
taiit in the world, if he hath anything belonging to bim that 
sounds like a Dutchman; and this is some people’s reason 
against the Hanover succession ; a reason which has produced 
various effects in the world since the death of that prince, 
even to creating national antipathies in some people to the 
whole people of Holland, and to wish us involved in a war 
with the Dutch without any foundation of a quarrel with 
them, or any reason for those aversions ; but these things 
opening a scene which relates to things farther back than the 
subject we are now upon, we omit them here for brevity sake, 
and to keep more closely to the thing in hand at this time. 
Others have aversions to the Hanover succession as it is the 
effect of the revolution, and as it may reasonably be supposed 
to favour such principles as the revolution was brought about 
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bj, and has been the support oi, viz., principles of liberty, 
justice, rights of parliaments, the people’s liberties, free pos- 
session of property, and such like ; these doctrines, a certain 
party in this nation have always to their utmost opposed, and 
have given us reason to believe they hate and abhor them, 
and for this reason they cannot be supposed to appear for- 
ward for the Hanover succession ; to these principles have 
been opposed the more famous doctrines of passive obedience, 
absolute will, indefeasible right, the jus divinum of tlie line of 
princes, hereditary right, and such like ; these, as preached 
up by that eminent divine. Dr. Henry Sacheverell, are so 
much preferable to the pretences of liberty and constitution, 
the old republican notions of the whigs, that they cannot but 
fill these i)eople with hatred against all those that would pre- 
tend to maintain the foundation we now stand upon, viz., the 
revolution ; and this is their reason against the Hanover suc- 
cession, which they know would endeavour to do so. 

Come we in the conclusion of this great matter to one 
great and main reason, which they say prevails with a great 
part of the nation at this time to be for the pretender, and 
which many subtle heads and industrious hands are now 
busily employed all over the kingdom to improve in the 
minds of the common people, this is the opinion of the legi- 
timacy of the birth of the pretender ; it seems, say these men, 
that the poor commons of Britain have been all along imposed 
upon to believe that the person called the pretender was a 
spurious birth, a child fostered upon the nation by the late 
king and queen ; this delusion was carried on, say they, by 
the whigs in King William’s time, and a mighty stir was 
made of it to possess the rabbles in favour of the revolution, 
but nothing was ever made of it; King William, say they, 
promised in his declaration to have it referred to the decision 
of the English parliament, but when he obtained the crown 
he never did anything that way more than encourage the 
people to spread the delusion by scurrilous pamphlets to 
amuse the poor commons ; have them take a thing for granted 
'which could have no other thing made of it; and so the 
judging of it in parliament was made a sham only ; and the 
people drinking in the delusion, as they who were in the plot 
desired, it has pasced ever since as if the thing had been 
sufficiently proved. Now upon a more sedate considering the 
matter, say they, the case is clear that this person is the real 
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son of King James, and the favourers of the revolution go 
now upon another foundation, viz,, the powers of parliaments 
to limit the succession; and that succession being limited 
upon King James’s abdication, which they call voluntary ; so 
that now, say they, the question about the legitimacy of the 
person called the pretender is over, and nothing now is to be 
said of it ; that he is the son of King James, there is, say 
they, no more room to doubt, and therefore the doctrine of 
hereditary right taking place, as the ancient professed doc- 
trine of the Church of England, there can be no objection 
against his being our lawful king ; and it is contrary to the 
said Church of England doctrine to deny it. This, then, is 
the present reason which the poor ignorant people are taught 
to give why they are against the protestant succession, and 
why they are easily persuaded to come into the new scheme 
of a popish pretender, though at the same time they are all 
heartily against popery as much as ever. 

It becomes necessary now to explain this case a little to 
the understanding of the common people, and let them know 
upon what foundation the right of these two parties is 
founded, and if this be done with plainness and clearness, as 
by the rights and laws of Englishmen and Britons apper- 
taineth, the said commons of Britain may soon discover 
whether the succession of the house of Hanover, or the claim 
of the person called the pretender, is founded best, and which 
they ought to adhere unto. The first thing it seems to be 
made clear to the common people is, whether the pretender 
was the lawful son of King James, yea, or no ? And why 
the contrary to this was not made appear, according to the 
promises which, they say, though falsely, were made by the 
late King William In the first place is to be considered, 
that the declaration of the said king, when P. of 0. putting 
the said case in the modestest manner possible, had this 
expression. That there were violent suspicions that the said 
person was not born of the queen’s body, and tliat the prince 
resolved to leave the same to the free parliament, to which 
throughout the said declaration the said prince declared him- 
self ready to refer all the grievances which he came over to 
redress. I shall give you this in the words of a late learned 
author upon that head. 

That before a free parliament could be obtained. King 
James withdrew himself, and carried awav his pretended son 
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into the hands of the ancient enemies of this nation, and of 
our religion, viz., the Frencli, there to be educated in the 
principles of enmity to this his native country. 

By which action he not only declined to refer the legiti- 
macy of his said son to the examination of the parliament, 
as the Prince of Orange had offered in his said declaration, 
but made such examination altogether useless and imprac- 
ticable, he himself (King James) not owning it to be a legal 
parliament, and therefore not consenting to stand by such 
examination. 

By the said abdication, and carrying away his said pre- 
tended son into the hands of the French to be educated in 
popery, &c., he gave the parliament of England and Scotland 
abundant reason for ever to exclude the said King James and 
his said pretended son from the government of these realms, 
or from the succession to the same, and made it absolutely 
necessary for them to do so, if they would secure the protes- 
tant religion to themselves and their posterity; and this 
without any regard to the doubt, whether he was the lawful 
son of King James, or no, since it is inconsistent with the 
constitution of this protestant nation to be governed by a 
popish prince. 

Tlie proof of the legitimacy being thus stated, and all the 
violent suspicions of his not being born of the queen being 
thus confirmed by the abdication of King James, come we 
next to exa.nine how far this abdication could forfeit for this 
pretender, supposing him to be the real son of King James ; 
this returns upon the right of the parliament to limit the 
succession, supposing King James had had no son at all ; if 
the abdication bo granted a lawfully making the throne 
vacant, it will be very hard to assign a cause why the parlia- 
ment might not name a successor while the father was alive, 
whose right had no violent suspicions attending it, and not 
why they might not name a successor though the son was 
living ; that the father’s abdication forfeited for the son is no 
part of the question before us ; for the father is not said to 
forfeit his right at all ; no one ever questioned his right to 
reign, nor, had he thought fit to have stayed, could the par- 
liament have named a successor, unless, as in the case of 
Richard IT., he had made a voluntary resignation or renun- 
ciation of the crown, and of his people’s allegiance ; but the 
king having voluntarily abdicated the throne, this was as 
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eifectual a releasing his subjects from their allegiance to him, 
as if he had read an instrument of resignation, just as King 
Richard did ; all the articles of such a resignation were 
naturally contained in the said abdication, except the naming 
the successor, as effectually as if they had been at large 
repeated; and since the resigning the crown has been 
formerly practised in England, and there is so eminent an 
example in our English history of the same, it will question- 
less be of use to the reader of these sheets to have the parti- 
culars of it before his eyes, which for that purpose is here set 
down at large, as it was done in the presence of a great 
number of English peers, who attended tho king for that 
purpose, and is as follows : — 

In the name of God^ Amen, I ILJiard^ hy the grace of God^ 
King of England and France^ and Lord of Ireland^ do hereby 
acquit and discharge all Archbishops^ Bishops^ Dukes, Marquisses, 
and Earls, Barons, Lords, and all other my subjects, both spiritual 
and secular, of what degree soever, from their oath of fealty and 
homage, and all other bonds of allegiance, to me due from them and 
their heirs, and do hereby release them from the said oath and alle^ 
giance, so far as they concern my person, for ever, 

I also resign all my kingly majesty and dignity, with all the 
rights and privileges thereunto belonging, and do renounce all the 
title and claim which I ever had, or have, to them, I also renounce 
the government of the said kingdom, and the name and royal high- 
ness thereunto belmging, Jreely and wholly, and swearing upon the 
Evangelists that I will never oppose this my voluntary resignation, 
nor suffer it to be opposed, as juoging myself not unworthily 
dq>osed from my regal dignity for my deserts. 

This resignation being read again in parliament, they 
grounded the deposing King Richard upon it, and declared 
him accordingly deposed, that is, declared the throne vacant ; 
and immediately, by virtue of their own undoubted right of 
limiting the succession, named the successor. See the form 
in the history ot that time, thus : — 

That the throne was vacant by the voluntary cession and just 
deposition oj King Richard JL, and that therefore, according to 
their undoubted power and right so to do, they ought forthwith to 
the naming a successor to fill the said throne, which they forthwith 
did, by naming and proclaiming Henry, Duke of Lancaster, to be 
king, ^c. 

See the history of the kings of England, vol. fol. 287* 
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This was the same thing with King James’s abdication, 
and King James’s abdication was no less or more than an 
effectual resignation in form ; now the parliament, upon the 
resignation of the crown by the king, having a manifold and 
manifest right to supply the throne so become vacant, had no 
obligation to regard the posterity of the abdicated prince, so 
far as any of them are concerned in, or involved by, the said 
abdication, and therefore considered of establishing and 
limiting the succession, without mentioning the reasons of the 
descent, having the reasons in themselves ; but suppose the 
son of King James had been allowed legitimate, yet as the 
father had involved him in the same circumstances with him- 
self, by first carrying him out of the kingdom, and afterwards 
educating him in the popish religion, he became abdicated 
also with his father ; neither doth the being voluntary or not 
voluntary alter the case in the least, since in the laws of 
England a father is allowed to be able to forfeit for himself 
and for his children, and much more may he make a resigna- 
tion for liimself and his children, as is daily practised and 
allowed in law in the cutting off entails and remainders, even 
when the heir entail is in being, and under age. The people 
of Britain ought not then to suffer themselves to be imposed 
upon in such a case ; for though the pretender were to be 
owned for the hiAvful son of King James, yet the abdication 
of King James his father, and especially his own passive 
abdication, was as effectual an abdication in him as if ho had 
been of age, and done it voluntarily himself, and shall be 
allowed to be as binding in all respects in law as an heir in 
possession cutting off an heir entail. If this is not so, then 
was the settlement of the crown upon King William and 
Queen Mary unrighteous, and those two famous princes must 
be recorded in history for parricides and usurpers ; nor will 
it end there, for the black charge must reach our most 
gracious sovereign, who must be charged with the horrible 
crimes of robbery and usurpation ; and not tlie parliament or 
convention of the estates at the revolution only shall be 
charged as rebels and traitors to their sovereign, and breakers 
of the great command of rendering to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, but even every parliament since, especially 
those who have had any hand in placing the entail of the 
crown upon the person of the queen, and in confirming her 
majesty’s possession thereof since her happy accession ; and 
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every act of parliament settling the succession on the house 
of Hanover must have likewise been guilty of treason and 
rebellion in a most unnatural manner. This is a heavy 
charge upon her majesty, and very inconsistent with the great 
zeal and affection with which all the people of Britain at this 
time pay their duty and allegiance to her majesty’s person, 
and acknowledge her happy government ; this may indeed he 
thought hard, but it is evident nothing less can he the case, 
and therefore those people who are so forward to plead the 
pretender’s cause, on account of his being King James’s 
lawful son, can do it upon no other terms than these, viz., to 
declare that the queen is herself an illegal governor, an 
usurper of another’s right, and therefore ought to be deposed ; 
or, that the hereditary right of princes is no indefeasible 
thing, but is subjected to the power of limitations by parlia- 
ment. Thus I think the great difficulty of the pretender’s 
being the rightful son of the late King James is over, and at 
an end ; that it is no part of the needful inquiry relating to 
the succession, since his father involved him in the fate of his 
abdication, and many ways rendered him incapable to reign, 
and out of condition to have any claim ; since the power of 
limiting the succession to the crown is an undoubted right of 
the parliaments of England and of Scotland respectively. 
Moreover, his being educated a papist in France, and con- 
tinuing so, was a just reason why the people of England 
rejected him, and why they ought to reject him, since, 
according to that famous vote of the commons in the conven- 
tion parliament, so often printed, and so often on many 
accounts quoted, it is declared. That it is inconsistent with 
the constitution of this protestant kingdom to be governed by 
a popish prince, Vid. Votes of the Convention, Feb. 2nd, 
1688, This vote was carried up by Mr. Hampden to the 
house of lords the same day as the resolution of all the com- 
mons of England. Now, this prince being popish, not only 
60 in his infancy, but continuing so even now, when all the 
acts of Parliament in Britain have been made to exclude him, 
his turning protestant now, which his emissaries promise for 
him, though perhaps without his consent, will not answer at 
all ; for the acts of parliament, or some of them, having been 
past while he, though of age, remained a papist, and gave no 
room to expect any other, his turning protestant cannot alter 
those laws, suppose he should do so ; nor is it reasonable that 
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a nation should alter an established succession to their crown 
whenever he shall think fit to alter or change his religion ; 
if to engage the people of Britain to settle the succession 
upon him, and receive him as heir, he had thought fit to turn 
protestant, why did he not declare himself ready to do so 
before the said succession was settled by so many laws, espe- 
cially by that irrevocable law of the union of the two king- 
doms, and that engagement of the abjuration, of which no 
human power can absolve us, no act of parliament can repeal 
it, nor no man break it without wilful perjury, 

AVhat, then, is the signification to the people of Britain 
whether the person called the pretender be legitimate, or no ? 
The son of King James, or the son of a cinder- woman f The 
case is settled by the queen, by the legislative authority, and 
we cannot go back from it ; and those who go about as emis- 
saries to persuade the commons of Great Britain of the pre- 
tender having a right, go about at the same time traitorously 
to tell the queen’s good subjects that her majesty is not our 
rightful queen, but an usurper. 
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AND WHAT IF THE PRETENDER 
SHOULD COME? 

OR SOME CONSIDERATIONS, &c. 


^ 

If the danger of the pretender is really so great as the 
noise which some make about it seems to suppose, if the 
hopes of his coming are so well grounded, as some ot his 
friends seem to boast, it behoves us who are to be the sub- 
jects of the approaching revolution, which his success must 
necessarily bring with it, to apply ourselves seriously to 
examine what our part will be in the play, that so we may 
prepare ourselves to act as becomes us, both with respect to 
the government we are now under, and with respect to the 
government we may bo under, when the success he promises 
himself shall (if ever it shall) answer his expectation* 

In order to this it is necessary to state, with what plainness 
the circumstances of the case will admit, the several appear- 
ances of the thing itself. 1. As they are offered to us by the 
respective parties who are for or against it. 2. As they 
really appear by an impartial deduction from them both, 
without th§ least bias either to one side or other ; that so #ie 
people of Britain may settle and compose their thoughts a 
little in tliis great, and at present popular, debate ; and may 
neither be terrified nor affrighted with mischiefs, which have 
no reason nor foundation in them, and which give no ground 
for their apprehensions ; and, on the other hand, may not 
promise to themselves greater things from the pretender, if he 
should come hither, than he will be able to perform for them. 
In order to this we are to consider the pretender in his person 
and in his circumstances. 1. The person who we call the 
pretender; it has been so much debated, and such strong 
parties have been made on both sides to prove or disprove 
the legitimacy of his birth, that it seems needless here to 
enter into that dispute ; the author of the Review, one of the 

mm2 
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most furious opposers of the name and interest of the pre- 
tender, openly grants his legitimacy, and pretends to argue 
against his admission from principles and foundations of his 
own forming ; we shall let alone his principles and founda- 
tions here, as we do his arguments, and only take him by the 
handle which he fairly gives us, viz., that he grants the person 
of the pretender legitimate ; if this be so, if the person we 
contend about be the lawful true son of King James’s queen, 
the dispute whether he be the real son of the king will be 
quite out of the question ; because by the laws of Great 
Britain, and of the whole world, a child born in wedlock 
shall inherit, as heir of the mother’s husband, whether 
begotten by him, as his real father, or not. Now to come at 
the true design of this work, the business is, to hear, as 
above, what either side have to say to this point. The friends 
of his birth and succession argue upon it thus, if the person 
be lawfully begotten, that is, if born really of the body of the 
queen dowager, during the life of King James, he was without 
any exception his lawful son ; if he was his lawful son, he 
was his lawful heir ; if he was his lawful heir, why is he not 
our lawful king ? Since hereditary right is indefeasible, and 
is lately acknowledged to be so ; and that the doctrine of 
hereditary right being indefeasible, is a Church of England 
doctrine ever received by the church, and inseparable from 
the true members of the church, the contrary being the 
stigmatizing character of republicans, king-killers, enemies 
to monarchy, presbyterians, and fanatics. The enemies of 
the birth and succession of the person called the pretender 
a%ue upon it thus, that he is the lawfully begotten, or son 
born really of the body of the queen dowager of the late King 
James, they doubt; and they are justified in doubting of it, 
because no sufficient steps were taken in the proper season of 
it, either before his birth, to convince such persons as were 
more immediately concerned, to know the truth of it, that the 
queen was really with child, which might have been done 
past all contradiction at that time, more than ever after ; or 
at his birth, to have such persons as were more immediately 
concerned, such as her present majesty, &c., thoroughly con- 
vinced of the queen being really delivered of a child, by being 
present at the time of the queen’s labour and delivery. This 
being omitted, which was the affirmative, say they, which 
ought to have been proved, we ought not to be concerned in 
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the proof of the negative, which by the nature of the thing 
could not be equally certain ; and therefore we might be 
justly permitted to conclude that the child was a spurious, 
untair production, put upon the nation ; for which reason we 
reject him, and have now, by a legal and just authority, 
deposed his father and him, and settled the succession upon 
the house of Hanover, being protestants. 

The matter of his title standing thus, divides the nation 
into two parties, one side for, and the other against the suc- 
cession, either of the pretender, or the house of Hanover, 
and either side calling the other the pretender ; so that if we 
were to use the party’s language, we must say, one side is 
for, and the other side against, either of the pretenders ; what 
the visible probabilities of either of these claims succeeding 
are, is not the present case ; the nation appears at this time 
strangely agitated between the fears of one party, and the 
hopes of the other, each extenuating and aggravating, as their 
several parties and affections guide them, by which the public 
disorder is very much increased ; what either of them have to 
allege is our present work to inquire ; but more particularly 
what are the real or pretended advantages of the expected 
reign of him, who we are allowed to distinguish by the name 
of the pretender ; for his friends here would have very little 
to say to move us to receive him, if they were not able to lay 
before us such prospects of national advantages, and such 
views of prosperity, as would be sufficient to prevail with 
those who have their eyes upon the good of their country, 
and of their posterity after them. 

That then a case so popular, and of so much consequence 
as this is, may not want such due supports as the nature of 
the thing will allow, and especially since the advantages and 
good consequences of the thing itself are so many, and so 
easy to be seen as his friends allege ; why should not the good 
people of Britain be made easy, and their fears be turned into 
peaceable satisfaction, by seeing that this devil may not be so 
black as he is painted ; and that the noise made of the pre- 
tender, and the frightful things said of his coming, and of his 
being received here, may not be made greater scarecrows to 
us than they really are ; and after all tliat has been said, if it 
should appear that the advantages of the pretender’s succes- 
sion are really greater to us, and the dangers less to us, than 
those oi the succession of Hanover, then much of their diffi- 
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culties would be over, who, standing neuter as to persons, 
appear against the pretender, only because they are made to 
believe strange and terrible things of what shall befall the 
nation in case of his coming in, such as popery, slavery, 
French power, destroying of our credit, and devouring our 
funds (as that scandalous scribbler, the Review, has been 
labouring to suggest), with many other things which we shall 
endeavour to expose to you, as they deserve. If, we say, it 
should appear then that the dangers and disadvantages of the 
pretender’s succession are less than those of the house of 
Hanover, who, because ‘of an act of Parliament, you know 
must not be called pretenders, then there will remain nothing 
more to be said on that score, but the debate must be of the 
reasonableness and justice on either side, for their admittance ; 
and there we question not but the side we are really pleading 
for will have the advantage. 

To begin, then, with that most popular and affrighting 
argument now made use of, as the bugbear of the people, 
against several other things besides jacobitism, we mean 
French greatness. It is most evident that the fear of this 
must, by the nature of the thing, be effectually removed upon 
our receiving the pretender ; the grounds and reasons why 
French greatness is rendered formidable to us, and so 
much weight supposed to be in it, that like the name of 
Scanderberg, we fright our very children with it, lie only in 
this, that we suggest the king of France being a professed 
enemy to the peace and the liberty of Great Britain, will 
most certainly, as soon as he can a little recover himself, 
exercise all that formidable power to put the pretender upon 
us, and not only to place him upon the throne of Great 
Britain, but to maintain and hold him up in it, against all 
the opposition, either of the people of Britain or the confe- 
derate princes leagued with the elector of Hanover, who are 
in the interest of his claim, or of his party. Now, it is 
evident, that upon a peaceable admitting this person, whom 
they call the pretender, to receive and enjoy the crown here, 
all that formidable power becomes your friend, and the being 
so must necessarily take off from it everything that is called 
terrible ; forasmuch as the greater terror and amusement the 
power we apprehend really carries with it, the greater is the 
tranquillity and satisfaction which accrues to us, when we 
have the friendship of that power which was so formidable 
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to US before : the power of Franco is represented at this time 
very terrible, and the writers who speak of it apply it warm 
to our imaginations, as that from whence we ought justly to 
apprehend the impossibility of keeping out the pretender, and 
this, notwithstanding they allow themselves at the same time 
to suppose all tlie confederate powers of Europe to bo engaged, 
as well by their own interest, as by the new treaties of barrier 
and guarantee, to support and to assist the claim of the elec- 
tor of Hanover, and his party. Now, if this power be so 
great and so formidable, as they allege, will it not, on the 
other side, add a proportion of increase to our satisfaction, 
that this power will be wholly in friendship and league with 
us ; and engaged to concern itself for the quieting our fears 
of other foreign invaders; forasmuch as having once con- 
cerned itself to set the person of the pretender upon the 
throne, it cannot be supposed but it shall be equally con- 
cerned to support and maintain him in that possession, as 
what will mightily conduce to the carrying on the other pro- 
jects of his greatness and glory with the rest of Europe ; in 
which it will be very much his interest to secure himself 
from any opposition he might meet with from this nation, or 
from such as might be rendered powerful by our assistance. 
An eminent instance wo have of this in the mighty efforts the 
French nation have made for planting, and preserving when 
planted, a grandson of France upon the throne of Spain ; and 
how eminent are the advantages to France from the success 
of that undertaking ; of what less consequence then would it 
be to the august monarchy of France, to secure and engage 
to himself the constant friendship and assistance of the power 
of Great Britain, which he would necessarily do, by the 
placing this person upon the throne, who would thereby in 
gratitude be engaged to contribute his utmost in return to the 
king of France, for the carrying on his glorious designs in 
the rest of Europe. While, then, we become thus necessary 
to the king of France, reason dictates that he would be our 
fast friend, our constant confederate, our ally, firmly engaged 
to secure our sovereign, and protect our people from the 
insults and attempts of all the world ; being thus engaged 
reciprocally with the king of France, there must necessarily 
be an end of all the fears and jealousies, of all the apprehen- 
sions and doubts, which now so amuse us, and appear so 
formidable to us from the prospect of the power and great- 
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ness of France ; then we shall on the contrary say to the 
world, the stronger the king of France is, the better for the 
king ol England ; and what is best for the king, must be so 
for his people ; for it is a most unnatural way of arguing, 
to suppose the interest of a king, and of his people, to be 
different from one another. 

And is not this then an advantage incomparably greater to 
Britain, when the pretender shall be upon the throne, than 
any we can propose to ourselves in the present uneasy 
posture of affairs, which it must be acknowledged we are in 
now, when we cannot sleep in quiet, for the terrible appre- 
hensions of being overrun by the formidable power of France. 

Let us also consider the many other advantages which may 
accrue to this nation, by a nearer conjunction, and closer 
union with France, such as increase of commerce, encou- 
ragement of manufactures, balance of trade; every one 
knows how vast an advantage we reaped by the French trade 
in former times, and how many hundred thousand pounds a 
year we gained by it, when the balance of trade between us 
and France ran so many millions of livres annually against 
the French by the vast exportation of our goods to them, and 
the small import which we received from them again, and by 
the constant flux of money in specie, which we drew from 
them every year, upon court occasions, to the inexpressible 
benefit of the nation, and enriching of the subject, of which 
we shall have occasion to speak hereafter more fully. 

In the meantime it were to be wished that our people who 
are so bugbeared with words, and terrified with the name of 
French, French power, French greatness, and the like, as if 
England could not subsist, and the queen of England was 
not able to keep upon her throne any longer than the king of 
France pleased, and that her majesty was going to be a mere 
servant to the French king, would consider that this is an 
unanswerable argument for the coming of the pretender, that 
we may make this so formidable prince our friend, have all 
his power engaged in our interest, and see him going on hand 
in hand with us, in the securing us against all sorts of 
encroachments whatsoever; for if the king of France be 
such an invincible mighty monarch, that we are nothing in 
his eyes or in his hands ; and that neither Britain, or all the 
friends Britain can make, are able to deliver us from him ; 
then it must be our great advantage to have the pretender b( 
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our king, that we may be out of the danger of this formidable 
French power being our enemy ; and that, on the other hand, 
we may have so potent, so powerful, so invincible a prince be 
our friend. The case is evidently laid down to every com- 
mon understanding, in the example of Spain ; till now, the 
Spaniards for many ages have been overrun and impoverished 
by their continued wars with the French, and it was not 
doubted but one time or other they would have been entirely 
conquered by the king of France, and have become a mere 
province of France ; whereas now, having but consented to 
receive a king from the hands of the invincible monarch, they 
are made easy as to the former danger they were always in, 
are now most safe under the protection of France ; and he 
who before was their terror, is now their safety, and being 
safe from him it appears they are so from all the world. 

Would it not then be the manifest advantage of this nation 
to be likewise secured from the dangerous power of France, 
and make that potentate our fast friend, who it is so apparent 
we are not able to resist as an enemy 1 This is reducing the 
French power the softest way, if not the best and shortest 
way ; for if it does not reduce the power itself, it brings it 
into such a circumstance, as that all the terror of it is 
removed, and we embrace that as our safety and satisfaction, 
vhich really is, and ought to be, our terror and aversion ; 
this must of necessity be our great advantage. 

How strange is it that none of our people have yet thought 
of this way of securing their native couiitiy from the insults 
of France? Were but the pretender once received as our 
king, we have no more disputes with the king ol France, he 
has no pretence to invade or disturb us ; what a quiet world 
would it be with us in such a case, when the greatest monarch 
in the universe should be our fast friend, and be in our interest 
to prevent any of the inconveniences which might happen to 
us from the disgust of other neighbours, who may be dissa- 
tisfied with us upon other accounts. As to the terrible things 
which some people fright us, and themselves with, from the 
influence which French councils may have upon us, and of 
French methods of government being introduced among us ; 
these we ought to esteem only clamours and noise, raised by 
a party to amuse and affright us ; for pray let us inquire a 
little into them, and see if there be any reason for us to be so 
teiTified at them ; suppose they were really what is alleged, 
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which we hope they are not; for example, the absolute 
dominion of the king of France over his subjects, is such, 
say our people, as makes them miserable ; well, but let us 
examine then, are we not already miserable for want of this 
absolute dominion ? Are we not miserably divided ? Is not 
our government miserably weak? Arc we not miserably 
subjected to the rabbles and mob? Nay, is not the very 
crown mobbed here every now and then, into whatever our 
sovereign lord the people demand ? 'Whereas, on the con- 
trary, we see France entirely united as one man ; no virulent 
scribblers there dare affront the government ; no impertinent 

p ments there disturb the monarch with their addresses 

and representations; no superiority of laws restrain the 
administration ; no insolent lawyers talk of the sacred con- 
stitution, in opposition to the more sacred prerogative ; but 
all with harmony and general consent agree to support the 
majesty of their prince, and with their lives and fortunes ; 
not in complimenting sham addresses only, but in reality, and 
effectually, support the glory of their great monarch. In 
doing this they are all united together so firmly, as if they 
had but one heart and one mind, and that the king was the 
soul of the nation : what if they are what we foolishly call 
slaves to the absolute will of their prince ? That slavery to 
them is more liberty? They entertain no notion of that 
foolish thing liberty, which we make so much noise about ; 
nor have they any occasion of it, or any use for it it they had 
it ; they are as industrious in trade, as vigorous in pursuit of 
their affairs, go on with as much courage, and are as well 
satisfied when they have wrought hard twenty or thirty years 
to get a little money for the king to take away, as we are to 
get it for our wives and children ; and as they plant vines, 
and plough lands, that the king and his great men may eat 
the fruit thereof, they think it as great a felicity as if they eat 
it themselves. The badge of their poverty, which we make 
such a noise of, and insult them about so much, viz., their 
wooden shoes, their peasants make nothing of it ; they say 
they are as happy in their wooden shoes, as our people are 
with their luxury and drunkenness ; besides, do not our poor 
people wear iron shoes, and leather doublets, and where is 
the odds between them All the business, forsooth, is this 
trifle we call liberty, which rather than be plagued with so 
much strife and dissension about it as we are, who would be 
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troublod with ; now, it is evident the peace and union which 
we should enjoy under the like methods ot government here, 
which we hope for under the happy government of tlie pre- 
tender, must needs be a full equivalent for all the pretended 
rights and privileges which we say we shall lose ; and how 
will our rights and privileges be lost? Will they not rather 
be centred in our common receptacle, viz., the sovereign, who 
is, according to the king of France’s happy government, the 
common magazine of universal privilege, communicating it 
to, and preserving it for, the general use of his subjects, as 
their safety and happiness requires. Thus he protects their 
commerce, encourages their foreign settlements, enlarges their 
possessions abroad, increases their manufactures, gives them 
room for spreading their numerous race over the world ; at 
home he rewards arts and sciences, cultivates learning, 
employs innumerable hands in the labours of the state, and 
the like ; what if it be true that all they gain is at his mercy ? 
Does he take it away, except when needful, for the support 
of his glory and grandeur, which is their protection ? Is it 
not apparent, that under all the oppressions they talk so much 
of, the French are the nation the most improved and increased 
in manufactures, in navigation, in commerce, within these 
fifty years, of any nation in the world ? And here we pre- 
tend liberty, property, constitutions, rights of subjects, and 
such stuff as that, and with all these fine gewgaws, which we 
pretend propagate trade, and increase the wealth of the 
nation, we are every day declining, and become poor ; how 
long will this nation be blinded by their own foolish customs ? 
And when will they learn to know, that the absolute govern- 
ment of a virtuous prince, who makes the good of his people 
his ultimate end, and esteems their prosperity his glory, is the 
best, and most godlike, government in the world. 

Let us then be no more rendered uneasy with the notions, 
that with the pretender we must entertain French methods of 
government, such as tyranny and arbitrary power ; tyranny is 
no more tyranny, when improved for the subjects’ advantage : 
perhaps when we have tried it we may find it as much for our 
good many ways, nay, and more too, than our present exor- 
bitant liberties, especially unless we can make a better use ot 
them, and enjoy them, without being always going by the 
ears about them, as we see daily, not only with our governors, 
but even with one another; a Uttle French slavery, though it 
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be a frightful word among us, that is, being made so by 
custom, yet may do us a great deal of good in the main, as 
it may teach us not to over (under) value our libreties when 
we have them, so much as sometimes we have done ; and this 
is not one of the least advantages which we shall gain by the 
coming of the pretender, and consequently one of the good 
reasons why we should be very willing to receive him. 

The next thing which they fill us with apprehensions of in 
the coming of the pretender, is the influence of French coun- 
cils, which they construe thus, viz.. That the pretender being 
restored here by the assistance of France, will not only rule 
us by French methods, viz., by French tyranny, but in grati- 
tude to his restorer he will cause us to be always ready with 
English blood and treasure to assist and support the French 
ambition in the invasions he will ever be making upon 
Europe, and in the oppressions of other nations ; till at last 
he obtain the superiority over them all, and turn upon us too, 
devouring the liberties of Europe in his so long purposed and 
resolved universal monarchy. As to the gratitude of the 
pretender to the king of France, why should you make that 
a crime ? Are not all people bound in honour to retaliate 
kindness ? And would you have your prince be ungrateful 
to him that brought him hither ? By the same rule, you 
would expect he could bo ungrateful to us that receive him ; 
besides, if it be so great an advantage to us to have him 
brought in, we shall be all concerned also in gratitude to the 
king of France for helping us to him ; and sure we shall not 
decline making a suitable return to him for the kindness ; and 
is this anything more than common ? Did we not pay the 
Dutch six hundred thousand pounds sterling for assisting the 
late King William ? And did we not immediately embark 
with them in the war against the king of France? And has 
not that revolution cost the nation one hundred millions of 
British money to support it? And shall we grudge to sup- 
port the pretender and his benefactor, at the same expense, if 
it should be needful, for carrying on the new scheme of 
French liberty, which when that time comes may be in a 
likely and forward way to prevail over the whole world, to 
the general happiness of Europe. 

There seems to be but one thing more which those people, 
who make such a clamour at the fears of the pretender, take 
hold of, and this is religion ; and they tell us that not only 
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French government, and French influence, but French reli- 
gion, that is to say, popery, will come upon us ; but these 
people know not what they talk of, for it is evident that they 
shall be so far from being loaded with religion, that they will 
rather obtain that so long desired happiness, of having no 
religion at all. This we may easily make appear has been 
the advantage which has been long laboured for in this 
nation ; and as the attainments we are arrived to of that kind 
are very considerable already, so we cannot doubt but that 
if once the pretender were settled quietly among us, an abso- 
lute subjection, as well of religious principles, as civil liber- 
ties, to the disposal of the sovereign, would take place. This 
is an advantage so fruitful of several other manifest improve- 
ments, that though we have not room in this place to enlarge 
upon the particulars, we cannot doubt but it must be a most 
grateful piece of news to a great part of the nation, who have 
long groaned under the oppressions and cruel severities of the 
clergy, occasioned by their own strict lives, and rigorous 
virtue, and their imposing such austerities and restraints upon 
the people ; and in this particular the clamour of slavery will 
appear very scandalous in the nation, for the slavery of reli- 
gion being taken off, and an universal freedom of vice being 
introduced, what greater liberty can we enjoy. 

But we have yet greater advantages attending this nation 
by the coming of the pretender than any we have yet taken 
notice of ; and though we have not room in this short tract 
to name them all, and enlarge upon them as the case may 
require, yet we cannot omit such due notice of them, as may 
serve to satisfy our readers, and convince them how much 
they ought to favour the coming of the pretender, as the 
great beneflt to the whole nation ; and therefore we shall 
begin with our brethren of Scotland ; and here we may tell 
them, that they, of all the parts of this island, shall receive 
the most evident advantages, in that the setting the pretender 
upon the throne shall effectually set them free from the 
bondage they now groan under, in their abhorred subjection 
to England by the union, which may, no question, be declared 
void, and dissolved, as a violence upon the Scottish nation, 
as soon as ever the pretender shall be established upon the 
throne ; a few words may serve to recommend this to the 
Scots, since we are very well satisfied we shall be sure to 
oblige every side there by it: the opposition all sides made to 
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the union at the time oi the transaction of the union in the 
parliament there, cannot but give us reason to think thus ; 
and the present scruple, even the presbyterians themselves 
make, of taking the abjuration, if they do not, as some pre- 
tend, assure us that the said presbyterian nonjurors are in 
the interest of the pretender, yet they undeniably prove, and 
put it out of all question, that they are ill-pleased with the 
yoke of the union, and would embrace every just occasion of 
being quietly and freely discharged from the fetters which 
they believe they bear by the said union ; now there is no 
doubt to be made, but that upon the very first appearance of 
the pretender, the ancient kingdom of Scotland should 
recover her former well-known condition, we mean, of being 
perfectly free, and depending upon none but the king of 
France. How inestimable an advantage this will be to 
Scotland, and how effectually he will support and defend the 
Scots against their ancient enemies, the English, forasmuch 
as we have not room to enlarge upon here, we may take 
occasion to make out more particularly on another occasion. 
But it may not be forgotten here, that the union was not only 
justly distasteful to the Scots themselves, but also to many 
good men, and noble patriots of the church, some of whom 
entered their protests against passing and confirming, or 

ratifying the same, such as the late Lord Hav sham, and 

the right wise and right noble E of Nott , whose 

reasons for being against the said union, besides those they 

gave in the house of p s, which we do by no means mean 

to reflect upon in the least in this place ; we say, whose other 
reasons for opposing the said union were founded upon an 
implacable hatred to the Scots kirk, which has been estab- 
lished thereby : it may then not admit of any question, but 
that they would think it a very great advantage to be deli- 
vered from the same, as they would effectually be by the 
coming of the pretender ; wherefore by the concurring judg- 
ment of these noble and wise persons, who on that account 
opposed the union, the coming of the pretender must be an 
inexpressible advantage to this nation ; nor is the dissolving 
the union so desirable a thing, merely as that union was an 
establishing among us a wicked schismatical presbyterian 
generation, and giving the sanction of the laws to their 
odious constitution, which we esteem (you know) worse than 
popery ; but even on civil accounts, as particularly on account 
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of the p s of Scotland, who many of them think them* 

selves egregiously maltreated, and robbed of their birthright, 

as p s, and have expressed themselves so in a something 

public manner. Now we cannot think that any of these will 
be at all offended that all this new establishment should be 
revoked ; nay, we have heard it openly said, that the Scots 
are so little satisfied with the union at this time, that if it 
were now to be put to the vote, as it was before, whether 
they should unite with England, or no, there would not be 
one man in fifteen, throughout Scotland, that would vote for 
it. If then it appears that the whole nation thus seems 
to be averse to the union, and by the coming in of this most 
glorious pretender that union will be in all appearance dis- 
solved, and the nation freed from the incumbrance of it, will 
any Scots man, who is against the union, refuse to be for the 
pretender ? Sure it cannot be ; I know it is alleged, that 
they will lay aside their discontent at the union, and unite 
together against the pretender, because that is to unite against 
popery ; we will not say what a few, who have their eyes in 
their heads, may do ; but as the generality of the people there 
are not so well reconciled together, as such a thing requires, 
it is not unlikely that such a uniting may be prevented, if the 
pretender’s friends there can but phiy the game of dividing 
them farther, as they should do ; to which end it cannot but 
be very serviceable to them to have the real advantages of 
receiving the pretender laid before them, which is the true 
intent and meaning of the present undertaking. 

But we have more and greater advantages of the coming 
of the pretender, and such as no question will invite you to 
receive him with great satisfaction and applause ; and it 
cannot be unnecessary to inform you, for your direction in 
other cases, how the matter, as to real and imaginary advan- 
tage, stands with the nation in this affair; and First, the 
coming of the pretender will at once put us all out of debt. 
These abomination whigs, and these bloody wars, carried on 
so long for little or nothing, have, as is evident to our senses 
now, (whatever it was all along), brought a heavy debt upon 
the nation ; so that if what a known author lately published 
is true, the government pays now almost six millions a year 
to the common people for interest of money ; that is to say, 
the usurers eat up the nation, and devour six millions yearly ; 
which is paid, and must be paid now tor a long time, if some 
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kind turn, such as this of the coming of the pretender, or 
such like, does not help us out of it ; the weight of this is not 
only great, insuperably great, but most of it is entailed for a 
terrible time, not only for our age, but beyond the age of our 
grandchildren, even for ninety-nine years ; by how much the 
consideration of this debt is intolerable and afflicting to the 
last degree, by so much the greater must the obligation be to 
the person who will ease the nation of such a burden, and 
therefore we place it among the principal advantages which 
we are to receive from the admission of the pretender, that he 
will not fail to rid us of this grievance, and by methods pecu- 
liar to himself deliver us from so great a burden as these 
debts are now, and, unless he deliver us, are like to be to the 
ages to come ; whether he will do this at once, by remitting 
most graciously to the nation the whole payment, and conse- 
quently take off the burden hrevi manu^ as with a sponge 
wiping out the infamous score, leaving it to fall as fate 
directs, or by prudent degrees, wo know not, nor is it our 
business to determine it here ; no doubt the doing it with a 
jerk, as we call it, comme une coup de grace^ must be the most 
expeditious way ; nay, and the kindest way of putting the 
nation out of its pain ; for lingering deaths are counted cruel ; 
and though une coup d' eclat may make an impression for the 
present, yet the astonishment is soonest over ; besides, where 
is the loss to the nation in this sense ? though the money be 
stopped from the subject on one hand, if it be stopped to the 
subjects on the other, the nation loses or gains nothing : we 
know it will be answered, that it is unjust, and that thou- 
sands of families will be ruined, because they who lose, will 
not be those who gain. But what is this to the purpose in a 
national revolution; unjust! alas! is that an argument? 
Go and ask the pretender ! Does not he say you have all 
done unjustly by him? and since the nation in general loses 
nothing, what obligation has he to regard the particular 
injury that some families may sustain? And yet farther, is 
it not remarkable, that most part of the money is paid by the 
cursed party of whigs, who from the beginning officiously 
appeared to keep him from his right I And what obligation 
has he upon him to concern himself for doing them right in 
particular, more than other people ? But to avoid the scandal 
of partiality, there is another thought offers to our view, 
which the nation is beholding to a particular author fot 
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putting us in mind of ; if it be unjust that we should suppose 
the pretender shall stop the payment on both sides, because 
it is doing the whigs wrong, since the tories, who perhaps 
being chiefly landed men, pay the most taxes ; then, to keep 
up a just balance, he need only continue the taxes to be paid 
in, and only stop the annuities and interest which are to be 
paid out. Thus both sides having no reason to envy or re- 
proach one another with hardships, or with suffering un- 
equally ; they may every one lose their proportion, and the 
money may be laid up in the hands of the new sovereign, for 
the good of the nation. 

This being thus happily proposed, we cannot pass over the 
great advantages which would accrue to this nation in such 
a case, by having such a mass of money laid up in the ex- 
chequer at the absolute command of a most gracious French 
sovereign. But as these things are so glorious, and so great, 
as to admit of no complete explication in this short tract, 
give us leave, O people of Great Britain, to lay before you a 
little sketch of your future felicity, under the auspicious re%n 
of such a glorious prince, as we all hope, and believe the 
pretender to be. 1. You are to allow, that by such a just 
and righteous shutting up of the exchequer in about seven 
years’ time, he may be supposed to have received about forty 
millions sterling from his people, which not being to be found 
in specie in the kingdom, will, for the benefit of circulation, 
enable him to treasure up infinite funds of wealth in foreign 
banks, a prodigious mass of foreign bullion, gold, jewels, and 
plate, to be ready in the tower, or elsewhere, to be issued 
upon future emergency, as occasion may allow. This pro- 
digious wealth will necessarily have these happy events, to 
the infinite satisfaction and advantage of the whole nation, 
and the benefit of which I hope none will be so unjust, or 
ungrateful, to deny. 1. It will for ever after deliver this 
nation from the burden, the expense, the formality, and the 
tyranny, of parliaments. No one can perhaps at the first 
view be rightly sensible of the many advantages of this 
article, and from how many mischiefs it will deliver this 
nation. 1. How the country gentlemen will be no longer 
harassed to come, at the command of every court occasion, 
and upon every summons by the prince’s proclamation, from 
their families and other occasions, whether they can be spared 
from their wives, &c., or no, or whether they can trust their 
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wives behind them, or no ; nay, whether they can spare 
money or no for the journey, or whether they must come 
carriage paid or no ; then they will no more be unnecessarily 
exposed to long and hazardous journeys, in the depth of 
winter, from the remotest corners of the island, to come to 
London, just to give away the country’s money, and go home 
again; all this will be dispensed with by the kind and 
gracious management of the pretender, when he, God bless 
us, shall be our more gracious sovereign. 2. In the happy 
consequence of the demise of parliaments, the country will be 
eased of that intolerable burden of travelling to elections, 
sometimes in the depth of wdnter, sometimes in the middle of 
their harvest, whenever the writs of elections arbitrarily 
summons them. 3. And with them the poor gentlemen will 
be eased of that abominable greivance of the nation, viz., the 
expense of elections, by which so many gentlemen of estates 
have been ruined, so many innocent people, of honest 
principles before, have been debauched, and made mercenary, 
partial, perjured, and been blinded with bribes to sell their 
country and liberties to who bids most. It is well known 
how often, and yet how in vain, this distemper has been the 
constant concern of parliaments for many ages, to cure, and 
to provide sufficient remedies for. Now it ever the effectual 
remedy for this is found out, to the inexpressible advantage 
of the whole nation ; and this perhaps is the only cure for it 
that the nature of the disease will admit of; what terrible 
havock has this kind of trade made among the estates of the 
gentry, and the morals of the common people ? 4. How also 

has it kept alive the factions and divisions of the country 
people, keeping them in a constant agitation, and in triennial 
commotions ? So that what with forming new interests, "and 
cultivating old, the heats and animosities never cease among 
the people. But once set the pretender upon the throne, and 
let the funds be but happily stopped, and paid into his hands, 
that he may be in no more need of a parliament, and all these 
distempers will be cured as effectually as a fever is cured by 
cutting off the head, or as a halter cures the bleeding at the 
nose. How infatuated then is this nation, that they should 
so obstinately refuse a prince, by the nature of whose cir- 
cumstances, and the avowed principles of whose party, wc 
are sure to obtain such glorious things, such inestimable ad- 
vantages, things which no age, no prince, no attempt of 
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parties, or endeavour, though often aimed at of ministers of 
state, have ever been able to procure for up. 2. This amas- 
sing of treasure, by the stopping the funds on one hand, and 
the receiving the taxes on the other, will effectually enable 
the pretender to set up, and effectually maintain, that glorious, 
and so often-desired method of government, au coup de carion^ 
Anglice, a standing army. This we have the authority of 
the ancient borough of Carlisle, that it is the safety of the 
prince, and the glory of the nation, as appears by their re- 
nowned address to King James II. Then we should see a 
new face of our nation, and Britain would no more be a 
naked nation, as it has formerly been ; then we should have 
numerous and gallant armies surrounding a martial prince ; 
ready to make the world, as well as his own subjects, tremble ; 
then our inland counties would appear full of royal fortifica- 
tions, citadels, forts, and strong towns ; the beauty of the 
kingdom, and awe of factious rebels : it is a strange thing 
that this refractory people of ours could never be made sen- 
sible how much it is for the glory and safety of this nation 
that we should be put into a posture of defence against our- 
selves : it has been often alleged, that this nation can never 
be ruined but with their own consent : if then we arc our 
own enemies, is it not highly requisite that we should be put 
in a position to have our own ruin prevented? And that 
since it is apparent we are no more fit to be trusted with our 
own liberties, having a natural and a national propensity to 
destroy and undo ourselves, and may be brought to consent 
to our own ruin, we should have such princes as for the 
future know how to restrain us, and how reasonable is it to 
allow them forces to do so ? 

We might enlarge here upon the great and certain ad- 
vantages of this best of governments, a standing army ; we 
might go back to the Persian, Grecian, and Roman empires, 
which had never arrived to such a pitch of glory if the 
people and nations whom they subdued had been able to nose 
them with such trifles as what we call constitution, national 
right, ancient privileges, and the like; we might descend 
also to particular advantages of government, >vhich it is hoped 
we may attain to in Britain when the pretender arrives, 
some of which are grown obsolete, and out of use, by custom, 
and long possession of those troublesome things called 
liberties ; among these may be reckoned, 
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1. The whole kingdom will be at once eased of that 
ridiculous feather-cap’s expense of militia and trained -bands, 
whicli serve for little else but to justify the picking the 
peoples’ pockets, with an annual tax of trophy-money, and 
every now and then putting the city of London and parts 
adjacent, to ten thousand pound charge, to beat drums, and 
shoot muskets, for nothing ; when, on the contrary, you shall 
in the blessed revolution we now invite }ou to, have all this 
done gratis, by the standing troops kept constantly in pay ; 
and your lieutenancy may lay down their commissions among 
the rest of non -significants of the nation. 

2. You shall be for ever out of danger of being ridden 
again by the mob, your meeting-houses shall no more be the 
subject of the enraged rabbles ; nor shall the bank of England 
desire the drums to beat at midnight to raise a guard for 
Grocers’ hall ; your new monarch will suffer none to insult 
or plunder the city but himself ; and as the city itself shall 
never want soldiers, (how should it, when the whole king- 
dom shall become a garrison ?) the money in the bank shall 
always be defended by a strong guard, who shall, whenever 
there is any danger of its being too safe, convey it, for its 
eminent security, from Grocers’-alley to the Tower, or to the 
exchequer, where it shall not fail to be kept fqr the advantage 
of the public. 

3. Again ; upon this happy change we shall immediately 
be delivered from that most infamous practice of stock- 
jobbing, of which so much has been said to so little purpose ; 
for the funds being turned all into one general stock, and the 
prince being himself your security, you may even write upon 
all your companies this general phrase, viz.. No transfer, as 
they do when the books are shut up at the bank, or East- 
India house p so as all the rivers of water are swallowed up 
in the sea, as one ocean, to whicli they are all tending, so all 
these petty cheats will be engulfed at once in the general 
ocean of state trick, and the Exchange-alley men may justly 
be said to buy the bear-skin ever after. 

4. When (which is a blessing we fear we cannot hope 
for before) we may expect to be delivered from the throng of 
virulent and contumacious libels which now infest our streets ; 
and the libellers themselves being most exemplarily punished, 
for a terror to the rest, will not dare to affront the govern- 
ment with ballads and balderdash ; if an impudent fellow 
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dares lift up his pen against the authority and power of his 
prince, he shall instantly feel the weiglit of that power to 
crush .him, which he ought before to have feared; and 
pamphleteers shall then not be whipped and pilloried, but 
hanged ; and when two or three of them have suffered that 
way, it is hoped those wholesome severities may put an 
effectual stop to the noise and clamour they now make in the 
nation ; above all, the hands of the government will then be 
set free from the fetters of law ; and it shall not be always 
necessary for the ministers of state to proceed by all the 
forms of the courts of justice, in such cases, by which the 
scribblers of the age pretend to stand it out against the 
government, and put their own construction upon their libels. 
But when these happy days arrive, juries and judges shall 
find and determine in these and all other cases, bring verdicts, 
and give sentence, as the prince in his royal justice shall 
direct. 

We might enter here upon a long list of other happy cir- 
cumstances we shall all arrive to, and of great advantages 
not here named, which the coming in of the pretender shall 
infallibly bring us to the enjoyment of, particularly in matters 
of religion, civil right, property, and commerce ; but the 
needful brevity of this tract will not admit of it, we shall 
only add one thing more, which gives weight to all the rest, 
viz., that the certainty of these things, and of their being the 
natural consequences of the bringing in the pretender, adds 
to the certain felicity of that reign. This sums up the 
happiness of the pretender’s reign ; we need not talk ot 
security, as the Review has done, and pretend he is not able 
to give us security for the performance of anything he 
promises; every man that has any sense of the principles, 
honour, and justice of the preten<ler, his zeal for the Roman 
catholic cause, his gratitude to his benefactor, the French 
king, and his love to the glory and happiness of his native 
country, must rest satisfied of his punctually performing all 
these great things for us ; to ask him security, would be not 
to afiPront him only, but to affront the whole nation ; no man 
can doubt him ; the nature of the thing allows that he must 
do us all that kindness ; he cannot be true to his own reason 
without it ; wherefore this treaty executes itself, and appears 
so rational to believe, that whoever doubts it may be supposed 
to doubt even the veracity ot James the Just, 
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What unaccountable follj then must those people be guilty 
of, who stand so much in the way of their own and their 
country’s happiness, as to oppose, or pretend to argue against, 
the receiving this glorious prince, and would be for having 
Dutch men and foreigners forsooth to come, and all under the 
notion of their being protestants ? To avoid and detect which 
fallacy, we shall in our next essay enter into the examination 
of the religion and orthodox principles of the person of the 
pretender, and doubt not to make it out, for the satisfaction 
of all tender consciences, that he is a true protestant of the 
church of England, established by law, and that in the very 
natural primitive sense of that phrase as it was used by his 
royal predecessor, of famous and pious memory, Charles 

11. and as such, no doubt, he will endeavour for the 

recovery of the crown, which crown, if he obtains it, you see 
what glorious things he may do for himself, and us. 

Quam si non tenuit magnis tamen excidit ausia* 
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